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Zulim Sing. — Ruihch Troof^. — Afiion of Malii^rok. Ke^nri 
Sin|5 rt*stoH*d under Behtrictionx Death of Zaliin Buiir. 

Son 8um*(MlN JH Miuidei. T^ditiiined Au'rdon of fbe Iliia, - 
Treaty with tin* Umin of Ihl.iypm. Al»'‘naied nud noo‘|»*d 
feiamD i'e.et>vered ami roMtoretl to him. -Couiory improud 
Treaty with daypnr,™ « Dt-lay »*' Finally **omdnd*"l. ^ InoHnemv 
necwMiry. ' * Death rd’ the Uaja. Di-|mted hiiri'** .,>ai Hoifi 
of a FosthnimniM Hon, Bhyri Hal nmde Uml f«r - E»‘^ideiit 
appointed.— Supports the Mmhter. •*- Treaty luth dodlipyr. - 
State of Pm1ie>.. -Man Hiii|^ resumes the ihanuuwut » ' Ihiti 
Ids AdverHuies to Death. — Comitiy pro‘«per!«. TriMfy wtrli 
Bhikaner. — Hupprtwhm of Irmtrreetimi ilw fllniill^. 

Treaty with desalmor. Inieriiailoiial a«i|i*ilily wnrefl,-*' 
Iiitnrnfd Triuitpdllty imperfeetly mainlitltieil 

CHArrKii XI. 

Mi«lknccmi Deinirrencea during and after too Miihraim War. 
cif Cttteh. — llowiUty of the lliio...* 
and Vkikiiiee.*— ^*oreti sent agaiiHl him,-' llhtij Ifikeii, Tlw 
Bm twrindiwi* --^^Doposisd. Hill Iniknt mM to Ilw 
Throm A Connell c»f ItegeneyfmtiUir itii* Hit|wrtitlefi4eiii?® #f 
the liijildiint «-« Hulwidiary Tnmty# A#ir« nf liindtt !»- 
Moiidly.-««* Caiill% -’-3'ho Khom tlohheri uttiirlitl, 

Troops entif Ciiteii*** withdrawn aiwl di«¥«wed»**-* Willi 
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Partly by liidividtmte for (kmwl tiliicatiotii tlpi f#|. 
ter a«ked by*^lli# ^ovenutietiL O^ni^oriltlp flirt i*rm 
iilKdiiihetl*-«-Iitt«i#flla,te Clof» of Itii Ailittiiilplftttfori 

of the Marriiiliof Itastlng^ ***#. *Mi#**** SMi 
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(lomnmentto Mhotuud (mtuhluhni,'^ Lord 
ter to tim MiUturp ///f//il /# 

oj Jktim detemiued*'*^ lirfnm to iXrptjti of 
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HISTORY OR BRITISH IHBIA. 


BOOR IL 

OIIAP. I. 

1813. 


the Kmda FaZ/^y.— General Martbidell oempleE Nuhmi. 

— Be& leges Jgtak .< — Combined Attacks bg jlfajor Biehurds 
Major Ludlow , — Defeated , — Operations sHspended , — 
Proceedings of the First JOirtsion , — Moinrc of the 
Country — Ghorha Forts, — Nalagekr emomted.^ 6V 
neral Ochterlony turns the Gorkha Lines at ilamgifh, 

— Affair with the Gorkhas. — IkinforcetnmM required, 
and Operations suspended , — Mesuwed, — Qorlha mm- 
mumcations cut off. — Attack on fie British Post at IHhu, 

— Repulsed , — General Ochterlony marches to the north of 
Malaun . — Amar Sing moves from Ramgcrh to its Ik- 
fence, — Ramgerh taken. — Malaun inmted. 

T he circumHtaiiccs which rceomineiKhni ilie Earl of Moira 
to the appoiiiiiiient of O<m*njor-(«om‘ral of [udia 
have already been adverted to. Aftei'ilH* death of Mr. 
Percovalj he had hcen aui}u>ri.sed by Uie fYiiiet* to 

attempt the fonuaiion of a cabinet which .should <*(Uubiiio 
the leading inemberH of both parties in the Htat.o ; anef 
although tile negotiation was unHUCitesafnl, itw failure was 
not imputed to any want of ability ov »‘al in the nogo- 
ciator. His long and cIob© intimacy vs Ui the Prinro, his 
distinguished rank and high personal eharacif wens also 
considomtions which duly weighed with the Adminisim* 
tion; and hewas accordingly entruHied with tliogoverumoni 
of the British Indian empire, ''i'ho otllco of i bmmaiidor- 
in-Ciiief was combined with that of C lovornor C loneral 
Lord Moira arrived in (iaicutia in thi^firsf.day.^of (h*iober, 
1813, and on the fourth of that rimnth iwsuinod cliiirgii of 
his important fumjtions. 

Although the economical system pitrsued by the IM 
of Minto had permanently lightemKl t4ie burthen on the 
public finance^ yot the means hy wlneli iiiuoli of tint 
aUeviaiion was eiboted were nut unattmaled by ietfipn- 
rary moonvenienoo. llte estabimhmenbi in 
particularly those of the military d|partmeni, liml hmu 
reduced below the scale which the public mmmiy iji*- 
manded; and the great oxertioiiH which had befO,t lowhi 
pay off the lemiitabk loan and siipply the home Iroiinrj 
with funds for that purfioiie, as woll^ as Urn of 

furnishing the CloTOriiments of4he new colonial 
with pecuniary aiil to onablo them k ilidiwy I ho 



WAR DECLARED. 

of tlieir cliarges over their recMpts, IumI 
npon the roHources of IleiigaL The uew (hiveriior i hiit'nil 
ccmsequoutly found the treasury eshaunted, and pir^eijiing 
a balance scarcely equal to provide for the ciirreut 
ture. Ho wan urgently pressed by tlio C^ourt of Dirofior.H 
to continue the rtuiiittance of bullion to England, and iviih 
at the same time called upon to dihcliargo bilk to h 
amount drawn upon Bengal by the (jompanyk^ an prana r- 
gocs at Canton for moi^y whi<5h ih(*y Iiad roctiived from 
private merchants for application to the purch.o^ic of iit* 
vestments to Europed The prospect of pfoM*n log iran- 
quillity began also to bo overclouded. It was evident iln«t 
contests, which had boon threatening for many yean, and 
which it had been the policy of the preeeduig afbninrdrii- 
tions to evade or to defer, could n<d be del« 3 a’d miteh 
longer with a prudent regard for the inf4»gniy of ilie 
British dominions and the repjiiaf ion of the CoVf*riiiiient, 
liord Moira was ilierefon^ calh*<I upon in tsngag!^ in aidiud 
Warfare while ilie immoiliaie reHourees of bis ediitini 
tion wm'o in an extraordinary eoiidiHon of iiedla jeury 
The ombarrasHiatadH were, howt‘ver, mereh b'iupor,*r\ 
and Ifioy were Hp<ifdily surmounb'd b;, lh‘* netn'C’. end 
energy which the character and evample of ihe i t*o'‘r.j* i 
(jfmioral ditFused throughout tin* (tauposyk i table b 
inents. 

Omitting, f<u* the pretHoni, any further iio!ic« *4* tin* 
fmancial diflicnlties, w«» shall proceed to dvMciibr the origin 
and object <d the impending hoHttlitlea. 

The tiwriiorim of the kingdom of Ntqail mitnided for 
a distance of more than seven htmdrod in lira iilong flic 
nortlmrn frontier of the HHiish po^K«*iif4|f'>na, Htndeliing 
in an direction from nnrilrwixd. I<» f^otilb end, 

th#y skirted the provinces of Delhi, Ihddikhaud, Hordili* 
pit, Tirhut, and Fimda, mat incluih^d diatriepi 

parity aiidtnti, partly cif ntcent acquleitaom llei,wi'eii 
BcMlkl«idft»d Chmikh|air, a of th*‘ priiedpalily 

of Oinlii O0itl4iriiilnolt» with Nepali compteied tie? bouin 
clary lln^. Tho mtme, Mepal, f|ro|«^rly ii|'»|dleabi« In 

» Pli»nd»l Ml*i“ ffWii »th mii l^lli 

Fapa wlttCff Us ut iniin nuHm ^#1 uip Hs#. 

min ef Uftsiliip, ftrlfttiil f# il» ^reviieivrii l###t Iwll# 

im, 
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HISTOEY OF BEITISH II^DIA. 


BOOK II. a valley of circumscribed extent embosomed in tbo Ilima- 
CHAP. I. laya moiintains, liaving on its south the first and lowest 

ranges of the chain, but girdled on the north by some of 

1814. its loftiest and most majestic elevations; amid whicli, 
through passes scarcely lower than the limitB of aterrml 
congelation, a communication during the summer mmitlm 
lay open with Tibet. The people are mostly of the Bhot 
or Tibetan family ; but they are intermixed with Hindus, 
colonies of whom immigrated frcpi the plains at periods 
within the memory of traditions The Ieade» of the 
colonists seem’* to have been Bajputs, and with their onli* 
nary superiority in energy and courage, they Sfwn «tab- 
lished themselves as petty princes, or lajas, in vwlmift 
parts of the valley. In the course of time, the? number 
of independent chiefs decreased, the stronger <levourtif! 
the weaker ; and in the middle of the '‘eigliieenih ceidury 
(17G5) the valley of Nepi^I was parfeitiomjfl among the 
three Hindu Jiajas of Khaimandii, lialita-patan, and Blittt* 
gaon. Taking advantage of the femln which arrayA 
these petty potentates against each otluT, Prithi Harayim, 
chief of a mountain tribe termed (Jorkha, avcr|Km'creil 
the triumvirate and made himsfjf soki marter of fMipal 
He transmitted his sovcriugnty to his dr.^i'cmlanis, and 
they still reign over the country. The dcsignaiion of flic 
tribe of which tin i ]>nnoo \raB a member came io \m ri/* 
garded as the national demomination, ami the term Clorkha 
was applied to the government and the iniliiiiry popniaikm 
of Nopal.® 

* Acc'ortlinw to lo«il tnulititMiH* tljc Itindti riulwtfyiw, or nMmfitiiliii'fw, 

caiiH* ojij^innlly front Chitmro, in the tH>;'inntnt^ of Oh* 1 im PrcIpiiWir 

tlui n»i<,citlntr fiually of Uujimts tony liiivts arrivofl ftbotU rtitlr, tot 
(NttiiMihi) wfw St iliiulit filrttfs m issttdt mssn^ rs'iisots* TSir F4rli«llf» 

are itwra Hkety to to fcto rtHsoii of a rsniitltiw rs»}ail.ino«, or ffiilit 

ttw wljsieent tow-totds of Osaloi Wwh InnuaiAyo N'loiias^ to tUi'* Bftawrii tiiiilif 
ofhdlAliet«t Mit ttoip |sh 3 ^ 1 «»al wwfonuatlon sIlllPw uetrli fww tital *tf tliii 

of tto totttlBaton plaints, who nos rtmstly toll; wtill4 liw 
nlthott^h rotost, arP tolf»w tlw averngo Staton*. 

* Ito namo l» ptoralty »al<l tr> to* the nsinsc of t In the 

M In of Nopal , As^Utfie to 3frl ’ w» ali#» 

JKlrlcpatHcsk, p. laS, ato HamUttm. “Tlw t<iwri#^sf Onrkhst Ih in tiin 

Ctotrlctof tto saniii rmtm/* Armmnt of Koftiih |t» Mi. Ttw titlrr «!*•« 
ineratM it iw one of the Chatilitoi, or twenty^ssir hill hstt-wwii Urn 

Ctonrtiitnrt jMtir»kitg(il the Hajto of whlefi ppietelpil Ir tfrwtftf w 

of th<> Ih’arasira trihes of Itojpwtot hut tweo«i|tor« tlirni t« f*«» of ii« iii#*rt4ir 
trito, ealkid Itfapw. Usirkha, eorri‘ftfcly (loriibh%hfi, or » 

eow-hird ; f«i<l tlics of the fhtrhhiw with «i*t iifpoitoilrtf #f timi 

cAHte, ironi tho tlistoet tolow the hlito, k|¥swu Ihirrflilijrttr, 'lli« tiitelurf 
(hsity of KtifUil h si form of Sha, (lonomi»af«*sl Ofirahtnt ills, x^jpm pfW'SW »W 
Yo* 4 :iH , mitl the Msirm* HS‘et,iusfl the ‘'Omt* hstmIuih Iim 4 iHfUiiif ly l'*|fi#|| pw4f»i*to 
nanco In <?oniIUiitnr,--A{i. Itoseauheo, voi.xvM. p. 10 , 



DEAT|[ OF Mimil .XAUATAi^. 5 

PritM Xarayaii. died ia 1771. HtJ was Buneeink,! !^y Iiih BoOli ii. 
son, Praidp Bhig, who rdgued but four yvixv.u lie died eiiAiM* 
in 1775y autl left an infant liana Baliadiir, uinkr tke — 
caro of Ilia widow Ilajcndra Lakahiut, and lii» brotlwr 
Baliadur Bah, During tlio rogouoy, tlio Hysteni uf a^groH- 
sion and coinpiest caminoiicsod by Pritlii >iamyaii wiw vigor^ 
oualy pursued ; and many lUjaa, whoao countrios lay oasfc 
and west of Nopal^ 'Worn forcod to ack now lodge alli'glanoo 
to tho (iorkha llaja. A| army waBHeiit aero,nH ibe nor! hern 
moimtahiB against LImsa, and ibo living type of Ihiddiia 
was ooinpolbd to pay tribute to the Brahmanical ruler id* 

Nopal The onterpriBo nearly proved fatal to the tiiuvmii 
power of tile invaders. The Kmperor of t1un% iiiceiried 
by the sacrilegious Indignity offered to a religion of whirb 
be is the secular head, despatched a large army to NepiiJ, 
which defeated th® Baja's iroops, and udvanced tr# within 
a few luihvB of his capital, ^Kiuiimamlu. Tim Clorklia 
prince averted the suhjugation of Ids country by Si'ason- 
l,hle huhmission, hy engaging to furnish the retiring army 
with provinionM, and by prond.Jng payment of a yearly 
tribute to the Emperor of (‘hiua. The <!ldnf»e army 
wiilMrew, the cm^itry of the (h’.uei Lama wao taken 
under the political prokudion of iho tfouii td P«'lin, ami 
the (jorkium were left to eff'aeo their dl wredil and com- 
pensttie for their tliseondliuro by proa* e.uting ochemitn of 
aggrandiHement at ilio exponno of the of the motin- 

tains. Bhortly after the tdiinewi inviioioia iiii idiempt 
WM rmuk hy the Ilrityi Cloveninmniof Imlhi to «.y 4 blb'h 
a Mtindly intereoinve with iimt of Kopitl* and Captain 
Kirkpatrick was sent m onvoy to Klj!a.iinanclUt Tho 
iniwimi was frustrated of all politioni by %lm 

insuperably jealousy of the Clorkim minjHktfa, but mucii 
ifttewting information wim then bir the tiuio mijtio 

S ibllo rcipisctiiig the topography and instil iitioiiM of 
«pil# 

In i7P, lianii lla|a^lur kmk upon hliuHidf the fiiitliorily 
to nrhlfh hln maturity ontiiiiul Idtu, and avoiiged tho 
ihrrfdom Ift wtibli Im Imd bt?oii h^il, by eonnmiiiilliig Itk 
unelo to bt pit to dmth*. Iloaotnitig wdlmi^ to lili snbjool# 
through td» dJimiliiki habito and o Atlty, li# 

obligid to aMI«to*in foimir of lik mfwii ««, aiidiViili^ 
draw from iho oonntiy* Up roMroct to 'Iwiar#*# 
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BOOK 11. an ©xilo of two years he recovered his nfeatioii ; Imt, re- 
o«Ap. r. lapsing into his former atrocious coiuluctj he provoked a 

conspiracy of many of his principal n<>bk*s, and mur- 

dered by the conspirators, headed by his !ialf»brother 
Shir Bahadur, in open Durbar. The murderers were im- 
mediately attacked and killed by Bhim Bah, of tlie tribe 
of Thdpa, a faithful adherent of the Baja, who placed an 
illegitimate son of Bana Bahadur, still in his mincuity, 
upon the throne, and assumed tho/)£fice of Ikgeiit. Hot- 
withstanding those internal convulsions, the tide of ex- 
ternal conquest had continued to spread to the westwiird, 
and it received fresh impetus from tlie warlike propensIticM 
and ability of the Begent. Under his administration, the 
Gorkhas extended their authority over the lull Bajas as 
far west as to the Seihy ; they crosstui iho rive.r, and wiU'u 
upon the evo of a contest with Thu y it Bing for the spoils 
of the Bajput princes* estabbshoii in the hill country of 
the Punjab, wlieu their ambitious projects m a dillbreiit 
direction exhausted the forbearance of a more formidabllf 
antagonist, and brought upon Nepal the resen tmiuii and 
arms of the Government of British India. 

A spirit of aggrandiBcmont, winch hwl laaui ftwforitl by 
success, had long influenced the conduct of UmCJoiirtof 
Nepal towards its neighliours of the plains ; and 
ofiicera on the frontier had for many yearn been privatidj 
countenanced in a system of aggression an«l oncroiwdimeui 
on the territories subject to the Presidency of ll♦liigltL 
Their encroach mouts commenced as far back lyi 17^7, ««l 
wore persisted in, wiiii oecaHionai intervals, imtd IlilB; 
being perpetrated akuig the whole of the bordem from 
the frontier of Tlrhut to timt of the illsiriuts taifewenn 
the Botlej and the dumna. Tiny had given oc(»ioit to 
regcated representations and remonatrarntea oit llio pirt 
of the Govornmont of Bengal, and hiid fioniisiitiwi beifii 
suspended or disavowed by the Gomi of 
They wero' in Some instwmes, howovtin avowtti aiiil jiwtl* 
ftod, on the plea that they wore diroated fco tlwi 
Mon of tracts which h|d originally bebii^l to Niif aI, or 
to chlofs whom the Gorkhw Iwi siikhicttl^ iitid wIiomj 
possessions they okfmed by right of coitqiiogi Mo mm 
had hithorbi occurred wliioh wm ctufMiiltriMl of 8ii,ii©i«it 
t rim i£ajit« (jf Mttiiai itacl 
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magnitiKlo to warrant forcible reHintunco or rolaliaiton ; BOOK IL 
althougb ah early as 18{^7 the ( Jovemor-^ lencn'al intiiiiatfd i. 

to the Jbyaj that iiiiiesB rerlress were granti^d f<n* oiiirages — 
committed on tlie frontier of Puraea, and lands wliidi 
imd bo-en violently nniirped were rostored/Mlie British 
Govornmeiifc wmild bo compelled to employ flic means 
at its diH|Kmi for protecting the rights and peiwais of 
its sulyects.’^ The threat was carried into oxtantiicni in 
18 tlB ; a military forc 4 wan employed to e'q«‘I the 
Oorklia officers from the disputed lands, and to roplm^o 
iho dihposHOHHed Zemindar of Bhimnagar, whmn th«j iUnu* 
pany acknowledged as a subject, in his Zf5nimdari. 

The more immediate causes of the war which mm t4>ofc 
place, were disputed claims to knds included within the 
British provinces of Bamn and ( lorakhpur. We shall fiwi 
notice the latter these, jis they were made the earlier 
subject of authorised investigation. Gorakhpur, <if which 
the northern bcaui<lary is contiguouH to tins lowijr range of 
fiills, came into the hands of the Britisb in le*? 

includcMl in fhe ccssicnH tj\acted fnuu the NaWiib-Vi/ir of 
Oude. The district in di.sptitc hail foriiied part of the 
kttdtd p<»HH(*Hmonw 4 if the iiuja of Palpa, a hill rhieftain f»f 
consideratiim Ui the kingdom of Nepal; ii being not un« 
usual for tlio Itajiw of t.he tir^i ranges of the iolls to holfl 
lands ahuig the bonlors <d ilu^ adjacent low eomitry of 
Oude, oitluir from immemorial Kueee§Mi<in, or ustir|iaiio«a 
connived at by the cf^rrupt servants of the Omie Ciovt^ni* 
mewi* When thii iriywfor of his lands wan made, tho 
Pal|Mi Raja luhnowhtdgtal his tenancy umlor Urn new 
authoritiw, and emmonted to |my a stipuhitefl lyiioisiit of 
iwonue to the (Joihusbnmto of Gorakhpur, Ife %fm after- 
wards iinpliaitwl in fcln^ tmuspiracy which em'led in the 
muwter of liiwia Iktiadur, and was stih.ed and put t.o tloi||'|i 
l)y order of the fkgenl fim kudu In tln^ hilin wen* eon. 
&^tidtoth6 fdaic; and the Nepid Government, eutending 
the sittteiee of eontbasfd.ion to the district of Illioiwi4 
part the liiqak piUscHstotiH within th« Ikitiuh bmiriilttry, 
made a grant of it io another hill ghlcf, the failMfr of Urn 
Begenk wbn, In oiwlfir to secure hk maliuaiion of tlin Unm* 
faction, a ccitisidcmbk laaly of Irmqw iipoti ilii 

borders, In liM, »ni |irnprwl W lake forclbln 
The pretiMiOtti. of ibt {jpuri wtro tmhWil lif 
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HISTOBY Ol’ BEITISn IfBIA* 

BOOK IL Lord Wellesloy ; but, unwilling to invol?© tbe Clovomment 

CHAP. I. in a state of warfare upon the ovo of bis departure to 

England, be professed his readiness to enter into an 

amicable discussion of the claims in question, and pro- 
posed that Commissioners should be deputed on either 
side to investigate and adjust them. He also suggested 
that the Commissioners should at the same time doter- 
mme other claims preferred by the Nepalese to the 
revenues of the district of Sheoi^j, which was likewise 
situated within the limits of the Ceded Provinces, but 
had been usurped by the Gorkhas before the date of the 
cession. The Court of Nepal refused to entertain the 
latter proposition, but proposed that the chief to whom 
Bhotwal had been granted should continue to hold it on 
the same conditions as the Palj[>a Baja, and pay the asHesHtsd 
reveimo to the British authorities, —viKiunlly riMfognising, 
therefore, the right of the Bengal (?overnnioni to the sove- 
reign property of the land, ' A Vakil was sent with thwo 
replies to Calcutta, but no disposition was evinced tC 
await the result of his mission, and a body of (lorWni. 
troops took possession at once of more than twi^ihirds of 
the contested territory. They mn% unoppownl oTIio 
negooiation, which had boon suspended by IauiI 
ley’s relinquishment of office, was roHumnd by Bir CI-* 
Barlow, who offered to forego the claiuw of the Ocunpimj 
on Shooraj, on condition that the ( kukhas would relin- 
quish theirs on Bhotwal. The disposition tints indlmtiid 
to compromise the pretensions of the Britihli, served iudy 
to'conhrm those of their opponeids. Their propoml ^ 
farm the revenues of Bhotwal, was declined, but no utept 
were taken to recover xiosHcsfllon of ihiHlistrict, mul tho 
Nepalese remained in undisturbed ocioupatloii of tliii lands 
into which they had intruded, Ik^om 18011 to li#* At III# 
lalitor date, a romonstranco afalnst Urn ndtiitloti of th« 
tor^tory was addrciiod by Loi*d Mluto to llm ili^a of 
Nepal, which was mot by m mmm and uiwaMi&i^toiy 
reply ; but the Baja oxprewed a williigiifii to igrii# It 
the appointment of ^Commissioners to iiivwlifiite ilit 
claims of both pariioa on the ipot* 11111 ftltmithut of llti 
Govemor-Gtecml being direoW at tlik to lit 

disturbances at Madras, and tlif fc«|dfditJoriii apii^t lit 
French and Butch Islands/ the couimuiuoftilf4i no| 
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immediately acted upon; but towardn the end of ibll^ BOOK li 
fresh eiicroaclimeutH l]ia¥iiig taken place, it l/ecaiim iiidib- omvr. i. 

pensably necessary to ooiiBuler seriouBiy liow ninch longer — 

they were to l>o endured* The Guvomor-C lenoral Imviiig 
accordingly deliberately reviewed the whole cpiehiicui, de- 
termined to accede to the proposed arrangement, although 
he anticipated little benefit from the result* He Imil in 
the first instance repeated the ofier made by Bird* Barkiw, 
to permit the Nepalesc^io retain Sheoraj, on the coiidiiitm 
of their withdrawing from Bhotwal ; but their persevtirlng 
disinclination to assent to any comprouiihe determined 
him to retract the offer, and to leave the right to bc4h 
districts to be the subject of investigation* Major Brail- 
shaw was nominated on the part of the British Cloveni- 
ment to confer with Oommihsionci's appointed by ill© 

Court of Khatmandii with regard to the disputed Iimcte on 
tho Gorakhpur frontiei*, and conferences for the luljust- 
mcnt of the rights of the rcHpectivo claimants were 
ferried on through the greater part of tim iw<^ fidhm'lng 
yearn. 

While maiiorH w(;re thus dreumsfaueed in Chirakhpur, 
aggrfesioiw <»f a lilm origin Wijrt^ eoiumii ted on the BriliHli 
territory of Haran, lying tho 4*ast of dorakhjsir, and, 
like it, cxmtigiious on its northern ilivlsion, whieh cuiiHii* 
tuted the district of neitla, the hilLn ilirtniglami the 
state of Makwanpiir. Bonier disputes had always sub* 
sistod hetween the Itaja of Ikdtia and his ndghhmif tin? 
liaja of Makwanpur. The former ha<l bccfune a wihjoet 
of tho British dovermuent, in t7dfi; the latter was wii- 
quered by the Gorkhw shortly before that dale, anil, 
adopting his c|uan'd«, they doMcmided into the bw-kiifl#i 
and sdKod upon pari <*f tho Beiiia houmlary. The aggros 
»ion was promptly and vigorously repelled* In I7d7,^,a 
miltary force under Major Kinlooh drinat tin* UorlhaH out 
of the povinciv and, following them into th« hillo, took 
poiioision of Makwanpur. When a gum I undrrstiindhig 
with the Court of KtmtiiMwidu wm restmed, Mr* 
gave up that part of Makwanpur jrhioh was aiititikd in 
the hii% htil retained tho iiiw-landa on the llotikn 
tier as a oottpi«iali 0 n for Iho mui of militaif c«|iodlll#a 
which the dovemmont had biuui tn 

iolf-dofcneo to mrftrtftko, from that period tli# mm- 
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BOOK IL qtiered tract liatl fomad a portion of the Beiiia&niiiKlari^ 
OHAXM. and had paid revenue to the British Governniout withe ait 

— any question of its right having been agitated by Nopal. 

In 1811 , however, emboldened by the obvious rahictaiice 
of the Government of Bengal to engage in ht^stilitbis, — a 
reluctance which, agreeably to tho rnaxiiiw of Gurkha 
policy, could only be accounted for by coimcsimm weakness 
— the Nepalese advanced a claim to tlie division of Na« 
nore, in Bettia ; and the Gorkha governor of the adjacent 
hih district crossed tho border with an arinocl force, burnt 
and plundered several villages, levied contributions on 
several, and called upon others, to tho number of twenty- 
two in the aggregate, to acknowledge allegiance to his 
government. His incursion provok(‘d resistance: the 
people of the country took up arms, and, as flu* Gorkha 
party was weak, defeated and e\p(‘li<‘d tfhum, Theli huder 
was killed in tlie aflray. A sirongcr force was immedi- 
ately dcspatcluMl from Nijpal, against whhdi no iii!c(|mite 
means of resistance were at liand; anti the whole of 
lands originally separated from Makwanpur wt^ro forcibly 
re-O'oeupied by the<lorkhaB, without ilieir (umdoHcoiidiiig 
to give previous intimation of their prriciiHhms or tiudr 
purposes. ^ 

After long and protractcil dlscuMutms, the right of tho 
British Govermuont to the disputod lands on the frontier 
of Gorakhpur was eatabliHlieil by doeumoiitary oviilonoe* to 
rebut whicli no saiisfaeiory t<*Htimony mm brought b»rwani 
by the (Jommishionors from Ni^puL ''rhey, iievrrihohtsw, 
doclinod to nK'ogniso tho riaim of thi' ihifisli, or to direiil 
the removal of tho Gorkha oBicers from the iihurped ilb* 
tricis, without authority from Khatmaiidu, to wlilolt they 
required to refer. A suggestion wns, howovofi iiwilif to 
l^'or Bradsliaw, that the liiija of Nepal iwlii tho 

disputed lands In eichange for a iriust, hnwl, 

along the skirts of ihe hilk, to be gwm up by tli« llriiiiili 

I BetMe» tlliirieti mom pirtittHlurly isw‘<slflctJ lf» ttw ti-ft. ph * 

croachiJKintti had twarred ili« wlwdr f*f tti» mf4m » 

tlw riwtn, to tlw SotloJ. la Tirhttt, iW Mii WIS# tii«« ili#n t»i» 

hundfid had* at diBhwttt tUttW, hmi hf 

In Buroilly, thvf BmI out of of llo» l¥f^giiii td 

Khymjwr, Itfty rlulmod a« oxioaUv# twet tit flit* /.itlo of M«r#l 4 ii*l f iii4 
itt iHil, thoy ftttomptcil to eooupy in *l«. Ii'roiory uf tfip |iw* 

t4trti*d Hikli c'hitdfi but mm {trovmtert By this ul Um flfttlA 

Politiofil AK»*ut.— NMtui Paiwrut jiHutoa for ('mnt of rfw|triift% ter** 
tlvo of tto War, hy tun .MaOiUiu of UuntlnBiH S77. 
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*1 , 

Govcriiuioiii To*tlil3 coinj^rombi* LonI -fu hi*» 1 liia 

coiicurri'iice; lio coiiBidtwl tlie proj>c»Md to Im pifwi valent i,nAt\ t ,' ' 

to au admihrtion, tliat the rig!it of Im (knTnu«*‘iit fo ~ 

Sheoraj and Bhotwai was miWtantiatad, lan wiih truh the 

case, and that the Oourt of Kopal was not onliihjd to any 

compO!i*^ation for the ahandoiimeui of oiijimt and violfiit 

■usurpations. Jle regarded the ptopohiikui also as 

and teuiporisiug, and as tudikeiy, even if ae^iwioM’pd in, to 

put a slop to the uufougded daiius of the Chu'khaihiviTii* 

meiii fie, coimetiuoutly, iumsted on the uiirpialifiod 

rostoratiou of the tiHur|)ed territory ; aiid, m tloi t ’onuois- 

sioaera pleaded want of powora, he addresac'd a letter to 

the Raja, reminding him of liia promise to ahlde hy the 

result of the imjulry, and calling upon him tc^ fuifil hk 

his promise, by ordering his officerH to retire from the 

disputed districts,-*- expressing ins earncjst wish to remain 

upon tenuB of amity with tlie^Nepai state, but deelariiig 

Ills inieuiioii of occupying the lands in quc?stir)n by force, 

iPihey wore not peaceably resigntsl. Military preparaiiouH 

were set on foot for cnirrying ihc ineujuv iid(» eiled when 

the fioason should permit, as little tapeeJaf iun uan 

tainccftlmt the (’omit, of Khaimaudu would be iudueetl by 

conciliatory repremuitatitum to recHiio from its preieii 

sioim. Iiclbre a defnutivo answer was received from tlio 

Riya, the l*krl of iMoira had sucetsodutl to thy m#vi;rnmi?ni 

of India. 


When the aggressions mi the Hamti frontier were eom- 
mitietl, strong rtunouHiraneim were addremnl to the t'oiirfc 
of fChatunandn, and a demand was xmule that the Inmk 
which, Inwl been seh»ed should bo imnmltutolj nmUmh 
It was eedeti, however, that tlm right to ihom stmitH 
nevoriheltJHft Ihj invesHiigatod by iim magiht,ndes of Baratu 
»diho oflleem of Ntqial ; and it wiw promi.'od, that, if 
0orltha olaitn to any of the villages shfuihl be made good, 
they stiouid bo resiored, An tuviiHiigation luttordlngly 
took plaoo, the result of which was to disprove the (jorkha 
protoiiiloiw;^ but a final dtHsmhm wm not inskkid on 


\ A 4 flifwtal i% Immmtt teW Uy tlwi of In tliflf 

testnwikrtrt ttfm tmnirni mmit, wlm wm m imm tmn t» Oil' 

mUik, mui wliicli Ml th«i ta4f ftf llmf 

Me mrnrn Mm mmh ' 

tuten a ptrfUm ttt teurf, mtil mmmUm *i' ' 

gMum uittolt^r ia tli« i'ipl territerlw Crwl^rrlttg m iteiib 14##% 



U niSTOKT OF BEITISII l^DIA, 

BOOK II. until the Comminsioners in Gorakhpur fehould ho able to 
CHAF. I. extend their inquiries to Sai'aii. It appeared, however, to 

— the new Governor-General, that the queistloii of right had 

1811 . Been so unequivocally decided hy the previous proceed- 
ings, that it needed no further deliberation ; and Lieui- 
Colonel Bradshaw was authorised to proceed to the sjwt 
in company with the Gorkha Commissionors, for tlie 
purpose only of adjusting any minor points which might 
remain to be set at rest. The vijjages had in the mean 
time been conditionally evacuated hy the Hepideio, Their 
own Commissioners disapproved of the temporary transfer, 
and, making their disapproval a plea for closing the ooafer- 
ence, refused to hold any further commimieation with the 
British represontativo, and returned abruptly to Ncpald 
It was evident from the conduct of the (lorkha (.‘onnnis- 
sioners, that the Court of Kliatinandu had no hcrious 
intention to concur in apy amicable Hciilcmcnt ; but, 
unwilling to ju’ccipitato a cpiarrel, the {iovenwr-Gcuerai 
renewed in an address to the liaja the roinoiwirariceH arfcl 
arguments that had been hitherto urged in vain, requiring 
Mm to acquiesce in the conoliisioiiB which had been 
lished by the conferences of the CowmmsionorH bbth in 
Gorakhpur and Saran, and to accude to the pifiteeabie oc?cu^ 
pation of the lands by the civil ofllcers of ilie Bniiah 
Govorumoui A refusjil to acknowhaigo the (‘ompimy’s 
rights was, after some delay, received. No idicrnatEva 
thoroforo, remained but the relin(|ui»!imetifc of the itkiitw 
which had been substantiakul, or their resolute vindiriitiom 


oflflc^'T inc*ntion(‘(l in the TIu‘ ieijft t ** Votl will llmf lii 

cf)r««‘qu<»nr«^ of it ItHtor wliifb I rwuvi’ti frmn Mr. llAwKliii «f riifnit, 

irw tliat Bir Kwlions Slag wtitild Iw ruiii»ltr4 hy ttw liUllili UnfmmmM^ 
I (lid not punish luin an 1 iilwaia ottwjrwto hw«i 4w. U 
psiWiwUm of tha twenty-two wltlrts Iw had Mr. Twoiiif wm 

a^rwardii ««a u tmktkm Uie t fly fci# 

fiwtiirfei, Utt ri^bt of tut« pventmenk wid of tiMi «# 

wtrt fully eitiUiltabed t tUe Ifettit iMtt mm^l tmitm wi 
wbetofer In iapport of bis elalm. Mr. Touttg n«i proliiWy «p'rl«i iliit m 
OoTemtnonfe. You wUl state tlwse ob«irmtloi» In » iiropr 
Bnprs, ». f, 

> The abrupt rlopartur® of tp Oommteloners » rrft?m«i by Mf, I# 
the rerfipt, by the Ifuja of Hepnl, of tb» tetter of tbi Uoy«fn»r4l^ti#rnl, ite- 
clftring hw resolution Ui cu»%y the liisfts by f«rr«* if i»t uf 

within a siwcified pertwl. Awnrdlnic tn ttii dtwwipwit Iwl qwiW, i §mm 
from wttli tli# lirttlsli ^^wiinlsioiwir, Tlry ^ *« 

interview with Uw Major, wlm madt tt«i of lmpr«r latigtia^ ilwift | 

in rorwiiC|U{*nc‘e of whirh thuy rctnainud sttet ? i» !»#!«»*»# 

forward, they came ftway.’^—Noiwtl p. M4, Tim *t 4 t« p»pf* «| 

appear io bo no more voradotts timn timm of amwelviltod 
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Tho latter \xm ii/loptccl, Tlit* vilkgeB on Sunni frsiniir*!* BOOK IL 
were rotaiiied, and a detanhiiient was simt into llliotwal ohap. i, 
and Sheoraj; Before which the Nepalese rolired 

withont attemptiiig to offer anj resi^tancod 

The proniptitiido ami docision whidi charactcrimid the 
moaniircH of the British Government convineod Ihu Ctmit 
of Khatwandu that tho cfImh which itmiHt have cri«foifi- 
platod had now arrived, and that dL4pates ro^’p«wditi,% 
border lauds had temiii^ied in the alti*rnafi%o of peace or 
war, TIio question w^aa deliberately cunhidcred in a 
council of tho principal chiefs, and a snuiiuarj of tliifir 
opinions wm transmitted to the military governors of tho 
frontier. In doferenco to tho seTiiimeiifs of rlio Ihija, or 
rather of the Itegent minisior, who advtHml4*ti hi»siiiitk% 
the oonoluftion of the council was for w^ar ; hut of 

the chiefs entertained sounder views of its probalilt? coumo- 
quences, urgeid porsovoranco in tho eemtso of policy 
hitherto pursuod, au<l recoimmnidcwl, if nimvohhdilo, the 
■fflltimalo coiioosHimi of the illspuiitd toirltory bolow tho 
hills. To ihosii priidoiit rorfumnoudjUion-. v\i'rc opposed 
the uniform oiuiwshs whicdi had hif horio aiB'u*h»t! I ho arun 
of Hipal, tho powq^’ful military for«*o of f!ir pisUMpidity, 
and the natural atrongth of tho eountry, wbuih ooti.‘t,itid«*d 
an impregniible barrior against an Briplioh luva iom Tlio 
small fort of Blmrtporo, arguod ilio mmiat* i\%%n ? the work 
of man, yoi ilm British were. dofoHte,d in tJieir atifinpf-u 
against it. flow little, then, was it likely that tley jthonitl 
storm ih«5 mountrdn hmtneiiseH constructed by the band «rf 
Clodf^ Ilm determination, however unwloi*, imlleated a 
lofty and patriotic spirit ; hut the inmlo in whhdi 11 w»« 
armoum^eil was cliariicterlstio of a barliaroim court. 

Tho iipproacli of the rainy seanon and tlie uidmalildnM 
ftf th# eouniry at that period, as well m tfie .‘eemingrio 

^ Tfeiie tt«'» titton m4n fhn Kurtutlvn of ii4» Wiir, tw tliii 

SI|Wttili»f ‘Hifte lUwjn, 

s 111# ef tliif UimfiHbiw t«» 0*“ this mi 

Into tti# tiftHili ef ta»* Uuisiyti, * 1,^(1 jpninmt tiy Mr. Ui t'iH- ntij4 |#rw* 
w«f>iiwl ti liWtii ?^ti Uir iit. Ifi# fi«Tf*nb ti 

tto matry, «ttl riiitltiri' pimw mitt mjmmitm ut hm tf<e fiibf tMtdtm 
of r«lltttt«o if ft tittt Uattfl, «i«i# mt it f»r tW »4 lit# 

mil lIttjA*, if wMtti ftiieftlnii lftf» Utft tnmmlftinft mny l-e m tlit 

iiitmv ? *fttl »wf ttf ttw rlifitfii ae *wa IfWitMe $-f» 4f»i*Uir# III# 

ittprbrtty tff tii W# imv# hinjerte,r^^ Imi Itaiiril 

iftr ; If w# laUtlrwftrt wj wma t» ti$Ut It k 

Una wHf wii» #ir Jiirtkwij #rnt# 

»tt4 lliat It lit lltft »«*! «r 'll# 

I'riiit3i4tf tl«it I|| tiiiil*, Im tftk U #1* 
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HISTOBY OF BRITISH pOIA. 

BOOK IL quiesoenc© of the Nepalene in the occupation of ilie 
CHAP, I, disputed lands, induced the Government to ^^ithdraw the 
troops, leaving a civil force of armed police at tlu^ frtiniior 
thanas or stations of Bhotwal and Slieoraj. On the morn- 
ing of the 28fch May, a party of Gorklnm, under the 
command of the late Governor of the district, fittiwjked 
the post at Bhotwal The police wore over|Mnvored, 
eighteen men were killed, and the head otiioor, or Tlimi" 
iiadar, who surrendered himself, ^as tied to a tree and 
killed with arrows. The stations of Sheoraj were fibandoiied 
by the police, but not until one had been eurpriHcd mid 
several lives had been lost. The lands were immediately 
taken possession of hy the Gorkhas. Although this out** 
rage demanded instant punishment, the semson of fh<’ year 
delayed its infliction, and an o}>portumty was airnrded f.o 
the Baja of disavowing the perpetraioi'r. 4»f the ofFenfe. A 
letter from Urn (hivernor-daiorai rtniuireti 1dm In fulfd the 
obligation, but it received an (wasiveand menacing reply. 
Hostilities were therefore ovitlenily unavoitiabln ; and, iiff lb* 
an interval diligently devoted t(> preliminary iirraugnimml.s, 
and the collection of informatiem regarding a. wmiifry but 
little known, war with Nopanl was announced, In n Iminl- 
festo detailing its causes and vindicating itn nccesdtyd 
War having been resolved upon, it bei'ann* neci .'^'.^nry to 
dotormine the principles upon which it should bi^ carrliHl 
on — whether a defensive or effeiiMive system .drnuld bo 
ado}>ted,and in either case what course slnudd be pmwufaL 
The former was open to weighty objmdions. It elimrly 
impOHsible adocpiately to guard a line of opui 
oxtending wwon hundred miles* at every wsallablo poinl | 
and the Nepales(j would have it In their pmwr to Itifliei 
injury and loss upon thoir enemy with Utile iiii/Affl of 
uuforlng retaliatiom To maintain large Isallea of troop 
iifthtMilwottldbe attended with tlm «ifiif In 

whatever matmar they might bo ©mployod j aiel fliu ooisl 
was likely to bo heaviest in the end, If Ihoir iiiiudivily ww 
productive of a tedious and liarwing prolongatioii of 
liostilitics. It was also obviously iulvisiiide, nut mitndy to 
defend the British tmritory i^ainst luitial ag|rfW^loit, l#iil 
to deprive tie Gorkhagovenotmeni of tfm mmrw of* 
ing their ineuriKions, by eontractiii^fclio litnlin of ffuilr 

« It !h datcid Lmdniow, I«fc ttf mti; md It ft si# 

Pov¥cre m ttilianee a«a frletidsiliJi) with iiti C^iimraio',— l|l* 



I)IVISf0N| OF THE BEITIBII FOIICE. t, 

poHHusHiciiiH, ri^diwiiig llifir pow«)r, anil liuiiildiiig tlieir BOOK II 
ambition. Tho (kfojmi?# .^yniniii wan tberdbrr ilb-cwki!^ chap, l 
and it only roniained to distermine tho |iliin of ofleiiHivo — — - 
oporatioiiH an admnco io Ivimtmandu wiili a cunconlratenl ^^bl. 
force ; or a Biiiiiiltaiieous attack <m different points of the 
long line of tlio Ciorkha conqiK^tn, throughout wliicii tin* 
rocoiitly Hiilijngiited peopio and chieffn worn mmlj io fell 
off from ilieir opprosHivo ridoi'a, and welcome iiiidfiiciliiato 
the apprcnich of the British troopH. To ihiH polltiail 
advantage wan to bo ac^ed tho difficulty of moving lirngo 
bodies of troops in so rugged a country, of providing thout 
with supplies where the soil was so unproductive’, and of 
koophig tip a ooinmunieation with the lowlands in conso- 
(|Ueno0 of tho deadly miasmata which render the forests 
on tb© skirts of the hiik utterly imjamsablo tinring a con- 
siderable portion tho year. It was, iliorofon^, dotiu'- 
mined by Lord Moira to prefer the latter plan, and operai- 
ing upon tho Kali river, which Severed tlie (ku’kha po^ww- 
arms nearly in two, as a centni, to dirc<*.t his first offoris 
against ihe wesiern pfO’fnm, whilst otluir divisiuns Wi're io 
m<wo against the (sa^aTU half, and advance iiif(t the vallty 
of With views four separate divisions wen* 

formed which were io ascend ilic hills at as nmny places 
as soon as tho rains had buffichaiily subsided te alhav of 
thoir forward rnovemoni 

The first of tho divisions, eompHshig about li,oob m«n, 
under tho commaml of Majordjciioral Oehtirrlouy, was 
destinocl to at(4ick the Clorkha pimititms at the western 
extremity of thoir lino, Tho sooimd, strmig, com* 
mandod by Mfijiorditmoral Giliospio, wiC4 infcciidod to 
occupy ihdira l>fm, a valley above tho first mugtt of liills, 
and biwiege dytiik, tho principal fortress fff tho eniiniy in 
thf proviiimi of Clorliwah The third tii vision, of almiit 

Letter iu Urn Omlmuru ftth Auaw^t, linL»*N»'|ut F?ii|*rr«, 

094 'Th® WllLity fwlky uf ihii (*enrt iti tUttnivft fr«ini ilwC rrl* lik 

Lw4»hlf* Ir tlwJr tan rr 0 w*mtlmi HtULS iwtl tli« 

iategrltf Ilf llte If»rf!0irle8 JUi^M have Irtsm wH'itwl ly tfjr ef 

##© te»lF Ilf tfwp«p* m«*aiilnK» l« ilio ti««f 

OTfiptoywiitt « tlie purmmph iliry n 

rtwIJw ** We ar# tnrllirt t4» lii« 

fttein fli# «! ttw by Ummpmr, Ifiil It 

liwteid of dif «lf terw Inte »i tmny a rwKWfaif^iiKl ulliitl 

fiwi lie«t »»% It 0mmy Saw Ui# iwwa df itte w«f » 

# to tti« wf a fwiifute***** 

Political Uitttf to ftittftb, tttfc riiC l«U. At n lator ite Odtin § 0 ^$ 
tteistr vktwiwittitftiinta tiw plra wi wtiteli Ltit W 

MiA, litT I ftM* 
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BOOK n. 4,600 troops, was placed Tinder the orders of Ifajor-Oeiioral 
CHAP. I. Jolm Sullivan Wood, and was to march from the Qomkh- 

pur frontier through the long-disputed districts of 

16W* Bhotwal and Sheoraj to Palpa. The fourth and mcwt con- 
siderable division, comprehending nearly 8,000 men, com- 
manded by Major-General Marlej, was to mako ilio most 
effeotiial impression on the enemy, and was to march 
through Makwanpur directly to Khatmandm Arraugo* 
ments were made at the same tii%e for the defonoo of the 
interjacent parts of the British frontier by local coips ; 
and at the south-eastern end of the line east of the Kmsi 
River, Captain Latter, commanding the Raiigpmr local 
battalion and a battalion of regular native infantry, was 
directed to convert a defensive into an ofFeiisivo atfcitiicl#, 
should circumstances bo favourable io tlie ebangt*. **1110 
whole force amounted to more than moii, wifh 

gumJ To oppose so formidable an armament, ibe Gorkims 

1 The ddtailH of th«* «(»voraI divlKlon-if worn m follow**! ^ 
Istm?. Artillorv, {Oiroretttj and Natm? ...» ^ 

Kative intiritry— lijtttallon 14,2ml battiilinn 
6th, 2rul btttteUou SrU, 14 hfUttihon litth, iiad 
set mapmlm of the 2tnl hattiUlow Ihth) , . 4T7H 

Pionciem 2fii;> #, 

OrAimace, two IB-pottttdw, ten 6-pc»untU*rii, four f *of tars - ^ 
anti howlt!?;erK. 

2nd UiT. Artniory 247 

ILM.Mutnoyr fM 

Natlvf' Infantry— (I battalion 6th, lot hitttalwtt 
I7th, iMt hattaliouTth) ..... sriH 

X^lonoera . U.! 

Ordnance, two l2»pf)Hnd(}r«, ehfht 6i«{Mntntier», four » • 
howitsjcrs, 

3rd Oiv. Bth Native cavalry . . , . , , H4 

Artillery 4W 

n.M.nth im 

Native infantry- flcft of kith Itfittalloiw 

of the ! ttii, 2nd Iwttallou I7th, four 
2nd tfattailon, Sth and ami kittatlon VMM , 

llcaiocri fill 

Ordnance ftnir 6.|wmnckr«, thwie 3-pmmdrffi, four awriari 4,4*il 

,md Ht)ivite«ri. 

4ml)iy* Artfllwy 

IC.M, 24th lief, 

NaUvfi Infcntr^— (tst battalion iHtli, kft udiif 
2nd battalion 22mt, 2nd Imttalhm IMb, 2nd tmk 
taUfm2.’'dh, Uamprlihral battoltett, Oliwiipraa 
n. infantry) Umn 

Pionwri , , l7#l 

Ordnance, four m-pimdip, Ibwr d-pniiders, few « ^ f, 11**1 
S-pfitindcm, twelvo mortars and Iwwltifri, 

Total «lKiy-efgM gnn% and men . , , ^ 

Con^iidorahle reinforcements Jolnud two firrt dhl4*>m^ lrr#» 

fftJlttr troo|H ami Kativn coniinguiitM, to tim ojttoul of idnm 
Nopal Taperw, lUT, 432. 



|OECES OF KEPAL. 17 

iii tfiG beginning of t!ie \far eould nut mmU^r wor#? thfia nofiK IL 
12,000 regular troo|% *wliich wcra i^caiture-'i alung the chaim. 
extoiicled leiigtli c^f tlieir frontier. They iierii 
during the war l;y levies of local militia; hnt tii«y were Wl'l. 
without dmciplino, iin|Hirfectly ec|uipped, liial woro ik^I 
always well -affected to their nilors, as tlicj w’ijrc ofkiii 
raised from tlia subjects of the ctin«|ueroci lull hltiten* A 
fow forte, BtrtHigly Bit-uated, but in other respects of little 
importaiico, commanded the principal of tins iimtin- 

tains. The main niren^h of the (lorkluw coiiBihtf*4 in tfwj 
spirit of the government, the bmvery ami tlevotiiflncsH <if 
the regular troops, the impracticability of the csount ry, 
the inexperience of thoir adversaries in mouniiiin wiirliu'e, 
and their ignomnco of the grouml on which they wore to 
move* atid of the character of the iniople with wiioin they 
were to contend. • 

Major-C General Oillespie’B division was ttBscmbkd at 
Saharanpur on the Ihth of October. On idic following 
d»y the advuuoo, commanded by Lieut.-Oobmel (^nrpenter, 
procwded l»y tlm Timli pann into the vaihw of the Ohm 
On the 22ntl, Lioui.-<’oh>msl Maw bey followt'd with the 
main llody, and oecgpied tins town of Dehm, whieli give,^ 
the valley its appellation. The Oork has fell batd, a-itlm 
British advaiHsed, to the f<»rt of Nalapani, or Kalanga, a 
small fort id tout live miloH from Behra, hir<mgly |Hfidt'd to 
a wteep detached hill, six hundnsd feci high, covered willii 
jungle. 11m summit was a tabledand above half a ndln in 
lon^h ; and at the further extremity airawl the fori, ii 
stone ipmdrangukr buikling of no gw^at isiionh im** 
larged and streitgilmimd by nimhuim* It wiw garrimnnd 
by a body of six hundred Clorkhiw, commanded liy IM* 
bhadra Sing, whom AmarSinglliapa, the miliiary gOTOrnor 
of thf wwiorn districte, bail HolecUHl for his httrepldity to 
onOTOiter the first ouMct id the oniiiny. * 

Itbui-Coloniil Mawboy, Imvliig marched u|ici« Kidangii, 
sumtaoiod the gaiTison to surrmukr. An answer of 
defiance r 0 iurimd% the smnmonfi,* ami an Mmk wm 
in eottiiiiupcc mwlo upon the fort on th# 24l!i (ktolior* 
Withinfiniti Wwur gum were wtrrled up the hill^ and » 

* Tlw letter ws# iilgtiii to 

tt»« It wag rtf a lii# I# i«r|- rw Wm^rmpm^nm tttiwrli i«t 

near, but tlrat he siwaM Atiwf tto wrti^r a irtelt la hb 

von, II. 0 
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BOOK IT. battery was constructed ; but the place appearing to be 

CHAP. r. too strong to be taken by these means, Colonel Mawbey 

— suspended proceedings and awaited the orders of his 

superior. General Gillespie immediately mo^ad with the 
remainder of the force, and joined the adTance on the 26th. 
Heavy guns were brought up, a battery wm erected, and 
preparations were made to carry the fort by storm. The 
assault took place on the Slst. 

The troops had been distribidjed in four columns of 
attack and a reserve ; and it was intended that the former 
should move against the several faces of the fort at the 
same moment, upon a signal being fired from the battery. 
Three of the columns, having to make a circuit of aomo 
distance over very rugged ground, marched before day- 
break, but had not reached their appoiuhHl d(‘.siinatimii 
at 8 A.M., when the sigii«il-guii was* fired. It was not 
heard by them.^ In the mean time a sortiii was made by 
the garrison, which was repelled by the remaining column ; 
and General Gillespie, thinking that the retreating cmoiffly 
might be followed into their own intreucimirnt by a briik 
and vigorous pursuit, ordered the column, toget hw with 
the reserve and a company of the Btfi, or Royal hCih di«- 
mountod dragoons, to hasten fotwarrl and carry the plao# 
by escalade. The troops sulvanoeil HU?adily tc* ilm foot of 
the wall: but the commandant, besides manning the mni* 
parts, had placed a gun in an outwork priitocting the gaU** 
way in such a way as to enfilade the wall upon that nidi ; 
the fire from which beat down the pionenm bofor® tlit 
ladders could bo applied, and destroyed Gm loitding files 
of the twsailanta. Foiled in their attempt to wciilo the 
wall, which had sustained no damage friui'i the pnivbiti 
fire of the battery, the men attempted to foreti tli# out- 
work and oawy the p^te. Tliey were rmnvml with ««ch a 
lieavy fire^ and suf^red io severely, that it wm fotind me- 

* Aeoorltof to Priasor, (History of of ih* IlfiMtti of 

HMttefo. witlelMM Urn tlRit 

joint wfekh ww hm. TmiTw, lit titf tf 

Oillesrte, ttp tae tlwo wm to t&vo tw Iwiarm nfter tli# tlittali wfelcfe 

WM fiwd u sewv Mr. Mmmt ttirt Ibt Mpftt w$n 
l>ofore tho timr InjEoiidea, 4 fid WM aot 11 mm 

pectod.— Tm«k itt lUmalftyai fa Cotetoi It ii 

said that tlie wot flrod at oVtoel, two ti«ri nfter wlilri wm lli« 
time for the Ho n^m otatoi tlpI It wr# imt htaol If gitlf* 

Oatitain Fa<!M)rCai»Wtt Oompholl, OomtiAttdiiig th« iltw! 

— Hepal Fapors, 4m 



-«rTBMFr TO STOllM* 

ceBsary to dmw them off to the* Hlneliet of Imtii at a 
little <li«taiico from the fm’t. Although the other ojlimiuH 
had ijot yet c?oine into aotiou, (Jeiiersd irntati«l 

by the repuke wliieh had iMseu hUEiaitied, pewiBUid in re« 
Hewing the attempt, dedarhig aloud hk deteriuiiiiition t,o 
carry the fort or ioho liin life. Aco^mliiigiy, he piaced 
himaeif at the head of ihrtm frijnli coiiipani*.%H of the fi3rd 
regiment ami of the dragoons, and led them again towmitk 
thogatofff the fork When wnihin ntngr; of the enoiiiyk 
inatcidockM, the men <if iho fdinl hung liackJ Tin* (hm-* 
ral, in adwtmo of the lino, In vainoaliodoti them to follow 
him ; and, while waving Iub hword to oncoumgo them to 
come on, ho wjim «hot tlirough the heart, and immotIktf;ly 
axpirod. Ilk aidtHiocaiiip, Lieut. OTIar% wte killed hy 
hi« Mide ; Cjaphiin Bycr«, the Brigiidc-Majar, wm woiiiidcd ; 
and many of the dJagoon% hy whom the ilinmml hail laam 
hmvdy Kccondnd, warn killed# <;r wounded*® Th# Mi of 
IJ|enerai CHlloBpio cmnpleted the dhatouragemont of the 
men, and a retreat wjw cn’d»*rofh One of the other 
iumiw, that which wan coiumanded hy raplain ^’ampholl, 
arrival in iinio to cover ilio retreai. Too lo. h had heon, 
for the duration of f.ho aorviise, eonoiderithlr : the 
of th« men wm unfavourahlo ; littio prorfpict i tiRt**! of 
carrying ihf« fort hy iihHimit ; and, m tin* gunn worn iiwuL 
liebnt to rdihnt a hr«*aoh, dolom*! Mawhey, on whom fh« 
eominand tlevolvfitl,d«!oni«fd it prudent toroiurn to Initrii, 
and there await the arrival of a haiterhig d-rain from 
Delhi, 

The nainklte ordimimo having kmi on ilt# 

^4th of Nowndair, tlm army uawmi oit the following tky 
onoi more agiwiwi Kalauga. A hattery of If^-piiimtlnra 
wm cCMiiteic^teil, and a praodlrahlo breach wiw ofllcU*d hy 
of the 27th. Tim wtorming party, laumiating fd* ilii 
oom|«tiy and one hatialion company of ili« 
iSrd^ and th# grewnhijr companhjn of iho mh, 7lh, iind 
Jl5lh' Mill?# iniwifety nfgimcnhs cov<»red hy the light 

* 'rtift iwttt rf tlih werr in n. 41 m*mL »#«*. 

#ilf to aafi tm* hfmw »|fctiiwiiof 

fnrwi§ 

^ TImi te'W mm i'lt tt®rm ttiwif iftwfi 

0 &mm mi tvif fewiirftil piit iiurtp^n wmatiWf Iir4tli?» 

Cilllfifite sail CFll»r»» iWi wwrrs tUW mpm nte«t#iftiit 

U0t% liittfttteii, Iifiipi lha 1*^. 1. 1 j|«4 K»«ipi E|I|#| 

Of line attHdriil fegf t*»# kilW aij^ 


111 

BCKlK IL 

rHAi*. I. 

IHM. 
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BOOK XL infantry of the 53rd, and supported hy the rest of the 
CHAP. I. force, was commanded to advance. The assailants were 

— ordered to move with their muskets unloaded, and to 

1814;. carry the breach by the bayonet alone ; — an order which 
seems to have been ill-timed, as after the previous re- 
pulse, and in the prevailing disposition of the eohliery, 
confidence in their display of that calm courage and des- 
perate determination which such a method of attack im- 
plies, could scarcely have been warranted. Either from 
the discouraging influence of this order, or from causes 
unexplained, the troops, although they moved without 
hesitation to the breach, manifested little resolution or 
perseverance in their attempts to force an entrance into 
the fort. They suffered considerable loss on their ap- 
proach ; and, on arriving at the breach, they found that 
within it was a precipitous descent of ilboui fourteen feet, 
at the foot of which stood a part of the garrison, armed 
with spears and sharp-pointed arrows, supported liy 
another portion, provided with matchlocks and various 
missiles. After a feeble effort, the assailants recoiled, and 
drew off to a short distance from the wall ; wliero^ they 
remained for two hours, exposed to heavy fire and an 
unceasing shower of arrows and stones. Tho example and 
instigations of their officers wore in vain exerted to ani- 
mate them to a second attack ; and, finding that tlwdr 
backwardness was insurmountable, it became necessary 
to withdraw them from their position. They were ac- 
cordingly recalled, after sustaining serious loss.* 

The project of carrying the fc^rt of Kalanga by assault 
was now relinquished, and recourse was had to a 
ment, which was attended with almost immedlalo 
The fortress, which was little more than an open ©iiclosur® 
^thin stone walls, afbrded no shelter to th® and 

speedily beeaw untenable. In the eouwe of three days 
the place was strewn over with the killed, the sionoii 
firom whose unburied bodies hdoamo^ntolembk ; and tiia 
commandant abandoned the pkee with no more than 
seventy survivors o# of the six htindred of whom hin 

* Four ofRce# and tUirty-tliw primtei wtrt klllM, »wtn «4 ii« 
fttiJidred atid tlUrty-sIx privates mm wouiidcdr 'Ow iillltd 

Captain Oarapbidl, fith H.I.j Iviautenant Id's $m 

Weutenant Lnxford, Hnrstc Artillery, As obierved by iwiwp, titf Jwitotl 
losss exceeded the number of the Gorklm prrteon, 
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BEMoLISlIEf), 

giifmnti Uul Innm r9ra|»<n^'*l Mbhmlm King iffllvfpilliis BfK‘>K IL 
pnaqm iiii|i«*rei4ff?«l, aii4 joiiwl ^ ibtaeliiiiwiif, a! fitrcw riiAr. i. 
liiisjilr»‘ti fri'#4li ivhicli laid Is^eri neiit in liis 

Imi Iia4 Iwtfii iiiiithlf to iiiaki* tlitnrway tliriaigii llir* f^rl- 
tiftli Tlw imrty wm piiritia^d hy Miywr Linilcw, 

%%im, i#r griMit iiiiiiw nimu tliain fiudiiiiiilj on lli© 

iiiglii rif ijii of A bdid bull smart lie tliia 

tool ill wliirli III© Hi|mhk m hmun degma r©d«i!iii«i 

ilitdr fftimtatlott, i«id y^it fJir Clorkhim to th© roiii ’“fli© 
mimiy di«iipp«*iir6d amuiig tihr, of lit© EifairilAiiWj 

fHid Ilnur |mm!i©r« rf4u«i©d to carti|o The fort of Ka- 
Iwigii was dtuoolisiieiL* 

Tim riipeakifl eh©i;kii and th© iitmvy loss siifferod ai 
Kiilaiiga guvt aw entirely now aa|i©«t to tho war. Tlie tg- 
ittikwii jbml b©#ii tipproparcfd for auoh reioluto resistniico, 
awd| from tlie wlilek tk# gkga kiwi aiorilod of 

ill© ©3cir»ordii»ry galkotry of iko ©nomy, loarnad to look 
forward with diiiiiulHhwl ccmfiuonco to the iwult of sub- 
eoiifii«si«, Ow the other han«h the (iorklum were 
highly okied by the glory of having, with a mere handful 
of mwn HO long kepi at !»ay a well appointed ainl isuine- 
rouhtaniyof ihtur^ooH, and of having iimdo thfun pur- 
ehiwe an ni«igniiieani intiviiehment with the deaifi of 
immy tllHilnguiahifd ofl‘u?er», and the fall of a e.ohdiriiiod 
rointnandi’r. The moral edboi on ih© ndndH of ladh 
parties wm apriniiipal oauHOof ilie proiriu4ts| ©ontinuanoe 
of the war, Hor was the Inm of iiiuo, Ciawidorofl hi 
an lisvil of slight moment, m it hini deranged the 
whole pliin of thc^ rampaigm Tho result ww the more to 
till rogroiitwl m it wiw obvious that it miglit havo liotn 
eaidly fivoaii'd, and that, had tlm aHsailantM cjoiidosoendeii 
at llwt to funploy tin* {mworful minuw wdddi European 
wif 11150 pliitatl in ihoir hamk, amh iimtoad of ruHlilng 
h^lloiig agttiiod atone walls, offootivoly domolinbod thom^ 

Of tirlftii mil ilitwo whofn they idudtered, ropnialiim mul 
111© would not have ||imn unprofUably smtrllioofl Thoirn*- 
fiittMiiily of Ciiiiitirid lidItMpio fnmtraiod lik own tiosign* | 
and hii ikrtiig cscmmge» falling to awakori a fiorrospoiidiiig 
ardour In Itii followuw, proved fatal to hiwi^lf ftml ndi^ 
etikwus to^Wi io|titry* Ilk death wiii, to 

* f'ftr tti 0 ftilriiil Eiteiipi, ### 
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BOOK IL Karaiony with the whole coumi^ of liffl ; af^I, if h« 
oEAF. 1 . exhibited some want of the pinidi^iit fr^rowglil wiii 

self-possession roqnimi inaconmiftiidor, Im di^phiyrd ilwt 

disdain of danger in the disehargo of M» iliif j wliifli irifii- 
stitutes one of the highest c|riaiifioatii«i» d a 
During the intemi tliat elap.4«*<l boforiHlio n^fwilfioii of 
the attack on lOdangig (Jcdrinol Mawl^oy riotai'fliijd liiitf.,* 
Colonel Carpenter with his dmalon t« a tin llni 

right bank of the whoro ^ might ofOTiniaiid flit* 

fords of the ri^er, and interec^pt the ooftiiwiiiioiitiiiii 
tween the Gorkha commandom In the tmi and wu^t 11i« 
same position was favourable for hii ghdng «cl t« Ihi* liill 
tribes, should any of them show a cliHpomtioit to rki iiid 
tinw ofi the 0<»rkha yoke. T!»f» peopio of I m if war in 
'OonHoquonco took up anus, and na muolt alamjod tlio 
Corkha garriwm c»f Darat, in flto mouiitniiii* 

that they haniily eviujuated a fort whictfi ooiild not have 
beau roduocd without trouble ant! hm 
of Kalanga, Cohmol Mawlniy was dirwlod to wia«fi iJi ItR* 
westward into the adja<setit Ddn, or valtoji of K'ard% In 
order to wry mii m much of the original plan m ti'iotfhoi 
the co-operation of the division with V.tai nmlf^f tJie 
mand of Colonel Oohtarhmy* llin force do»«!eifilod into 
the lowlands, to avohl the ridge »e|mmtiiig tlif» llithra 
from the Karda Ddn, and returning norlliwaifli* mktmd 
the latter by the jmss of Mopmnnd. On IJiii liiOi $4 
Deoember the division was witldn woven miki #f Kllmn. 
the capital of the small state of 8l««or,thii whrit 

had boon disposBossod by the Uofkhm mmy l$i 

tins quarter wits oommanded by Ihinjor Bing ifci 

son of Awar Bing, wlioso head«t|iiarbtr« wf^re ftl lyt»|» a 
fort on the top of a mountain lying north from Ihi lowti, 
strangly aitmted In an angle winfre two moiintslii 
m%, and at the height of five thm wet fool ahof o 

the kvil of the wa* On the ^Ofeh of Ihmmkw, Mm ftw 
WM Joined by Mi|jor-OeMr^ Martind|ll, who hml bmu ap. 
poiateil to the command.* 

I tilt I)n«r-’}IT nwtml ir«« rririirt it mmmk 

hf tai wlia lf«l e«d«r litei j $mt « |«Mlf lif 

ws^|)Iar«d in SO Pitnri OftOwfutL w ms tl# lilllA 

rntrk tte $fmi br bln frit § mt mHm< ^ K 

fort Mmairii,-Mwttr»ir (lemiml mui rg t*M|r 

i 10 a « Tw¥d», U M, 

^ ruftow, 4iW. 
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After tliri town of Nihan, Oftfiercil Marliwlell BOOK II 

iiMiT«ii tii tlifi fi«4 Ilf tliti mi the fwiik of cmr. i. 

t.* I J. 1 I* .. 0 ... i.. ...1 .. it t 1 « n. 


was hj niockiifles at mrbws lialgliis ; IIm) mmn^ 

wa« r«iigli awl clifllcnlt, w the bilk rose thminfliout the 
wltctli) wttlifitj by steep arsil abrupt devatlinii^ wuparateci 
by Iw«e ciriiiiibliiig md deep and preeipib>ii« 
ami ttflorileri tie le?el groiinil for the evolntimm of regwkr 
trof^pi. The iwMiliyii liii¥i«g been carofully reeowioiirefb 
it tt|r|s»rml tlmi tie? garrison <le|Knidixi for their supply of 
water tipiiti wells sitinated exteriorly to the forty awl some 
way below it ; imm! the OenemI consec|uently iwolved to 
make au attempt to out off the supply, imd at the same 
tiw# d»|KB»w the omimy of a strongly stixjkaded |>o«l^ 
treeted for ite defence about a mik to the wiwt of tli# 
fortrtiw. With th!a Intention two columns we» fomiid ; 
oil®, under Major Ludlow, to move against the post on the 
kfi and noaroai aide ; tluo othtir, under Major ItichaKls, to 
ntako a ii.ud Jifiaail the stockadii in tim roar. Tiic 

effect of the, cmubniod aiUck wan iliwappoiiiitnl ; aiid iho 
iwocglunnm, being iiin'ccaavciy ovcrpowurotl by awiperior 
force, Wf?re oompoila*! f.o retreat. 

The party under Major UiidiardH left Urn camp at iiiid- 
nighid ’’rimy Innl a march to make of sktooii iniliH by 
imths randy admitting two nwn abn«isi. It wiis olghl 
ohdw^k in ilio morning before they roachod ilni foot of the 
hill on wliieh ttny worn bi establish thomsolws ; imd they 
halted till tell, to allow iho whok of ilm tmti to join awl 
wi They thmi iiwiowkd the nimmtafn, and, tiavlng 
p.inft4 ilio summit, lidvanood to within ttir«o linmlrwl 
yanli of tint fort of Jy ink. The enemy offered no oppin 
tewtig at th# time engaged with tlmlr other 
•iitotii* ♦ 

Thidlfision oomm&ndtal hyMiyor Ludlow® martdwM mt 
him# Mm than ih« column under Major Eictianls, but, 


iiW iil i i 


» II ite lit tettalfcw ISfchir. n, tit# lifta maipafei «f 

*tt«* uTia a rjriri«wi. 

^ rtnitpaw Wf ifiKl tl*# mtlft mm 4* hsa* 
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BOOB II, countered about threoin the raoriiing, ami driven Ifiirl. 
cHAr, I. The column advanced to the mimmit of a liill on iiliirh 

stood the ruined village and tempk* of Janitu, wtiioli 

1^1^* the leading files, consisting <jf the grmiiuiivrrt of liin Ma* 
jesty’s 63rd, dislodged a small Uorkiia |hM, Eiaivd liy 
their siiccesj^ and attributing the rotrifiit of th« oiiiu«y fti 
fear, the grenadiers insisted up(ui being h‘il agtlitMi » 
stockade at no groat distoce, anti appareiiily in* for- 
midablo strength. Cohcoiving thit it might lat carried by 
a vigorous attack, Major Ludlow iMfTmit ted fln> iiftimipi 
to be made, and the advance rushed onwanl wiHtoiil* wail- 
ing till the whole of the detachment hii«l come «p lunl 
could bo formed. The Gorkha cununamlor, Jiwpiio Tlt»p;i, 
was prepared for their reception. Ah wonit le ili«» 
firing was h( sard, he had betm didaehed from Ji Pit with 
the main body of the garrison, and Ifad stationed tliffiri 
not only behind the stockud«s buf on file i‘oiiifnaiidii»g 
points of this hills on either fiank ; no that witrii 
sailants reached the foot of the stoolatdff, » suddon aiill 
destructive fire was poured iijir^n tlioni from o-vt ry ipmrfcr. 
Before they could recover from the ilmonlor 
sioned, they wore charged by HU|«srior Aiiiiiibf*r,i^ >«wor4 in 
hand, and driven back in confusion if» tint pomf, at datiibp 
whence they Iiad so confidently advaneorh Tbo Nittn** 
troops were still In disarray, ami, imvlng but fim Euro 
pean officers t<* keep them sbtadyd tiny fho 
no support ; on the contrary, sharing in llti» atwl 

struck with panic, they Ihsl preclpd4ifcrly slowti ilio liill, 
closely chased by the Gorkhim, who irilbded Ir^n 

with their sctmicircular and heavy swonli. Tim pittwiil 
was, however, arrested by the rifatiiiwliy #f rfiiiriiliig In 
encounter th© more sucoesafiil a^lvaiict of m§kmk. 
T|ie British detaohm^fe, oompleicly ilisorpiii««i, regitui. 
^ th^ »fap by ten o*dooky 
The gmiion of Jytal, having llitti if.i itaiilly dhi|tmif4i ## 
one attack, proceeded with mmihhm^ mill 

coui^o tr> get rid of the other j imt mini# liit.finui rkimnt 
before they were in a#oudttlmt to rwwiitt f*|f#u*» 

t 

* There wtrt htU three wl^ th« ittofi mmmulm *,f ilm llfh ^‘,1. 

s Utnitfitmit Mtwt «f thi* Ut M. L ww kllhM, r4t#r«i iMp ^ ^vmM % 
UUrty-Mie Kiir«|ieftrtg itffll am hunamt wd tweiio iwion 
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defej^' of iLUOE mcmmm. 

imn.k 111 lli^’ Majfir aewiro- BOOK II 

plirti«td tlif tint j U> film* mil hml takcni up ii €?iiaf* i* 

wliit*li, apfiriiaduug tli« furt iMicI mmiiiatifliiig tlio 
wellf% iiitih! th# g^trrkoii aiw! MCtiltir- 

aknl tiiinr It wm tlwrifore of vital kii|^)rtaiKie 

to liinjor Hiiig to dmloflgti iho Ktiglinli lx*J#re fcliiij »li«iii4 
Im hirwigfiiviiod ttiiliictiotiitly to mider tlio aikniipfc 
km Af lAdook l*o dvMooiifloil fmm tlw fort with all 
lii« fwiiilabk lor{»f\ laiti with iotriiplil resolution. Tim 
(iutimliifuuit whjofl !t.H ground bruvi?ly» and tlio Clorkhas 
wore llivy mmwml thoir attaekB and likplajtd 

Ihfi iJoUriig4\ luhnincung to tha vary iiiu/.i5ka of th© 

witwkisis, aiid wtdiavoiiiiiig to hew <lown ihcdr oppoaeiite 
with iltfir «woitk. The itmggk waa tjont4*nimd for six 
}i0tiw» iialll it grow dark, an<i the ammunition of the 
Sii^Iiis Imgmi to M— so that they were obliged at last to 
defend ilmnmolmH with stones.. At seven In fiio cworiing a 
nawsago was ntoiuved from (knoral llariindoll,, coia- 
nfliuding iho dfiaelum^it to retreat. Previous messages 
of tim same feuor had h(^eu de.npaielied, hut the nies- 
songerh had been interoepifd. Althmigh audidenk if 
fnrni^tuid with HU||iliea, of kung able lo mainityn his 
|Kwllioia Miyor ItieliardH fours I himself obliged to oomply 
with ilm lieiieri$,re |M#aiiive m’diirs^ and eomineimed a 
rntreat under tlio immi unprirpitious eircuiimtanoiw^ from 
the niiiuro of the grouncl and the exhaastbrn uf th« mem 
Mriving slowly hi single tile alimg narrow, rough, and pr©- 
clpitoim imtl ts, the wholy must have falkm a siwrifbe to an 
iittiiniy familiar wifti the Itioality, aiid in 

iiioiiwtaiw warfare, had not the retreat Imen eovorwl with 
«lagular dovotelmsw by Lieut, Thackemy and th# light 
wtiipany of the *ifitli N,L 11m winds Clorkha force w« 
litpidii elmek an«i m|amiedly repulwal by this oflker and 
Mi iifiill party, tmiil lie and hm iimt in eouttnand, 

Wilwni, find many of the men, were kilbnl The 
latfly weftijtlmn overtaken by the ilorkliM, but 
thty h#I ttcariy deafiwl the mmi difikadi and expemd 
I»rti0fii pf iielr path ; and altho^h mueli eonftiiloa 
«Wtt0ii, mi wi«iy ii the offleeim and men wii| 
from the , Of Jtttiiii ytt mwt of them aub«|iieiitly found 
tlieir way lo mmp^ ««l thu Imm pnivivl ksi mrlmm ih^ 
tlm» wtw wMoii *1 iril to ipprehend* The rf 
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HISTOEY OE BBITKII fiDIA* 

BOOK IL tb# aigM and tb© ruggedneaH of the mitkm iih iiii- 
oHAp. I. favourable for pursuit as for flight, iiwi tlp^ «wrtliiit 

- — general did not care to commit his men ii«:i iir h^pmd 

18 M. the vicinity of the fortress.* 

It waa admitted by the Govcrnor-Omiciiiil thul tlifs 
object proposed by General Maiiindeli wm liiglily 
taut, and justified an effort for its attaliuiitjiif. ; iiiifl 
judiciousneBs of the plan proved by ik pfiribl me- 
cess* It is evident, however, thii|| nerioiw %frm 

committed in its ojceoution. The movoiiioidii of ili« «li- 
visions must have been ill concertiid to hav# allowwl an 
interval of so many hours between attiii4s Intewkil to 
have been simultaneous ; and the omission of any 
ments to succour or support Major Richards • *• tlicidHciiwi 
apparently of all knowledge of his proci'cdiu'^s ^ iudicab'd 
a want of common activity and preeauKom Tlw faiitiie of 
the entire project was, fj^m'cv<‘r, mainly owing to tli#i 
unsteadiness uf the Native troop 4 of i/idl«#whi 

divisitm, and that may in a great degreii Im iwnlw'd l«/|i 
defloiency of Euroi>ean oflicew.^ Hiis repiiliat^ also hail a 
most mischievous effect upon the progreoi of tin? cam* 
paign, as (leiieral Mariimkll <lid not iWnfe eomiw. 

tent to resume offensive nnmsurtjs until im wan 
forced; ami nulitary (>|mmiion« in ihiii »|fmHrr avre mu^ 
soquontly arrestod. 

The campaign further to th« when? 

Oohterlony was oppostsd hy the most cclclinded llw 
Oorklia leaders, Amar Hhig Thapa, ailhoiigli md itiwdir- 

» Thrw wrw kHlwl«»-r 4 cnt«^fwnt utot l.rtfltet 

SWkwl} flv«i wim 01 Uti* wirtf, w#*?# ti ||^4 I## 

fittedrcri iwMUvoeay«<HiBhi fwtyrffti#' tmmmm 

ft«a a Salttadiir m*m ukm^ Sut wifra lij mm m 
stw i|fat« rtarfiw wm, 

» IYIfl«tp mm Ik aWti^rs ef Uta dw #rre mik ly Ik * 

M «w#r tmum, ia aWe#l«« t# iiir«|i ii# u hm 

m iiM UmM ftk wn iwawl Wt# pm tm wi« fA m^k 1,1 ^ i|,t 

laimw, IffWfftf, mat latata Wgbt Wa if tlir mm Iwl t»r»« mm 

i l«* m* mimt wil Uteiwrit Umimmh In M» tcwir* 
mmfnmi rtW ill la W* iiwwf fi» ir»ts4iii ti# Iw, 

3p0te0i!fey m# Efikd wrvuttitiMdr pmlilttifipiipl ift *.1^ 

Wi. Mb mmp $m ftmr rnimt^ amt W«ri« Imm Imn 

rtittfewd, »d turn to tka tov« Ma iW*! k tsAftif^itt tk 

wtrioa to te nutitriil If#tiiii4iiii\ 

to hakmUmmmmmMy^n to mm 

M tlTOwlMg »lftt itolli Ittto tot Ito Jm 

tiwhmeftt* ** Itod I kfi^ora to bilk *’• I iltosfri iyo“ pm^m* 

»and«l ttm ttiitwdt/'- Keibti ICC it fl»| ito 

WIT® not carfW Bp tli© hill, to to?© JUfncd « ioif4ia» l§ tip 
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ciiierail !*y cliwwtar, wtn bj dihgr»ic‘a, aii«l was BOOK IL 

e<|i»ily liiwitiiiriiW® to botk tho conilmlaiits. Tim mmm oiiaf. u 
of action %f»i a mggeil oouiiiry^ inclom^ in tlie angle -- — -- 
wliioli in tfftcoil by the Belloj river, where il twriis al^- 
niptly from a we»t«^rly to a Botiilierly cour«a Fjw>m the 
left Imiilc of tha mmihmi arm of the streaia riiie» a 8wc* 
eeR«<iii of lofly inoiintaiMH, which mn in an oWif|iie ciirec* 
tion tc#wiiril« the soutlMjaat, and are separiited into nearlj 
immllcl ranges by which, springing from their 

iiinmilts, work thomselvcH a piiHsago at their haae into 
the bed the Betloj. On three of the ranges the Qorkha 
g#ne»i hail ecmstriicted the forts of Kakgerli, Hamgerh, 
and lliiknn, — atone structures, the approaches to wliich, 
iUiiolcnfcly arclwms by the Htoepness and irregularity of 
ih# hills, were rtndorad still more tlitBcuit by strong 
timber stookadoa ikyond the third range, and upon the 
Imnk of the Hfdlej, stood Bil^piir, the ctipital of the 
Biliwpur Haja, who remained faithful to the Oorkha 
and kepi Amar Bing well supplied wiih Iwih pro- 
tMoiw and men. On tins side of t!ie moiuiiaiuH lay the 
petty lh\i of Hindu r, and its capital PalAsi. 1’he Itaja of 
iliiidifr Wici th*^ her#iiitary enemy <d* the Hnja of IVdaspur, 
and hail sulbtrcd much oppression from llm Ni^pidesti, 

He, iberefon*, became tlie willing ally of the linikb, ami 
riindercii them viduablo service. Norilt-easi from Malaun, 
skait thirty miles, was situaieii the town of Arki, the 
<»f Anmr Hing* 

(limerid (Hdtterlony's division ascended the hills at the 
©lid of Ckhdaw, and on the 2nd of Hovemkir arrived 
Wore the first and lowest cif th© mountain ridg» oocupW 
by til# Ciorkhiw, Hero the fort of Midftgcsrl% with 
lh« outwork fd' Tamgcrh, higher up the hill, commanding 
into the mountains. The pewis were inoo^« 

Iwdli a» to metenfe ami storngih, and were not 
pMTkmech With much kknir ihts guns were 
Mliid to an oltwatl^i whenoo they could be brought to 
piny 'i&iltfoly ii|Min tho walls of ih© foii ; ami, by ih© 

4% mnm oiwnwl, which I^clid iuoli eiwution# 

tliii Oh |h# Ofehi thf garrison, dns|miring o| succowifiil 
Wiktottct, Tarugorh was at tlm samt tlm# 

given Uiid . , \ 
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BOOK II. From tlie summit of tho of Nala«^f!rii, but lmn»riii|^ 
ciup.i. far above it, riniug to an elevation of four 

— — hundred feet above tbo sea, apfHmtf.d the nioiuiiiiiii on 

1814 wbicb the fort of Efimgorh was situated. As wwai m A mar 

&ng was appriHod of ( leueral Oelitarlon/ft advaiicot ho IiimI 
marched thither, from Arki, with a form) of aboid thrw 
thousand regular troops, ami had oneimipcHl on tlif‘ 

The Gorkha right rosiod upon th« fi>ri ; ilm lidl iibnut 
two miles distant, upon a strot^ly stockiuhwi hill; iifid 
stockiwlos protected the intervals along tlmir front. After 
a careful examination of the position of the Gorklia^, il 
appeared to the cautious and experienced jutlgrnent of t.lw 
British commander that the nature of the grminri pri^ 
eluded an attack in front; and, having r*M’ei\od tnfcma- 
tion that the northern face of tin* range wan In**' !*r<tkcn 
and precipitous, Itc resolved to turn il7i\ hdl of I ho ^utoiity, 
and assail their positnm jVom ihe rear, fie, tlierfdoroi 
moved to the heights of Nalmr, an eminence M+um miles 
north-eaBt from Jiamgarh, eonimaialing a emiiplele 
of the Gorkha liucis. Ai this sceiti«l to be the imwi 
assailable point of their dofencew, Giuteral Oehterlony 
detertiuned to erect batteries agahmi AI. A fMitd oifr flio 
hills for the conveyance of the heaify oidiiaiiee IVoiii 
Halagerh was constructed with great lalniur ; hi ai'eoiii* 
plishing which, twenty days were Wben tlin 

battery opened, it wits found tf» be ton distant If* lire 
with effect, ami a pcKsiiion more the i.iiige of tin* 

guns wm iherofere to be sought for, A wiodi parl*^ mdm 
the engineer offiee.r, Lieutenant f#awtio, to 
the ground nearer to the st(«;kade, hiel seleeffd go 
tiem fit for tiudr pur|s)«!, ami wore on tlieir mtiini to 
camp, when they were Hurrmimlod by » riwiierotn taulf of 
^orkhts, by whom tholr moviirtiints l»l brew ob .f^rveil, 
»i4whoo^MO'doWttiW'gtmt stwigt l« {ntereepi tiinr 
rtimi , th^uwolv#! of ^ wiiaII 

th# imrty dofondod wltli «»4niiiiii 

until th# Wltiro of bMf mmiiwUul In 

give way; some «hl fmifillii* Iriditiy*, 

shared in their ; mA il» wltiiio %ttrri 

with much loss befor# thtir wii» oof i*fi4 by § 

strong detachmont doS|>atchml4o ili* ir «t#e«ir Mm ^ 
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Tilt* atliiir wi« litik «x«rpt fmin ik BOOK li 

tiiiiiif*ii«j iu rnmtlmi the ttiicl aiikfiate Ili« ciur*i, 

coiiFft^i^ of tlie wieiiij. 

iH^tfwillirttiiiidiiig ihft chaek thw miwinifiicl, Oericml 
Oiiliterloiiv fiijraiHteil in hm plm of earrjliig the ilcmteteti 
workh of llitntig«rii, whiiti iiow#i of the iecoiii! ropwk© at 
JKfilaiigit arrived ; mid atifictpatlng the m«riil eieeti of 
tliw liofli tipo» hk mm irttoim mui thoi^e of M« 

aiitag*ii*i.sl, h« coiiwclered it prudent to mwpaaci 
opemfittiiM iiriill lik itreitgtk nhould pnicluda the |»«k 
* bilii.y of failiiro. lie ihorefore applied for reiuforceI^lell^ 
atidj widlo ftwaitiiig their arrival, employed liimHeif iu ox- 
teiidltig hill iiiforiimtkm, iukI improving hm meaiw of 
The ittouataitt couufcrioH forming the hrafc Btep» 
of Ih# Hfnialaya range, hwl hitherto Imon tmvfoitod l>y 
lufopeaiii ; and MstJJioi, destiuiKl at no lemot© iK^riod to 
hcoomo ilioir poftotiablo and famIHar haiiuto, were now for 
the i\vhi time to ho (txpha*od hy ihcmi for the purpoaes of 
will*, it w us of iiidihponHahio necoHnity to anceriahi the toiK)- 
graphy of ihoadjaeont regioim, the hahoou which the move- 
liieiifH of liio CJorkiia gi^iteral rtnded, the Noureen %vhene» 
hiu auppht*ri winss dr*wo, ujhI the expcdimiin hy winch the 
latter tmgiii \m <utt off. Itoadn Wi*ro ako to fio matie prac- 
tlealilo for artillery, im w<sll an for troopn ; and amnetinng 

I f4*nttcujntf WailiwiiM the rHuftim‘iin«*nt vim ; M*¥tnity 

hUii’ti siiul WfHCKtit4»- N»a»il Fiiiwr^. ITiiwa* uyn the whale 

K Wiii •'uifpaiiHtwh and sUdiaeti ta t’Ut thcH way tliraagh tlw iiu««y»»- 
iiH’fhiiiA* k*\f h W, tu i'ra««f>r, thii t'hh'f cauiw uf tlw dlrtwtfr 

wm th*' (Icft'rtivi* i^aiwtrurnait td thi^ caraua h4«»ssiti* hy wlihrh th#y ««*W itvt 
1# m m la r«tttl4*r thu «#Artrhi|?» Ja tim imH of th® Um wilahl® 
whrn th<M Itt the «j»|wr pirt wtr« mpfmUmU A t-tsiattea «*f ll» hrtet 
ttiia tw oarkhati rai^liwl la atai luit tilt t« ttm lit 

llw H* The aathwr et* MtUtary the CJarkha WiW, ta 

uni ihafr« Ihn ilafcmt ta tha itiimuawlma at llui triwtw. Am%mkig 
m lilhO tiw rutty, r*ta*hit4 a wciithhaurtihi eiiiiwitw® withtuit iitelwa* 
tl(»if Ciian luuhlitniy a hrt»a«twark» imn whh*h a hwiivy fini was aptited 
l|i»i tliiih# waiU itt iti tlwi nf thfir atticfr, nwIwA 

ttivOarfe has with grtmt i^,aUamry? imt wh«*i» iht* latter 
r^rf|i%^»4, iWttt •* raiur l««*k In sup^riar tiutula^rH, thi- liirahls ranW nat 
t» rriifwil^ thihr awiattulttea hy kit'rliiji nr it twt‘h? firii* 

Ttitti|»|a^r toyertd nii*ir rmmW^ Imlitjf tniatidwt, nauw vnk t*H nithul imt 
» ftumtp that th% wuwhl hat nava liimi tti turn thihr teixrs. ttm 

|»l^f tewahli wltli the hayewati the n«rklwa wi»ws hawwer, mm 

it tiitruh »wMl mui (ihtreath% eaiutlly faan <«r 

mm hfakf In wii-tttfited thefrtwkai im lilwathif mmmg 

the ^ ftlt wtahtt their aweros wtthl rewli. At tliit tliiii a 

ittitll ill rotiW he ifiarpt fn«» th# »%» 

thi filll* W|pi«»w III n»a W M. h It tto IhtettlloR 

tf tt«i yaiitttf irthwir to toi# Itla |i$fy lielwwa l4twli«*a «il tWr 
httt to* had fh# ittwrtiiiiiltott to « lt» ftoiwi tom atihul Ida, t«« 

Itttfe htfijtfe I w i-irf lited «i«if tf &»♦» ». 
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BOOK II. like oi*gaBisation was to be given to tlie irregular h^km of 
CHAP. I. the adherents to the British catiso. In tliPHu nocii|iatii« 

a month was advantageously 8]>eiit ; when, the fort ^‘0 lioing 

1814, joined by the 2nd battalion of the 7th N. L, with a train of 
field artillery, and by a Sikh levy, (lenerid Oeliterloiiy 
immediately resumed active ojxjratioiia. On the iky 
27 Dec. following their junction, Colonel mm dcw|«i.te!iiiil 

to prosecute the plan of spreading along the r#ir, 

and intercepting his communkations witli Arli and 
Biiaspur, by occupying the Dibu hills, a low range on the 
north-east of Eamgerh. A h^dgement was efleotoii ; tlio 
conaequonces of which being distinctly coinprohonded by 
the Qorkha general, he made a desporaio lint a fniitleM 
effort to drive the detachment from its new prmilion. 
The division was attacked at dawn of the 2^^h with so 
much Impeiuosity, that some of fief enmny forced thrir 
way into the camp, 'llnvdiflieulijos of tlio yj'onnd. how** 
ever, impeded their concoutraiion ; and the riwiltitioii 
with winch the attack wan ree»>lvtKl, compkte*d thidr tft»- 
oomfttiire. They reiunmd to tholrj^^ihiiion in oiinnoidlon 
with the fort of Ikmgorh, but changed tlndr front ao hm f 4 i 
o|ipose the British, now upon their inert h ; liiidr rnilii, iw 
before, resting upon the fort On the other hand, Ooiaiml 
Oohterlony, leaving a division under Brigmibr Arnold In 
watch the enemy’s movemonia, marehrd iti a fliroclloii 
which was to place him on the north of the Iipl rango of 
hills between Malaun ami the HotloJ. On ili# |||h nf 
January he ascended the lied of th# Qamliliioi riwr* wid, 
crossing the mountains on which Makuft wa» 
took post at Battoh, on tho north banfe of ariolttir ttHHiii* 
tain stream, the Oamrora, nearly «pp«to to th# 
the range, sending forward two thmmmi flimJiirli minter 
Aptain l,io88 to Qmttpj the hoighfes akivo Tiik 

mof cmcait efoct©<l hk oh^mt Atmr Hlnf, idiirmf^ for 
the ieourity of the communications «|¥m wldcli fiin ludng 
able to maintain his mountain |»oi#« dopHOflod, witlidfcw 
his main body from Eamgerh, and, I whig ii gmflmn In 
the fort, concentrakd hk force on tlm ridgii of Mtktin, 
Colonel Arnold, in mnmiumm of IiIb roircai, iiiotfd 
round the opposite extremity of tiii ridim to 
with (kmeria Oohtelony on m tiortliorii hmai ami iftor 
rnarcluiig through a very rough country, a wlii«Ii 'in w«« 



INVESTED. 

ftirtlsf^r hj a litwy fall of suow, li« iiiraeti the 

i!i»rili*waHtt*rii fxlwiiity of tlio mid Ilwre rcci‘i¥Oii 
tlw KiibHiiivioii of ilii» (iiwomMoiOil of m wdl tm 

of tlio fort of ilivMo4 only by a 

4eijp fiiff! 4!xt,f*iirtivij bollow from Malaiui* A dtitacbmtnfc, 
iiurlor hmii f Colonel (^oo|ifir, dklrKlgod the Qorkliw from 
iMicI iiilmf po/»ti4 wbich tlioy ha<l omitianirf to 
boll! to f li« «outh, md Hibu advanced to co-opomt© with 
ific main body, TiHW|»ubHidiary witb ibo 

itatr of till* o^airitry, and fclio Hrvority of tlie reason, pre- 
voriiod iho oomplciiion of the iiivoatniout of Malann tmiil 
tlia l«t of April In tlm moan tina*, tbe ariiiios acting at 
tlie eiifdcrit cxirtimify of tbc line of opcratiann IomI been 
oMpgid witli the enemyi but ha<l nuaie iifctle progress 
towards teeomplisking the objects of the eaiii|migm 

_ — ^ 
bllAPTEIt II 

uf t!tf Thini DAoWe//. * Marrh /mm Ukmthlir 
qf^Jifpitr^’-^Aituelvii^- AUtiek repuhnk-^ 
Wmid Jnik AoA nmalfu hh th$ 

Frmdipr kimmd uti htdk — Ikinm af Fmie tft 
^ (tpomtimm of the Funrih 
Adfiiumi Ihtm*hwi*M UfuitT Aft^jor (hfkhu 

Pfmin MurprmtL ^ ihmufom Thnpa kiilM,-^Timioon- 
tptfmi, MuirM of Mmn Mod^ QidjpmU od 

FuMimpiff nnd Perm/, *— % the (hrkh^^ 
(Ireni Ainfto> itmoo^ the Troope.^ fhmmf m- 

i/mfe^-'-ikinfoeoed^^-’-Lmem hie Cawp,^ 

IFried oppoinM to the Comtfumd. Jk/eat of a (iorkhu 
. thftkhm ohundoti the TlmL^3mkio^ 

'h^ekm %}h Tftmpn mdo/md oa the FroMik/\ •*- *Vfiemw 
Ltdkdi Mkudmmd»^»AllHtmr wUh tki Bmja 
of imms^oit^ of (Mtmd ikmlmfi 

Hmmiif defeodmlmd tukofh^ Lwt^ 
iemM^Cdomi Mmdk emd to thtkkm %mkr 

lhMkd*4 i%oekmkd Hill of Bk^nU mrrM. 

^ Mfmwm Kmmeon umi Himkd mAd, 

^ Fort of dglM M^kmkdL •— Opemiimi 

Mdmi%* of %to md Bmmd mrrM^fk^ 
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HISTOET OE BKITISII MMA. 

latter &trength&iud^ — Attacked hg Aniar 
of the Oorkhas , — Their RepnlHC. — BJmMi Hing 
MUed, — Garrmn evacuate Malaeu. Amur Buig 
tulaten , — The Cour^ry We$t of the Jnmtio mltti to ike 
BrituL — Negotiathnefor Peace,*^ CofHlitmm impumL 
^Pelage of the Gorkha hm hirer of the 

Court* — jioBtiUtice rcMwed* — iJenmd (khierhktg 
mande* — Oferations* — Ckuna^^ghati Posb awjiw^r#/.— 
Action of Makwartpur* — Nepak EtimgB orrliHu--^ Pmm 
concluded,^ Conditions, — OhJeetloM to the ffrrr*— 
the Mode of carrying it on , — CoMidcted,-^ Woks of 
Thanks,' — Results of the War, 

BOOK It, ^HE third division of tho British fhrroH, c*oiiini?indi»d 
OHAP. II. by Major-Goneral J. K. W<«hI, wjih astiinalfliHi tit 

— Gorakhpur early in Novonihor, hut wjfs not n^idy to tak«» 

1814 the hold before tlie muidI<vof I)tJt;ern{«u\ Ha* dostiiiati«‘Ui 
of tho division was tho district cd‘ Pidpa* lying layoiitl 
Bbotwal, and accosslblo by a diBlciilt nioinitalii puli. 
Being informed that the pass strongly sksjkaflofl» but 
that it might be turned by a different route, Gi*ti«jmy»V«*tsl 
marched on the 3rd of Jamiarytoreownoltrolfi««lwiaile 
of Jitjiur, which was situated at the forit of tlw M'ajkotu 
hills, one mile west of Bhotwal, wlthh it would Isi tir«w* 
sary to carry. Detaching Major (k)myu with mwu 
oompanicB to turn tho loft flank <if ilie |awiibit, tlii’* 
General himself proccodc<l with twenty *otio e«uii|Wife« to 
attack it in front and on the right. The latter tteteeti- 
merit had cxpocicd, on clearing a worn! through wliirh ky 
their march, to come out upon an o|>fin plalii al 
distance from tho Htocktule ; but itn^ Inforiimfhm Wlli 
cither crroncoiB or docoptivo, as the Geniinih 
iteff and part of tho advanoe, fouml theiimoliw, tipufi 
tmergiiig ■^om tho thicket, uamcpeoietlly wltliiii iffy 
paeci of the <M#noes* A heavy and galling fire was iit mimi 
opened upon them, which wan follm^d by ii ioiiie of tli# 
garrison. Tho amvri of tho liiiin! of tins roliitriii prii* 
served them from desiraethm, imd ttio Clorlliip ivoro *lri¥#it 
back. 'Kio^main body then attiickwl w«u'k« in 
while one ocunpany of H, M,’s 17th, ipidiff ( ’aptniii 
oiwTicid a hill to tlm right whicli ooniiiiaodf'ii tlio mmMy% 
stockade. Major Gomyn mmmwhilo 4?ilr«ii»i a p«tgi 
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AT .HTmi. 

Imivfmm lli« iifi^l Blwtwttlt ii|i|tr«;i«lwfl ilto 

©miiiiynat nu witictli tlw bttx?r Wto Tliwrn »|#- 

p«ari«l it) lie mef^ rmmmu.hh |ir^lMil^lliiy Wiec«^ 
wliim Cleiit?ral api^relieiurfy# ilial il w<iiilfl t»e iiti|w>»« 
ail)l« to <lrive tlio Clorkhm fh# ihwMM» 11,1 tt» Imek 
of trk© fcfwlttck^, III© whkk Hit |K»ii 

iiiileiiakit, ftetoritiiiieil to |wwiii wkai lie ft 

fttilil» wanto of k/ eainioftofliiiig 11 Mor 

4M lit dl»ini«t of lil« cliaaot^ of FittetHf? Iiore teiitwiifttiv 
Cooccifiiig his force tc>%o lniwloi|iiato io oli^rwivti o|»r4- 
tiotts, ho coaliiiecl M« niciisurcs to arniii^oiiiciits for the 
defcttco of tho froiiiier, €o«co«tratiiig Iiih force at Laiitiiio 
co?orl»g the roftd to Oorakh|mr : Iho toinlor liiirt wan, how* 
Oftr, too exteimiro aii«l tm> Tukieriihlo iti li« tliiin 
t©ot^ ; ttid tlio Gorkhw imaatratofl rcjioatollj at wriott*!* 
|ioiiito, itifliotiiig »|^rirnw injury, atul Bpraafllitg alarm 
throughout the whole tract* An iho 4iviwori, mowcl to 
reprt«iH iiicurHions in one iliribtion, they tmk |>IfU» In 
another* 1110 town of Nichoul was hnrnt to iwhc«, ami at 
one time (lorit.kh|mr mm Kcaroc^ly (sfuisnlorod to bo safe* 
llcinfmwmcnto were snpp'Ueii ; hut no heit^or plan csouhl h« 
chwkiiil for eountoraeting the irruption.H the pmmy 
than iho retrihuiiv^ destruction of the uroiw in the low- 
lands Isdonging to them, and the removal of iho pf>|iukikm 
of ilm llritinii territory to a greater tlisiaiico from the 
‘liilk 

After lifinwHing his troops hy unavailing inarches agiiliMt 
ati eniimy whoso a«t 4 vity eluded purntiit, and retaliating 
the tlorkhiiH hy wasting their holds and burningtteir 
rilliigcft, Cleneral Wood wtw cfnn|>clied by the injiiiietiotw 
of tfm domumiitlefdndlhief to undertake a forward inov#* 
mcnl, iitid iittompi tlwi <M$cupatiou of the town of BhotwaL 
llavllif iwimnciid that place in tlie middki of April, lli 
»ofi» inefhnjiual demonstratioim iigaluoi it, and ilicfc 
filiittitii'io ilio piftinw. An axpoaure to iho inralubrlly of 
tb# cllwatt had liegun to adhet the health of tim troo|% 
ybif tm wilhdtftwmiti the licglmdng of May Into ciwiton* 
ttstnto' si #o»khptf* 

Tlw cliW rtltemo of Bonl Molm Ibr ilm tli«, 

«tir# |to,of tto' eii’iipilgtt tmi^ «|»m th» difWdtp 

I ift ttiif* aflliif of wfe*»i . iM^m% 

tf itt« |il» 

f 0 l«K. ' \ » ' ' '' ‘ 
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BOOK II. wluoli was to bo diroctod against the (loi'kha The 

oHAp. II. troops wore assembiod at Diimporoy and coiuiwnieiHl their 

march towards Bettia on the :23rtl of K«vcnib«r. A local 

1815. corps, the Ramgerh battalion, had been previosisly deiaohed 
under Major l^ughsedge, to join Major BrailHliiiw, com- 
manding on the frontier of Banun Tluw rehifratHtl, Mjynr 
Bradshaw proceeded to clear the frontier foriids «f tli« 
Qorkha posts, lie moved ou the night of the 2'it,h of 
November, with throe eompanica of the I4ili NJ,, two 
companies of the Ohamparan ligSit infaiitry, aiitl a troop 
of Gardner’s irregtdar h<ir»e, to Barharwig a pbln on iho 
west bank of the Bhagmati river, whore itehuratn Tlmipaj 
the governor of the district, was enraiapoil willi four 
hundred men. The surprise was compkdo ; and, alllwHigli 
the Nepalese behaved with tiudr usual intrf'piiliiy, limy 
wore entirely routed, Tludr cuninian4*^r wtui killed, witli 
fifty of his men, and many were drowned in the Bliagtimti. 
One officer, lieutenant Bflileau, ctminmridilig ilio i'tmh 
missioners’ esooii, was wounded in a powOitAl 
with a Gorkha chief, who f#U by his hand, fhitoliiiwtitu 
under Captain Uay and Bioutenant Hndih took 
of the post of Baragerhi and Itoa, in rnktima i#- Ikir* 
h^% without opiwsitbn, and the fraet^ known m tim 
Timi was occupied, and mmxod by to tlio 

British teriitoriasi 

The main army arrived at Paohraota an tfw frotitlor cfti 
the 12th of Deoember, and the remainder of Iho mmith 
was spent in preliminary armugemeniii kr memuUtig iht 
hills, and in waiting for the juncti<m of fcli# Ifaliirliig* 
train ; a delay which was conimry to the tew^r of CJoiiiiml 
Marley’s iustructions, as it was intiimbd tlmi Iw Bhmid 
leave the guns in the roar until he had eshadliheit ji ailM 
Ibotirig in advance. Ihia attspensloti of 
owed the Gorkl« Utm to recover imm ilm uhrm wkkh 
m bmu spread among them by Mm ibtVat atirf of 
PmsurMn Tha|>a i and they ww oinboMenwl to 
an entorprise, the sucooishd ommxMou of wliloli liiiil a 
material influence in piyralyaing the inmmmmk t# tli© 
division, and fnistratfag the purpotics of ii« w|til|itH#iii 
With a view to proaerve the occiipidifni of the llrai 
until Urn arrival of the main btKly,*Aiiijor li^ 

* Bapw# w, 



matmii vmt$ hueiwhed . 

uiiiihinml c;ti|4.ai!i tUy, htnvUiWdrirTH tliti 

01»iiit‘amii liglil iitfaiitrj, f*i Iknig^ral; ihiphmi ItU k- 
Witli tlw! Ii«ft wing *»f lb# iMitllilinli nf 111© 

S2n«l liglit infantry, i*l Hainanpiir* iibnta tw'iiity 
nil liis riglil ; Cii|itAiii Kil4ny, witi* abmit ktiiiilrnii 
Mt«ii at filii»«t m tmmy mlkM on Vap^itm lfip*4 

loft. Ciniieml hliifhf in*ar Ijaiiiaii, Iwn iiiikft 

wwt of BaragifrliL Tlie rniiptmim iii Hmumimr an*! l%fm 
wem iiiiiiii|»p«rtel, prr©at<tin«H worn to 

»f 0 ijirtis ©itl«?r iiofttibn hy i«iy|jnmry ikfi*ncr^* alfelmiigli tliny 
w#m mimhHi in ilit* linniniliato pmiiiinity nf lint wieniy, 
wlio, ii« ili0 inniitfi «lvaiic©«l, Wgati in rfigiw «#f 

i«cr«ftiiHg aetifiiy* Tlik lirgllgnnw, origitiaiiiig hi iiii 
undiin nf tli^ Clnrklia WiW nlgimlly 

Balk iiontJi alliokod by t!i«i in 

hrm on tlm l^t of Jmimry. Oa.iitiatt Bkokiwy talmi 
com|»!©ioly by surpriwts ami, hk irnwnl iit 
wao iilaut afe Urn i\mi camoi. The imiin wera mi on fire, 
tttft the w^'fro killotl or dirtpemetl, willi Clio exitep* 

tion of a fow, wlw vvito kopi f(»goi!ier by Lioui, Hiiviudl, 
aial oonduoird to (hira^tbau* At Vm a, < ’apt-aiii Hibhy 
hwlMtipooiod an uyinowMu*^ aUaok, ami a|»|»!i«jl for no 
iiiforoouionin* Four ooinpani**.^ of ilto loth X. I, wore 
coiti 44 ti|uonily ibtiiwhod on Urn t'vmnng of the 
they anivocl only in time to oover the rttirrai of t-ho ftigb 
iivex, Thai any of the party eflbetetl their e,«eapo, witu 
awing io Urn Cknk!iiii« hiivtng Imm migagml In plundering 
tlwi itinH m ihfi «np had imm tnmminletl btdnm 
brt»k by an fmsriwwwlng form, Oanltlii «i%, a»4 
iiwre Hum half Id^ det«hinwii kllW, iw«{ %he wlidlf 
of ill# »imm mnl imigwlnm were in pomm^kti nf Ih# 
mmm. The rtunli of ihmo tw«i afifaiw mmm U Imw 
iho umt% md their oonttnatider with ttiir«iiMoiia!d| 
UtwrlbriM were nmnormw ; dotibto wart? ltdt If 
mmh deitthdttttoe eouhl he pbteed «m ihowi who htocHi by 
tlifir mul ihmml Marky, Iinpre«f4ed with the 

epilikn that ihi (loriiw were both m nmmmm and mp 
d^liig, ii bt«# 'Of wkanelnf amlnat tliwii, It would 
li# dlimdl, n mdtmln a Mmmvo iiiitud% anti protoei 
ihi lKiRter% nrf# a lulwimtk mmomoni m ttwi w«^ 
wtRlt 111 of 4 Bi to piartl d iktili, md firtifld* 

for thf leeiiriiy #f At mim'bmOimf leaf lug a ilwag 
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BOOK IT. division witli Major Boughsedgo at Bantgorlii.^ Tln^ Hiiiio 
C50Ar.ia feeling of alarm infected tlie antliorilieH of CfC>riikli|Mir 

and Tirhiit ; and the approach of a Oorkha aniij, of irro* 

1S15. gistible strength and valour, was univen-^ftlly ap|iriilii*iMlotL 
The Gorkhas, however, were neither sufliciriitlj nu- 
merous, nor sufficiently well apprised of the piisilliwtiittity 
of their opponents, to follow up and improvo thoir suc- 
cess; although they recovore<l the wlndo of tlio 11 ml, with 
the exception of the country lintnodliiiely protoctoii !>y 
the military posts, and jna<le various predatory and dr « 
atructivo incursions into the British territorial, 

Great exertions wore made to add to tli«i sfrongfJi of 
General Marley’s division ; and reinforceititiifs of irofip 
and artillery, the former comprirlng his .Mayosty’s ITih 
and 14th reginicnta, were immediaiidy drspiiiohod to tlio 
frontier, raising the amount of flic division fo tliiriorii 
thousand men, a force itunm than iidequido io otHroiMiier 
the wlndo Gorkha army, liven if its mnnhorii had 
proxiniatcd to the exaggerated intimates to wliieh ll«y 
had been raised by vague report and loo^o e<4ii|miatloiid 
The Cleneral, nevertheless, liesiteied to move ; and* «ff.er 
spending the month of /anuary in miholiiovoim 
suddenly quitted his camp.® (ioloiio! l>ick ii«^»mined 
pomry cuuniiand, uuUl the arrivid of Major-l httnoal 
George Wood, towards the end of Fcbrniiry, On ilio 
of that motith a smart affair witli Hit tmutty 
which rodocmed the character and revived tli« splril id 
the native troops. Idoutonani wiillt »iirvryhi|fi 

and attended by a small escort, oanm wimxpoctedly 
a party of four hundred Cterkhas. By sllltel rfiif 

ho drew them from the cover of the foroat tewatifo ilio 

> Til# wfi* faWaM ay to t# nufliniiwfttinti* 

m vv«*i Mi, I'tii tmi mmAw 

mm to tov* fetva m^m ir vf the mmtm tmf 

um mllUia* Th# white wmlar tt! ttn^ mm 

tt|wa aathfiitte tehstnatlim* to r«i"w ci 
which ewwhftif 4 t#«#t wm ia ttei Wmmm mmlmm,-' to#!! Mwirii't kmm 
tlv#i N#pal Piipm, 0 

« He lf»f| in tt mth®r Mncater miww. ** Ite mf iin, flight In tfef 

mftrnittp:, wltlnmt rmhlt»Wi»| nfff ttoHirgllifi* «»f tite iiitriiii»rti tij if#*» 
awl withwU tttklng any miwnfjf fnr Hw rwiffinri *if 

id cnmwwtiL^-Prteiwri h W. Ite w««^, it« ig fii# 

wwiftiaWfA lilftw^rohathMH ImA Mwir* * Ins 

iMuy fyt hi» aitit of hte nmimi m 0mm 

wittewfc Mrnmkkw i 

W«|»l I'npi'W, 74&. 
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eiMiip, fr#^iii wlirij^i ha mrnti m ll*is filh^3 ii liMflE II, 

trcRt|i nf (Hitt lititulml hoty^^ nw^* 

flirt micfrtiiii; wliik* C*?iloiid l^iak .*11 tins 

pktimfii, IMnm ihn iiifantrj eoiiM np« ^ 

jriirml lij a iiiiiiilH^r i*f luniirtiril rLari^^'il tlitf 

(lorllia fh^ vntmn-HHh r» ii 

siiiiiii iifitc, and II ltii«flf*‘if! nf liLi k?ll«4 ; fiftj 

w&m f 4 iki*ii| aii4 tlie r*'rtt HimI a rh in wlik*lt 

mtiiy 4?«riMlr»*wiw»!, intfinn iii'irli urnif 

iaifi tl «5 tliai ffll iVnin lfi«ir 

forw&wl pf«itlciii, awl iigaiii aluiidowni lE-j Tinii* Tlit^ 
road to llalcwaM|inr a«wo|wa. A umu^h munimd 
for r«i1ltery o|«witl«>iji8 liofiiro thi-» nnlr'altliy nwt* 

itt 0 a« 4 , the amij ww roiiiforecrtl with Enm|rt'‘4ti fri*ojirt 
w! iirtliforyy aaci ttio euiifofoEW of* ih# iiafjfo nahlli^ry 
wim hoglotiiiig to r^iw, Claiomt Woo#h himmh% 
hy the Himirt spirit of oaHtfoti*atHl prorrmthiAfeloii whioti 
!i|d roifinlrd tlio opHratloimof hio prrdooi*; :'»or, awl ntfor- 
tmiiing rthiiiliir iwUoiiH f»f the opp<f..,o4 h* 

«lvo ploath'd th«‘ advawrt:4 wnvnn uf tli*-’ ynif 

a» fill I'XOUrtO fur ruulhiiog hio upHi'ufiurH Ihu plmiw ; 
fiw! after ft liwnih iw Jaiiakpor^ wi tie* Tiihuf fu JPn ivoid 
by wiiirh it WiiH iweerlftioed that fiie tJurklnM bail 
oliilrtily ovft«nti4l«‘il I ho Iow4;w«Imj the iirioy vmn br« liuti up 
iittil clfotrifftibnl ill riinioniiioritft, lu rT^atvi^ikiii ritoiiiloii 
ftloiig tliO foirilorn^ frotn iho ilatitlftk fm*v io ilio Knnd 
Wliifo tho two itlrlmoiii In Clorakhpor ftwl Bumii illn* 
ftppoliiird thti oiAmthilmm wlih^h lliey hml liotii 

orgftiiliofl, tlw »oialter iiwkr Mi^»r lit the 
iftiiitt fllwoitoii^ had sttfpM^d atiil 

pliMfoicl mmtk thiio It wim dwtiiied to aitotapi Mol only 
hi^ ttw liotiiiclftry iwrtfc of iho Kuoi nwr boon proiwtol 
fro«l iiwiilti but tlio ClorkliiiH hwl Imoo itrivro from 
tliiir i^tfolli i wioiipalloii hial Imoii takifii of tlir proriiico 
of, Mowiigi wd 40 wllftiioo had hr»m formoil with » hlH 
ohiil lli^a of hikitii, a amall aiiiUi oti^i d Mirpal j 
frliili it wiieuoil him fifom tim rink of 

I , f aprt* Itl* M C»pl0ln %t!rf % ll» «« mto i#f ^ 

mmmmmmmmmpmmfimM rAhuktieini rim 

i#r Ito urwir mm wlifeli i wiw ifwt| » 
tt4li it ^ »W ill tte wm Itl# »«#!«# ti^pi 

3m II# «i til* mmH Mm l##it iiplf ' 

1.0 I# M mm9i ii«a ti* 
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CHAP. %in 

1S15. 


niSTOBY OF BRITISH I^TDIA. 

crasliod By Bin amBHiouB iiijigBbour, gave ilie a 

ii«6ful coiiMorato^ and additional nic^ans of lu'iing nfion 
the resources of the oncuiiy.* 

Another elomont in the plan of the twiifmigia inlenflerl 
to take !)ut a Bubordinate and coni ingiuit wa« 

equally attended %vit!i huccobb, and wai^ |irodiieti?e of 
highly important conBecjuenoeH. Tim pn »vhire of Kanmoti, 
forming the central part of the (lorkha rmiqiiuBf.s, WiW 
under the authority of a chief, OI|^titra liimi Htili, whuwm 
known to bo disafhjcied to the ruling dynasty of Kopal ; 
while tlie people of Kamaon, and tlto luljaermt proiniioe of 
Oerhwal, who had boon subject to the Raja *T Hrliuiimr, 
but had been alienated by his tymiudeal condiirt, and had 
coiiBequently facilitated thoCiorklia invanioUi wore now m 
hostihj to their new and not Iohb opprewdw rulers, tind 
were antious to transfer their idh‘gL'**ns^ to lliii BriiMn 
serious obMfaeleH wore thought likely, tliereforf^, to 
impede the nritish posBessioii of ttio e*»iinfry, mid its 
oocupaiiou wiw pstrongly recomnioniksi by its ifentrwl situ- 
ation. Tim Wfiiii of ft dtfqKmWi^ force dokyod sonwi 
time itiy attempt to outer Iho district, awl It wm at 
length dotermkod to oommenwt oporft|ioiiH with a llbily of 
irwgularB, uitdor the oommand of ikkmd 

Gardner, im officer of merit, who had risen to nnllwi m%«l 
disflnciion in the aorvina of the Iti^a of Jajpitr, Cln tlia 
Idth of February, Oobwd Oardiier ftut^nddil llti hRIi | 
the Oorkhas Ml back, ocoftBiowally aklmiinlilng with tlm 
detachment, but offieHng no renolute wialanm Tliu 
gallant bearing of the irr«!gul»r», eouilnlliig etiloiy c# 
natires of llohilkhanrl, and tho judicimw dliii|a»‘illoiifi of 
their leader, dislodged the enctuy tmm 
until they had ooiicentmted thoir for« h|mtt tlw 
m which itoefe the town of Alnum 
• Ehiriug' the adfwiee of cMotiet Clardiicr, afudlicr Itfirly 
ef te<K3p% commanded by (.fapfakt Ibf4r»»yi pu- 

tewd the ptovino© by the TImll imm^ tiimr 
rlter, in order to create a divewioifin Ckilmiclfbirilw*!*''^ 
ftW'Our, and pwant Oerkha ri»lnfoiisi*rmiitts front rruiriiin 
the Tidw. This moiScmentt aluo, wan id flrtl 
Oaptein lldlimy took imamjaaion of ii«* rhirf tuwit iif |t« 
district, and laid «lcge to a ldl|*fort1n ite idotpity ; 

I wi. 
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BOOK H. upon tho works ; the oHbct of wldcjli %viih wkhi iiii4r4‘r«ili!0 
OHAF. II. ia the desertion of groftt numberii of tliii A Hag 

of truce was sent out by the coianiaiwlaidp aiid, after a 

short nogociation, the Gorkhas wore allowed to retire 
across the Kali, with their arms and persoiial 
and the fort of Almora, with tho priivi«cii4 ICaiiiaori 
and Qerhwal, were ceded to the IJriimli. They wi-re per- 
manently annexed to the British terrliorieN** 

The conquest thus achieved w|fi ihii first blow of irn- 
portance suffered by the Govenimiuit of Kiqal, aiid iwtl* 
mated to it, in intelligible terms, tlie to Iw 

anticipated from a prolongation the ccnitcai. Tlii 
celerity with which it was effocted, alihoiigh rtlmblr in 
some degree to tlm favouraldo temiwr of tliw inliabiffwilii 
was still more to ho attributed to ilio giilkiitry litiil 
activity of Colom^l ( krclner, and the vlf our an«l juflgniont 
of his successor In the conuaaml The moml iiilhn nee of 
character in the leaflers, n|H>ti the courage of tlif 
was strikingly exemplified In thli stn^rt eaiiipaip: 
victory was won by Native troo|is alone i and llw 
men, who had in other plaow behaved with iittiktuiiMiiiiw 
or oowardioo, hm% dmost luvatiably* ^kpkyed 
firmness and intrepidity. 

While these transactions occurred u|>on tim rawkm line 
of operations, others, of varying Inllueime upon the objwiis 
of the campaign, took place in the wwi lilthf progreni 
had been made by the division of Ckncral JilartimMi 
This division ha<l continued to Im^ enofini|Hii.| agafiiid, tl» 
fort of Jytak, hut no serious hml beeu ei«4fitb 

Heavy ordnance had been carried up thi? moitntoiii willi 
prodigious labour ami protraotod delay; ind, Wte illlb 
of March, a battery, liaving hmn openiifi tlio fiwt of 
the stoofcadoi, levollod in Urn of oiiu day, witli lliii 

gAumi No altempt was mmh to mlmmm Um Imlirrir^ 
sufficiently mm to Imr n|Km the mtimlnmg ll» 

Ooaoml being appwihonsivo that II would down ifi# 
wholt garrison upon his pi>siUons, fli thurt'ifow 
to try the result of a WockaiJb. In of lliw 


liimdrXAmiXliA 
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Major Eblmrdfi wan <m tlii) Int of April to BOOK IL 
occupy a Htatioit on the rklga of ikt fort il« iiccom- ettAf. ii. 
plklied ih# tltiiy iinwgntii Bim, and, |ni»iiiiig iiis ailfim- 
tftge, drove tlio Uorkhan from sovoiul stoek^t% italll lio 
roaoli9cl tlio point wlilok ke judgo<l boifc adapted io iiit#!>- 
oopl all cotniiiiiriication la tkat direofcioa wlfcli tko fort. 

Otiicr ttdvaiitagooUH stations ware ocetipied with iqmitl 
saco«» j ftiiii Jyfcftk would prolmbly have boon r^iictd 
by famiao, bad not ite MI baou acsealamtoil by the brfl*- 
liaat rcffttlt of Gaaaral Ochtarlony’i coutesi with Am» 

* Bing. 

Ilaving redaoed all tho dotached Oorkha posts, and 
ooaftatd thorn to the heights of Makun, and having all 
hi» &»0 dii|>o»abla, Goiieral Ochtorloay judged that tho 
time had arrived to straiten tho enemy still further by 
breaking thwugh his defences, and taking such iMwitloas 
in tho Imo as should cut off tb|) communiaation between 
i.ho two forts on which it rested, Burajgerli and Makun, 

Tl^ Brlf.iah camp was pitched at Battoh, on the northern 
bank of tho Clauircnii, aBinali Htrc.atn running iininediatoly 
at the foot of the Malauu mngo. Booking southward 
from tfio eiicaiupno^ii, ilm (bukha ports were dcHcriod 
wtrebdung abuig tho Munmit t>f tho mountain, having the 
fori of Maknn on the ostrmuo right, that of Hurajgerh on 
tlio iixiroiiie loft : nnwt of iho iuhjrnujdiato ptsiks being 
OiJOiipkid, and wtfickivhsl. Tho Htr>ekmloH worn htrongost in 
ilie vicinity of Midiniw ; and dirocUy below tho fort, on 
tint sh>po of iho Idlh ky the (lorkha cantonments, simi- 
larly |iroteiit4)ti On iho rigid of Maktm, upon an end- 
iiiitce of aoincwliftt hm aliitud*!', an<l iopamted friun It liy 
deep raviittWfWiVi situatwl the fort of llatetigtrh, which 
liftd licili ociutphidi hm beeii men titans!, by (kdonel 
Tim f«»rfc of Bnrajgerh wtm obstirvtal by a ihitaoh’*^ 
iiifiiil Chiptidii Hit* wart# sbwkat led upt*n a c.oniigufrtitt 

III ilm mmim of the witrks upon ihe top td il«t 
*4ilg« |tt two aHniiikblo ptattfs; tuie tif 

lliuiii Mylft, ’wm miproteeted, imeept. by the |Kwti 

mi ttii |Miay ; the titlier, tennwl lying 

ittoro l4i th« riflii i««l iwwr Lt Makwn, wm <h4fiidtifi by 
11 ibwAwlo, blit not III groat nlwoiffth. As the 
of tiittii) two fwlrit# wmiltl Makiiii from ttt«t ii 

It# d©|t«ii,biil oiitworl% Cluimril iWitt^rlwy ♦hiteniiitttti 
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BOOK 11. to attempt their capture, diHiractiiig at tlie naiHi* tiiiia 
. CHAP. II. the attention of the enemy by an attack iipoii iitti rsntiiii- 
■ ments. 

For the occupation of Ryla, a detachment of i wo corn* 
panics of light infantry, and a considerable britly of lrri)» 
gulars, under LicutenantB Fleming and Oraiit, aM»oiid«! 
the mountain on the night of the 14tli of April, imil 
effected a lodgement. Before they crnild bci iif iaeled, they 
were joined by a division tinder Jjapfaln Ifiiiniltoit, hi-mI a 
grenadier battalion from hea(b(|uarter« ; and flic wliolft, 
under Major Innis, established themselvcH firmly in fliidr 
position. At the same time, day-break of the lAfli, Liifii* 
tenant-Colonel Thompson, with two battalions of tlie 3rtl 
N. I. and two field-pieces, left, the camp for Deotlml ; awl 
Major I awrie, with the 2nd battalion of the 7tii and a 
ho% of irregulars, moved in the mm# diretdifUi frotii tlw 
village of Kali, on the right of the eainp. From ilte 
latter column, a dctaolmient under (Japtidn llowyw* of 
two hundred and m^iy r^ikr and ive hniiilrwl |deli!d 
irregular troops, diverged Ui the right towar«l« the QorMui 
cantonments, to oo-oi^emte with CJapiain who 

was to march upon the same point fr^ni Rataiigerllf with ii 
force of equal strength, similarly com|K)«od. 

The columns under (lolonol Thom|«o« and Miijfir I jtwrit" 
ascending the hill imited alamt ten okdook, ami, moving 
briskly to Deothal, quickly carried ihii peat* Cohwel 
Thompson, leaving Major Lawriti at Dooilial with the r».| 
of the force, put himsidf at the heml of the light liifaiilry, 
and advanced to the right witli the Intention uf »e|idiif a 
stockade within hatbu’ing disUnoo of thii fort of Miiliiiiii, 
The (lorkhaH, lurking lH*lu»d rooks iifid iHialies, lf*pl ti|i 
m annoying fm upon the column, hut fulled to iiiw4 itii 
progrM until it ha<l ncareil the sicKjkade, whiui ii otfiiill 
^ut resolute body of the imorny iii»licid suddeiiiy front 
their krking-plaeas among the lending flb^%atid, atiurliiig 
them with their heavy swonis, cut itowo many# luiil illrd 
the rest with io much l^irror, r#f 

tiotts of their oilcem, th«y Ml back in «iiifti 4 io« iw ifi# 
point they hml recently c|tiitted, Fortwnilidy, ll» 

Mt with Major kiwrie nUml irin ; fiiiil, tlio uf 

the pursuers falling under their *fm, i\m ftiiwiiil w* 
checketl, and the AigitiveH wiirii ridlirii Iki CltirWi»« 
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mmum attack ox deotiial. 

ion rotirerl : ihfmmu were immedktoly tliroirn ii|\ and 
lis poi»t lilsci wii« mmimd. 

The attack iipwi the cantonments, althotigh It eom- 
letaly aii^werecl the ohject for which it ww iiudertalcn, 
ncl, hy Urn iwwerlul cli?ewlon which it created, materi- 
ily facilitated the oocnpatlon of Eyia md BeotliftI, was 
By the Clorkfaw with some loss both of life and 
redii to the a.miknts. The division under Captain 
iioworii hiwl nearl}^ roaqjst^d the Cork ha stockades when it 
%m eiicounkmKl by the enemy, whose resolute charge 
book the »tea«lhie»H of tlie men. Tlie officer command- 
ig tlm liasiik party being in advance, Captain Showers 
iwtenod to meet him j and a single combat took place, 
1 which the Clorkha champion fell JEIis troops immecli- 
te^ 0rcd a volley, by which Captain Bhowors was killed : 
lia detachment fled in irreeovomble confixsion, and wore 
by the victors, who^ destroyed all whom they 
weriook, until they wore checked by a party under Limi- 
itiant- Koughfitjdgt?, whitjh had been sent by fMonoI 
iniold from Ilatangerh* Tln^. fugitiv(iH also rallii*d, and 
he Uorkhiw were e,ompolltuI to retrace their stepH up the 
iOl. •flm party uiglcr ( ’aplain liowyfu* imd with ladtor 
brtime. liti had made some way iowardn his destiiudion, 
uid taken up ii posit km in the village of Malaun, behiro 
h« woH aitiicked by the Ciorkhas. Tim irre|pilar» fled 
upon the approach tl»e enemy, but the regular troops 
were sicriily, af«l tuade good their hading j Imt, olmerving 
tlift iliseomfifnro of the <!td4mhmont w’hich was to have 
|fitiietl him,t*aptiMn Ikiwyer conflued hhimolf to&defeuui%ti 
attitude unisi the evening, when he was withdrawn ; no 
fltrilwr bwuilii being iiitidnabit^ from his fnlvauro. 

All tli« llritisli p^mition at Deothal was not likely to ho 
long with impuntfy, great esertionn were mtido 

diirliig tlin Ifitli to render it as nirmig as po nihhr: rein* 
wore df^spatolicd ; defeneen at the mtf^ire of a 
itoulii4l#t m I4iri#tig iw clroniimtanei^n |s*rinit.tod, werti 
ciittsf I wd tw# fliflih pinery wen? mmt up, «id pl«it* 
#4 iri IliiiwhriiiMim (nt Ihn other liarid, AriiiirBItig, 
atitri«i|fatiitg thii fall of Malimit from w? tfciir iifi iipitrriiiiii 
of tlio Ikitiihi r#i«iif «4 In tt»ko ii desperttiii %ltoiiipl to 
drivii %lmtm down aiain *, awl for ilil# |iiir» 

im§ pli*«4 Itto wiiol# htm iiwbr ilm coiiiiiiaBii of 


BOOK II. 

c«Ar. ti. 
ISI 5 , 
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BOOK n. Sing Thapa, tlio commandant of Surajgerlty a Ifiitlor of 
CHAP. n. known intrepidity, whilst ho Bupported the atfsick in 

person. At day-broak on tho Kith, the fforkh»% advaiicotl 

1815 . assault in a somicirolo along the ridgo and the do- 

olivity ou either hand, ho m to ttirn Indli ilaiilsB t»f tho 
position, Bhakti Sing headed iho dmrgo ; wdiilo Amar 
Sing with his youngest son took his stalioii witliiii mite- 
ket shot with the Gorkha siaiulanl, urging the baokward 
and animating tho bold, llie (Jcfrkhas diHplayed the moi^t 
undaunted resolution, advancing to tho very tau«?ie« of , 
the guns, and endeavouring to strike d<w« tlieir »p|«> 
nents over their bayonets. Altliough ropialedly swept 
away by tho <lisc!iargc of grape from the two ttidd-pltcos 
which commanded tho approach, they returned in the 
attack with hucIi obstinacy, and kept up so cIom* and 
destructive a fire upon them, that idJ by winun fho guiis 
wore Borvcil were eith<*r killed or dinablod, except 
privaicB and as many ofheerB, by whom alfuio they at ||ifct 
were workedd Tho action had two hf»ur«, whrii 

reluforoemonis from tho post of Byk having j«dmnh 
it being evident tliat the spirit of the enemy gin- 
ning to fail, while that of the Bipahll rosii with ilio cjoii* 
tinuanc© of succowful resmtanm>, <kiIoni?l Tlioni|*ittiti ttoiii- 
maiided a charge with ilia bayonet U b# nmiltt by Hm 
regular troops, and the irregulars Uf fidl m% iword in 
hand. The charge wim led by Miyor fawrlc Tim (lor- 
khaa gave way and Bed, leaving their brafii 
Bhakti Thapa, diuwl on tlm fudth Aniar Siri||colkotttl tliii 
fugitives, and retlrcsl into tho fork* Tho body of Blialtl 
Sing, whem found, wits decently wrapped lii^shawki and 

* Tlw cimwf# w«*» Ckrtwrlulil tif ||*i? Arllllpfr» I 

the Ftowetiw, aait Ufeatr'iwit llwtrWfiiwrti (*t tl# 

^ ef Uw^imh Hie to# at il# lltiiisft 

Wiitwetwttdwl ««i ihWtett wmmrtrrts Uleiilnwttf Hi# 

4iM eC Wi AUtoiW^h net ierl lii tiff «»ii ftil% m ^ 

i iSwrt witefefiwitt pi*fM ttoiiUvtii ite »rtMr wf ew erii; ^#^#1*14 

m the at«tfi ef r4e«t<iiMw>t Ihe^ifhl mmmmt mHIn 

w#ri thtw mwM hf ttwj OMmwwifrhtei liiet s « II ti Mie^l to 
thmfcfhrt mi IwllvMaal* wtom skiU, whew wIjm# 

atwttoi roattrittUy forwAolfd til# pwittil i^h, ihtiilii nf#! ti«ff »fiffiffiit» 
itiftre M th« trlw»ii»h| hut the 1 # hlii hUm 

Attilef ItovmurisiMfc will eewWu Uie atriitwy Liiiifiiwtit Iapii#? will *^| 
the twphifw wBth he mi imiiuuiitly v^mrihnm la f ilw." Lmmmi tm*m 
iIliHl »i thi! eitrly nm <*f wT f#v«r* lifWiilii mi tii* ito? fni 

mpmim Im hiitf tl*# muiwrti*t hit# himtmmf Mi4 mihtmm* 

ftfi'twl ttiiwiuiifflfui to hlH lu^fiuiry ill tim t%iito4wli titiifi 

Kf|>iU rttpmi, Ml ; Military Sketches wlf Uw UinrhlM p W, 
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NEGOTIATIONS FOB PEACE* 

iftt to Ilk mmitijtmn. On tlio followirig day, two of lits BOOK li. 
i\ii» biirtit with his corpso i» tlio siglit of chai*. ii. 

>lli ariiiicw. 3 — 

The ropiilw of thfiir attack upon tho |>osi of Deothalso 
mploioly c!eprm*sod the coumgo of the Gorkha army^ 
ut liiti© oppomtloB was offered to the suhscciuoiit ar- 
iiigeiijents of Gene ml Ochtorlotiy for tlie closer invest- 
lent of Malaun. Most of the exterior wo>rk« hiwl fallen 
uring the Itwt half of April On the Bfch of May a hat- 
my of lieavy gtins had opened upon the principal redoubt^ 
nd preparations for storming were coinineucoil, when ilio 
aaln body of tlie garrison cpiitted Malaun without arms, 
nd gave th#mselve» up to the nearest British post,— un- 
rble lotigof to endure the hardships which they suffered 
rom iho blockade, seeing no prospect of being relieved, 

^ud being umuooo^ful in their endeavoum to prevail on 
kmar Bing to surronden As the chief with a ?cw of his 
idherentH still maintained a show of resistanco, guns were 
jpi^ied mi ilie loth of Iffay upon the fort, and their hro 
-joniinued iluring the day. On the following morning 
AinarSlug wnt his non to intimate his faihorV desire to 
negow‘%to ^ and a convention was finally (^omduded with 
him, by winch he iKfiCtcnitul give up all the poHsesHiotin 
of the Gorkinm on ilie west of the dunum, and to send 
orders for tlio cuieuaiion of Gorhwal Aniar Sing with 
the garrison of Malaiiii, llanjor Hing with part of that of 
Jytak, and all monibcm eff the Thapa family, were allowed 
to return to Hepid with their private property and mili- 
tary i*<|uipiucnfn. The men were left the choke of depari- 
ifig for Mc|»l| or biking service with the Britmh; and, 
iittwt. of tfiinii having priifcrrod the latter altorniitivo, they 
wore formiiirinto baiiallonH for duty in the hlll% for which 
llitf Wore piiifuliiirly fit. 

The fliwmidHure of their most distlugntHlmd offieom^ 
iltid tliil turn of tlicif moat valuable eompicsti, htwered the 
oiUiidttit ton# of tlio Gov«>riin«mt of Nepal, and induced 
II io for |w»c». ft«u Bah GltHiitra was »uthorh«d to 
iioMfiiiiiikalo witti the lliiiish ifmmnmhnmr m KimiftfUt j 
liiiti GaJ llaj Ml»f, wp^ritual titacher or Ciurii of the tat© 

||;^a ww front his rotircmimi at and 

iitsit a» a tmm fori^l tuvoy to trmt with fioutoiiitrit- 
Ckloitid liiittlnlmw, who W Imui otit|Hmtiriid by th# 
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BOOR n. Governor-General to conclude a pacification on prescribed 
ciur.n, conditions. Tboso were, 1, tbe relinquisbmont of all 

claims on the hill Rajas * west of the Kali river ; % the 

1815. cession of the whole of the Tirai, or low-lands, at the foot 
of the hills along the Gorkha frontier ; 3, the resteation 
to the Sikmi Baja of all territory wrested from him, witli 
the cession of two stockaded forts, and, 4, the a<hnissiott 
of a Resident at Khatmandu. The first and tliin! condi- 
tions wore submitted to, and the mission of a Resident 
reluctantly acquiesced in j but ftio cession of the Tirai 
was a demand which the Court of Nepal .pertinaciously 
resisted. 

The Tirai, or low-land of Nepal, exttnnls from the 
Tista river on the east, to the Ganges on the west. It 
forms a grassy plain at the foot of fins hills, which are 
fringed hy a belt of forest, and dividtjil into vanons irreg- 
ular portions by ilui imnierons and large rivt‘m which 
cross it, from north to Csouth, on their way from the 
mountains to the main stream of the Ganges, It 
general not above twenty miles in l>rea<lth, but Is, with 
local ixitervals, above five hundred in length. From the 
copiousness of its natural irrigation, the soil Is pfifWiMiirly 
fertile, is clothed throughout tlie yeaf with a rich carpet 
of verdure, and, wdiere ctdtivated, Is |»rmluctivc <»f abund- 
ant crops of rice: and although from tin? same it k 
at dillbrent hcssoiih of the year especially insalubrious, 
yet during the healthy months nuush cultivation Is ciirrincl 
on, and gr’ain is raistnl for exportathni f whilo ifKiti Iciiil 
favonrablo for agriculiurr* afford a coarse but eiulwatil 
pasture for the herds and flocks from thci adjacent lillla 
From tlicHo circunmlances, the Tirai yliddo|l a fitlimblo 
revenue to tlm Gourt rd Nopal, of which it emild riol 
afford to endure the deprivation ; and the Infiresis of thu 
atafc© were powerfully enforcerl by ikwii of iiifluriilinl 
individuals, as the principal chiefs and militarj if^adtw 
derived their sidwistence mainly from Jagirs fiiittiilod In 
this quarter.® On the other hand, at exiggnriititd upiiiiifti 

< Tluy of Ksltltir, Hleattr, Sliiaw, 

Bagttl, /lUwl, ftw! U 

* Wi»TOlinj*!i*iii(mtirl»tmtO Kerntl. 

3 It w*w 'lOUwl hy Uir Mr. Uiyttisfr. Ump 

il««pr ill Kionaiiji, thrU of fht iiilltUi’y iriplri-i wtil ItiPif 
aferltwl thi'jr it»ri»ort from Ittttdi ia th<i 'riwi fl»l it« ii»ii^ii#4 ##• 
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NEGOllATiONi^ PEOTHACTEI), 

of tlio pr 0 iluotivtiati.ss of tlio Timi roiniored the Brilidli BOOK 0. 
Govermueiit aiiiiouB tu rcUiii it hi their possen- chai\ ii. 

sioBj as the caiij source whence any cr^niiwiisatiaii for the — - 3 — 
charges of t!ic war could he ex|)ccU*d, It was alno coii«i« 
clerctl dcsiraMc to hold it, in order to preclude the repeti- 
tion of those border cpiarreLs in which the recent hostili- 
ties had originated. 

The negocktions, which began in May, were protracted 
through the rainy «ca«oi^ when xnilitary operations were 
nccemrily itispcnded. Tiic Court uf Kepal appeared 
» disposed to concede the poiiiis deinandetl, and iettew 
from the Ilaja and the Ecgent gave to the Kepal Commis- 
sioners full authority to conclude the negociatiom* Al- 
though nothing was definitively settled, the Clovamment 
of Bengal^ under an impression that the Nepal Oovern- 
mtnt was ftincere, jirofessod a willingness to make some 
modifications of the original plan ; the low-lands from the 
Kali to the Oandak wore insisted on ; but from the Gkn- 
dali to the Kusi, along the frontiers of Sarau and Tirhut^ 
only th(»Ho portions were to he retained into which the 
British authority had been already introduced. The dis- 
trict 0 $ M<c*ang, heiwceu the Kusi and the Michi, was to 
ba given up, leaving a narrow tract ciOit of the Mi<jhi, 
between it and the Tisia, b) preserve a ctnmnuuication 
with Hikinu Pensions to tho annual extent of tw<j lakhs 
of rupees were ollercd as an indemnifujatkm to the chiefs 
who luul Jagirs in the dktihds which were to be separated 
from Nepal* '‘Pheso tonus wore maile kntwu to the 
Court of Khatmantlu in the early part of Soptombor, but 
no auswiir w.« received until the 2fith of OctolHir, when 
the tKniumii|.ii(U4 of the prt^jK>scd j»«ns!ons for furtlicr 
puiioits of tho Tirai was stipulate<l for. This wm declared 
by licuh-Colcinel Bwwlshaw to be itunlnnssiblc, and the 


wort frtwa tir iwwtwe s mul tiwt ttf twmtty hkhn «rf 

riiw«.*« t*»io Itie ut 'Bmi aUeMs yStlrtrd mi kkU».* Nis|«i 

fttotw, 7w mi ilCt 

« til# wm* 014 ti» TfmU Imw imm mtmm^ hf m 
Wim rtttnt ft whutcwr nmy Xm tXm wieU ef awict»- 

tietti wll Xm isuwrtsin »iiy feiita « ISt* tin 

iprttWtti^ it» whtelt ilwll wtebiWi tig iw# 

Awl litilwi »tio wWte li« mm%^$ «im ki a imrty If tat p«r«» 

witit, ittAt wiint»¥» tft# 0min 40 m m wettkt i4fa»» 

tat litti wiwi tti« »i|t, wiaitt 1 # ili* 

* td Milk fiprifiP* 
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ECgoeiation to bo at an end ; but tlio Commissioners soli- 
cited for a delay of a few days, until a reference could be 
mad© to the (Jourt. The delay was granted, but the 
answer was delayed beyond the time proposed, aiid, 
when it did arrive, was unsatisfactory. The Commis- 
sioners then proposed to repair themselves toKhatmandu, 
engaging to return in twelve days with a definite reply . 
They accordingly departed, and rejoined the British 
Agent at Biganli on the 28th ins^an^ bringing with them 
authority to terminate the negociation on the basis pro- 
|K«ed. On the 2nd of Bocomber the treaty w^as duly 
eicctitod ; the Commissioners promising that^ its ratifica- 
tion xniider the red seal, the signet of the llaja of Nepal 
should !)e delivxuml in fifteen <lays. The treaty was rati- 
fied by the (Jovex'iior-neuoral in coiincil on the fith De- 
cember, but the proiiiised ratifioatiwi from Kliatmandu 
faih«l io make lin appearama^ ; and in its fiioad a private 
agent frmxi the I l{*ge,i it apprised the Uorkha Commissioners 
tliat the war-party, headed by Amar BittgTlmp%|m>vaied 
im the councils of Nepal,* Another effort was made to 
ptoaiTO the ratification of the timty, and hopes were hold 
auihoriicd by the instnictioixs of the (lovcmor-Oo- 
neral, thaC if It were agreed to, Its ciecuiifm would not bo 
rigorously enforced* The eixiissary c»f ilu4 Rogent re- 
lumod to Kiuitxmmdu, but no fnrtluir cemummicatiou was 
received ; and on the 28th of Bocomber the two iiogwa- 
tom set oxit also for the <hu‘kha (Capital. It (umld no 
longer bo doubled, that, althmigd the Court of Nepal Jiail 
at fni«t iKscn incllxmd to ptircham) peaca mi any condithiim, 
its coumgc bad been reanimaied liy the riilefs who had 
reiurnod to the capital frtmi the west, and that Rh |»^dhiy 
wm now to defer Ih© defimtivo conobmion uf the treaty 
until the »e*won shotild bo too far iwivancswl for liostiliticfi 
be rostimed with ©fleet, and the ioHSt*.s and of 

m h»l>K>flWdc campaign uhmM liidw«»s iltc liriikli Clo- 
vtmmcnfc to relai in its demands# 


ftfiA isiter mas fete m Us* l« iliwi 

*"»'!► tSKlM*' 111 «wt. (btt»railn*« tn irt»« na llm toiwt# >4 «)«•« iMttl 
?f »taS»r, t&r Mm Ufi mm 

till* the tiwwi'irlwi wf*# 
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As soon as tlic purpose of the Gorkba Go%'crnmcnt was 
detected, active preparatiotm wore set on foot for a vigor- 
ous renewal of liostilitieB. Upon the abandoninent of the 
provinces west of the Kali, by the Gorkhas, the regular 
troops employed in that (jtmrtcr had been marchetl to 
their stations, with the exception of small garrisons in the 
principal forts, and the irregulars had been dismissed, 
except the Gorkha battalions, to whom principally tlio 
defence of the conquered provinces wan entrusted. The 
Gorakhpur and By ran dBrisions had, however, been held In 
readiness on the frontier, or at Dinax>ore, in anticipation 
of the possibility of a second campaign ; and they were 
quickly collected under Major-General Sir David Ochter- 
lony,» who was invested with the chief political as well as 
military authority. The Gorkhas, on their part, strongly 
fortified the passes-by which an anny might penetrate 
into the hills, on the route towards Makwanpur, and the 
valley of Nepal. * 

JBy the beginning of February, Sir David Oohterlony 
had taken the field with a force of nearly Hoventeen thou- 
sand men, including three King^s regiments. This he 
dispo^d in four brigades,® severally commanded by 
Colonel Kelly, of his Majesty’s Si4th ; Lieutenant-CJoIomd, 
Nioolb of the fifith ; Lieutenant-Colonel of ilie H7th ; 

and lieutenanf-C blond Burnet, of the 8th N. I, Tlie first 
was detached to the right, to penetmte by Harihaiqinr ; 
the second to the loft, to enter the hills at itamtui.gar ; 
General Ochterlony, with the other two brigades, marehiK! 
on the I2th of February, from. Bimlalmsa, through the 
foreit to the foot of the Biohti-koh, or Ohiria-ghati pniii, 
formed by the bed of a mountain torrent Whiki en- 
eiunped at Ihis place, the Gorkha Commissioners anived 

» OfMerlony ewaterl a Barrmftl after th# inrren4«r iC 

Mriaaai lift aad a KnigUfc C{ariHji«tdc*r t»f ihn 

AW wWi^cfri wrriiigat tolaim were mada Campattlffni at tl«ii Hath 

® 1f»rf wttijpoiMstl M follows j ist twdpfftda t*f hU hU^mty% Mtli, lit 
tiatWtoa ItUi W, WlftefeMts of Uie battato a«d, Wiawpu*** W, I. , 
and ef kfo And mh mn$4i&r tmtMImm MJ.i m 

Wafetalicdkrf »nd of the IBthi ad wigadi? of hl« Bim, 

&id of fit l»th, »»dj md *Mk K, 1 1 Ith h?i«adfe% »»*! 

of the 4th, iA, Wl* itttd Iftth M. i, aiwl part th# Im hatmlioo of Uw soift, 
with dotaili of artttftfjr, ptonotrt, md Irreirtilar horw, Tm oUitr ilwirtoM 
wero also fowiid « Ode tl Sltitpdf, In Oade, ttitdar <Joh«i#i d. 
to enter the of JJalh tetweea the aaW wd ntpli rtwwf the *1 
Oo»kh|w, wider S» Wmdi totwdtd » a 
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lMK)iC IE from Kliatioandu ; “but, iiihtuadof ilio mtifiod treaty, tlioy 
i'HAr. It. brought repeated demands for territorial coiicessioB, and 
^ proposal that ilio pecuniary compenhation should bo 
|»id to the Itaja, not to his olHceiu Ah they wore 
informtal that the mtificatiim of the treaty must proeode 
all subordinate arrangtmonte, they shortly left the camp. 

The (Jhiria-gliiiti pass, in addition to its own difficulties, 
was defended by successive tiere of strong stockades, and 
could not have l»en forced by an fttack in front without 
<llsproportioimte loss. After some delay, another access 
to the mountains was discoven^d, and wliicli, although diffi- 
cult and <!iuigorons, was umlefcndocl It was, in fact, little 
better than a dark and tlecsp ravine, between bd'ty and pre- 
cipitous lamkH clothed with tn‘e«, wln^so inlermingiiiig 
braneltca ovi^r head t* 3 s.cludc‘d the light of <lay. Tiie (iene- 
ral, leaving the, fiuirth brigade on tlio ground, and his 
lenis standing, marched at night mi the 14th of February, 
with the. third brigade, and wound bk way slowly and 
Iftborifuisly up tlm pass, almost in single hie ; Bir Bavfl 
Oclitisrloiiy marching <jn foot at the head of the 87th 
rt»gifiicnt, Iwuling the column* After proceeding some 
dktimcc, the trooi« emerged into inoi^ open, but blbkcii, 
ground, wlmnco they again entered Into a water course ; 
this hd to the f<K>t of a steep acclivity, about three 
biiiidred feet high, up which the advance damfcrwl with 
tlifi asslsiance of the projecting boughs and rocks. 

ft wiw eight In the* mtu’ning beforii the iwlvancci rimohed 
the summit, ami nine at night before the rear^guard a«-> 
iieridedj the day being fipeni in geitirig up the rmuiilmlifr 
of t.he miui, with a couple cd field-piccm. The irt»ops 
iiiiirelmd five miles from the top of ilie pass beforu they 
found a supply of water, when ilm brigiwle liallod, wliilti 
iiio ploueer/t W’cw busily employed in rendering llt« ivitsimi 
litmcllimblo for ladiin caiilo, and niorcs, imd lUiimuiiitioii, 
wliicti was the work of thnsj da^sri Clu the foiiriii, tlm 
ilmmml ttiovitd to Hytaunda,ow tlio kiiik of itnt liapfcl, 
where ho wm joined by the fourth wlii«h Iwl 
tfifUiiili4 th«i bills by the Iffilrkgliiiti iiw^‘% from Urn 

I Hfitl eot| 4 >?r fi* **0^441' #w et llfi* 

hf tiin rww HIM ta 11*1*1 

«i*ii Oerfeti# II /in f* rtf*4 Usilliiwii , 4 UAUl, «| ilf ilia 
I «i,4i$r fit , UH II * la. 
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stockades of wkick the Gorkkas retired when tliey found BOOK 11, 
that the position had been turned. chap. n. 

After making the arrangements necessary for securing * 

the comrnimications in his rear, General Ochterlony ad- 
vanced, on the 27th of February, to the fortified heights 
of Makwanpur, and encamped on a piece of level ground 
two miles to their south. Tho town and fort lay to the 
right of the camp : opposite to its left was the village of 
Sekhar-khatri, held by a»strong detachment of tho enemy; 
but they evacuated it on the following morning, and it was 
immediately taken possession of by three companies of 
the 25th N. I. and forty men of the 87th. Tliey were not 
long unmolested. At noon, tho Qorkhas returned in 
greater force, and endeavoured to recover tho position ; 
they drove in the picq^uets, and fell upon the village with 
great impetuosity ;*but the fiank companies of the 87th, 
and the rest of the 25th, having been despatched to rein- 
force tho post as soon as the firing commenced, arrived in 
tiJne to check tho fury of tho assailants. Fresh numliers 
of the enomy poured along tho Hummit of tho heights 
from Makwanpur, to the extent of at haist tw<> thousand 
men: ?einforoemeni« were also sent from the cjunp, of two 
companies of tho B7ih and the 12th Native corps, and, 
after repeated attacks, tho Gorkhas wore (iualiy ropulsetl 
Although forced to retreat, they ftdl hack only to a mugh- 
bouring eminence, from which they kept up a galling fim, 
until they were dislodged by the hayonatii of the 8fch N* L 
The action lasted from noon till five o’clock, when it 
became dark. The Nepalese loss was computed at five 
hundred : of tho British, forty-five were killed, ami on# 
hundred and seventy-five wounded.* On the follovring 
day the division was joined by the first brigade, under 
Obion#! Meoll, who had ascended the mountains by a 
on th# horth of Bamnagar, and niarchad uxi the valley of 
the Bapti without encountering an enemy, 

Thb woond brlgad.^ commanded by Gokmel Kelly, «uo- 
coedaiin ascending the mountains to the i<niih of the 
fort of Slrfhitfpur, by a route which had not been stock- 
aded, Ktttog ■&# fort unasiaikble on the^cpmrtor by 

1 finrilh tftf W WIW In titu «?ia wtulf 

ta© TlUai;®.— Mwal 4 werttiafitilt kilW in maglt 

1^ nieateawxt II# I# $ I. 
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wliicli lio Iml advanced, Colonel Kelly moved round io a 
village on its wowt. The approach to the fort was pro- 
tected by a strong semicircular stockade, with two guns, 
the flanks of which rested on perpendicular rocks. This 
defence was, however, commanded by an eminence at a 
distance of about eight huiidre<l yards, which the Qorkhas 
had neglected to occupy in stren^h, and which wan, tlicre- 
fore, carried without much difliculty by a detachment 
under Lieutenant Coloiml O^Hall^ran. The party was 
scarcely in position when it w^as attacked hy a superior 
force, and an obstinate struggle ensued, which continutsl for 
five hours, when some hold -pieces having been carried up 
decided the contest. The Gorkhas fled from their fire; 
and the result seems to have so disheartened the garrison, 
that on the following day the fort was abandoned by tlie 
commandant, Hanjor Bing Tiiapa, thib chief who ha«! so 
gallantly th^fended the fort of Jytak in the previous 
campaign. * * 

Immediaiady after the action at Bekliar-khairi, pfe|mi%- 
iions wore «e,fc on foot for erecting batteries against the 
stockades and fort of Makwimpur ; but, before timy wore 
well o|i 0 nod, operations were arrestee! lij the appreheisituw 
of the Government of Nepal. The commandant, who mm 
tlio brothiu* of the liogoni, sent won! to Bir David Gchtnr- 
lony that had WHseived the ratided treaty from his 
court, and reqw^Hted permission to send an authr^rlsml 
agent in charge id it to tlie Britisli camp, ‘'rim envoy was 
wcfiivcd accordingly on tlic 3rd of Marclt ; but the treaty 
mm not accopUHl wifiioutthc additional stipulation, that 
t!u5 cession of b'rrib^ry exacted from should com* 

prelmml the cemnfry cf>nf|ucred in the imtiia! eiinipfilgii, 
and the valley of Dm Rapti, The CJomniiiniiowef and ifm 
Gofiiriior of Mikwanptir aemlfal to the tauidiilmi'a, and 
thiir a 4 t<|ulrseewoc was confirmed by the llaja. Feaev 
lb#twet?n ih© two siates was conmfi|Uiintly rc-miabtioiiiid. 

The priiiel|«il conditions «^f the irtwiy have iilroiely brew 
ndvfirtofl to ; but, in tlmir cjEomutioiiJ^ihc Brifieh flvifideiil 
appointed to Khatmaiiilti, the llonoiiRible MrJbirdner, 
WAS luiilmrked to eonnuut^t the propOMod iwiiitiii! priwioiw 
feir rcHioration of a |«>ptio» of thif TImi nuifoiiwtiliy 
fieparatctl from the BHtlsIi b^gtndafy, wip 

* mt, 
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gladly accepted. A line of demarcation generally was 
agreed to, to be determined by subsequent survey ; and a 
considerable ti^act between the Mi chi and Oandak rivers, 
exclusive of a small space on the Saran frontier, but com- 
prehending Bhotwal, was restored to the Nepalese. A 
treaty was at the same time concluded with the Hikim 
Baja, by which he was guaranteed in the possession of his 
territory on condition of his submitting all disputes be- 
tween him and his neigj^bours of Nepal, to the arbitration 
of the Government of Bengal, joining its troops when 
employed in the mountains, and affording protection and 
encouragement to merchants and traders from the Com- 
pany’s territories. On the west of Nopal, the provinces of 
Bamaon and Gerhwal, the valleys above the first range of 
hills, and some military posts were annexed to the Britisli 
possessions ; while •the potty hill Bajas lying still more to 
the west and north, were mogtly re-established in their 
principalities under the general stipulation of allegiance 
aid subordination to the British authority. Ilie Ikja of 
Nepal died shortly after the close of hostilities, and was 
succeeded by an infant son. The regency cuninuuul in 
the Ifknds of Bhin^sen Thapa, and the oveui ocuMsionod 
no change in the relations cstablisluid betweisi tim two 
Courts; which, although no conliality has bet‘n mani- 
fested by the Nopal Government, has ever since ciuiiinued 
undisturbed. 

Thus terminated a war which presented many features 
of a novel aspect, and which in its outset threatened to 
tarnish the splendour of the British military ohametor in 
India. The causes of disappointment rested;^ In ncmio 
oases, with the commanders of the several division^ who, 
alarmed by discomfiture brought on by precipitation, or 
by , injudloiouB arrangements, Ml into the error (if exagge*- 
ratlng the resources of the enemy, and, with tlio cKstqdiuff 
of Sir David Ochtcrlony, distrusted their ability to cope 
with the Nepidese. In some respects, al4o, the Native 
troops failed to maintain their reputation Unaccuiiloittccl 
to a country the broken surface of which often iwilnml 
it impoisibli sfor them to observe the compact order m 
•which th^, had 'Men trained to roly for slpport, and 
startled by the umiSual <|^arfe of the Oorkl«% wh% "tile 
the Highlanders of Sorth Britain^ rwM^ after iring iMir 
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BOOK 11. matcMockSj sword in Band, and in fiorco tBoiigli disorderly 
ciiAP. w. masses, upon tho ranks of their adversaries, they exMbited, 

— in some of tho early actions, a waiit of steadiness which 

1815. proved fatal to themsedves, and embarrassing to their 
loadem. With experience came a juster appreciation of 
their own strength, and of that of their opponents ; and 
on the heights of Malaim and Makwanpur, the Sipahis 
gallantly rodoomed their reputation. 

The occur! once of hostilities so immediately after tho 
renewal of the Company’s charts, and the diversion to 
military expenditure of the funds with which many of 
the members of the Court of Directors had confidently 
expected that tho competition to which the Company’s 
trade was now exposed might ho advantagi^ously encoun- 
tered, ^ produced in the Court a strong feeling of opposition 
to the war, and i minced a conHider^ble and influential 
party to <leny its necessity,” and to condemn tho moile in 
wdiich it luui bi‘en cimductcd. We may pause to ooiisidor 
briefly how far they were warranted in their conchwiom 
Tho encroachments of the Hi^palese wore imt the sudden 
growth of a recoutly awakened spirit of presumption, or a 

# 

1 Ih li'ltmfif tha Oonrl, of th#» IStli Wn 

wilt th« th« Krplmn wm arf w# jutwmgly 

felt in jniu* m to imlww thn tlmf tbf» 

vaiun**? to l«' nniwd fer our Kuroj^oan invo'sttnont will Iw rorturtnl to a v«ry 
smmn »ura ... If thu jwlwu*« for Uto ar« to hf 

witlihria, tins wnlrs at thii houw for Iiullan kockH will ioou liroiigtifc to a 
aland, in wJildi taw, not only will tli« of onr honm finanri^ft 

imnodod, but ft wUl al»o involve tho liniWMiliillty at our Iwliiw; atdo to aford to 
luaia th« a«wlwu‘o, in tho ovout of tho wntiiiiianits of ivarfaro, wltteh wimld 
ho hd noroasary, and who*!* wo {danikl Jh« an dinlrimi to furnldi/*- 'Kriisi 
MH, I'hf nwondty of fundi* tarn honio wiw tml«» Ittoly lo 

ariw, nriitwi thow vOiirU wore avadahto lor |if<tla!ml «llHhttr<*©Mionf{» wiw 
»t>f«arto*d In tho pwrchawi of «*(wmiort’fal 
8 'Iho iltrtirl of nirwtor« rxpnwd a oonSdont hop that, # ai tin* r«ittl of 
tlio lo«.*«l InQulrfesi had f»athth'(l yon of tho (hunpaity’s riKftt to th«* dlsiuitifil 
hinriii, tho (tovitrnirMtnt of Nopal wiottltl yhdil to four mpplii'atioii Itr tte ^iif » 
r«Ml#r <»fthpn UruH wiitomt Plnn: wnwr tho wwuiy of luiMtiij 
to Kiew thnldod to Itortgali Nrpal ftll 

™ Wtt^ l»W^d apn a Wtf toaiTurato ktiiwlrdir «f tlir «f 

th# ttorWrt Otwrrtwfumt, «»a of hiniifiiig m'fmr4p to arim w*i4 

by ttir fiotirt to a itluptoh, dalnl totli »fniy^ ll»t I. 11io nm niity 
of life war was Sirthar domonttmtitil tsy howl MasftttiiP In « tottrr hi ilir 
Cfiftiniiati J »tohM tltoto alatod,h® ptedgOfFtoaitettitlto roiirwt t»y |p 

inewurv^ of Tha altomatlfr. of Inwiilitlr^i wait tto ilfrififii i# 

Uml Mtoto. l/vrtt Molm otwirrftiis **lfi tint I fotwd I 
had an ofitloii i I lul^tt ahrtiih fUuit tlifi fh^t'larttium nlirlilrd hi l/f if lliiffn, 
at«dotttoi tfiiyiwprty «f tho Chrmmny, iii»*Ftorftt« !fi« of our 

ftfiil staittliit ti# CTiarartor ii me ihmrmmmtt or f Ittfi to » I tip lo 11# «ii* 
to inr, ami to r**pp(»fi* Uto tfr-^rn*# *# «ii itp^khfu 
m40ttmnr, Tmt I slnmlit hara Htoaon ttii l$Um M>ltmmOw mil hardly ifiii 
frottiui tor f«nrf»wr* Noim l*a|aTa, 
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transitory ebullition of overweening pride. Tlicy were BOOK If. 
the deliberate and progressive croj> of a long series of cuap. ii. 

years, and bad not even yet attained tbeir full develop- 

ment. They were the result of a uniform and consistent 
design against the integrity of the Company’s dominions. 

They bad been long leniently dealt with ; calm expostula- 
tions and menacing remonstrances bad been tried re- 
peatedly; and, finally, an amicable adjustment by an 
appeal to evidence and proofs of various kimls, baxl bocn 
attempted, but all conctliatory measures bad been tried in 
vain. Aggressions were committe<l almost in tb<i i^resonce 
of tbe Commissioners professing to conduct a friendly 
and impartial investigation, and promises to abide by tlieir 
decision were evaded or disregarded. It was evident that 
forbearance only gave audacity to insult, and boldness to 
usurpation ; and tb^ only questions that remained for con- 
sideration were, tbe relinquishment of tb© disputed Iand% 
or tbe assertion of tbe right id them by arms. 

#A11 history records the impolicy of yielding to tbe 
demands of barbarians. Concession invariably inspires 
them with presumption, and stimulates them to fresh 
exaoMons. It would have been contrary to all experience 
to have relied upo5 the pacific efibets of giving way io the 
pretensions of Nepal, to have expected that Court of 
Khatmandu would have been soothed into modcjration l>j 
acquiescence in its claims. Such an expectation wm m 
an especial manner unwarranted by the known character 
of tbe Gorkha Government, whose wbole policy for half 
a century bad been tbe extension of tbeir possesiiions, md 
who were confirmed in tbeir notions of tbe wisdom of 
tbeir policy, by the bucoobs with wbiob it bwl been almoit 
invariably pursued. It might have been thought liidy 
that they would nevortboleHs have pauned before tlmy 
provoked the enmity of a power bo superior m the 
to the unwarlike-and diBunited principalitioH tiver wliicli 
they had triumphed ; hut an accurate comparison of r©- 
sources, and appreif ation of means, were searoely to bo 
©xpeoted from a cabinet so imperfectly mstnicted m ll»t 
of Khatmandtt' . in t&c ciroumstanom of ite mighbon^ m 
strongly impcBod by personal interest^ and so deeply 
sway^ by a«c^m»»i»d pawlom We have that w# 

war-party antlcl|Ated litfce tnw pcfi from 
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with the British, than with a petty Raja of the hills ; and 
that, confiding in their past fortunes, the courage of their 
troops, and the strength of their country, they entertained 
no doubt of keeping thoir antagonist at bay until he 
should be weary of the contest. Nor did they depend 
solely upon their own means of resistance. They calou- 
lated upon the co-operation of still more powerful allies ; 
and, endeavouring to interest Ranjit Sing, Hindhia, the 
Raja of Bhurtpur, Mir Khan, and oven the Findaria, in 
their quarreb^ they sanguinely auticipattd that the reverses 
experienced by the British arms would bo the signal for a 
general rising of the Princes of llindustun;** The crisis 
was not altogothe.r iniposBible ; ami a continued repetition 
of the disasters of the first campaign might iiave seriously 
compromised the peace and security of the British empire 
in India. * 

A danger of a less fornudahle nature proKented Itself in 
the interposition of the Uovernmeni of idtina, to which 
the Clourt of Kiiatmandu IumI earnestly ap|maled at In 
tjarly period of tlie war, Moribing its migln iti the refumd 
to give a passage through Nepal to a British force inkmckd 
to iwfesewion of hmm. The C kmiit of Fokin, altRough 
suspecting the truth of the story/ appoari to have hiwn 
seriousiy alarmed ; and troops were des|ad<da*«i to reinforce 
those stationed in Tibift : a considomble body was uwsein- 
bled at Digarcdd, and moved towards the frontier; but 
as its advance occurrod no sooner than Augnsb 
hostilities were at an end, Eiplanatnms had also lawn 

* A uiiS‘4l<»« wiw al%r> t« thr uf l*< jfJ^ hy Atwftr Mm iff Ati^. 

Ills ilmth, whH'h I** wly ^mrt «4’ Uk" rut AWtfi4f«fii« 

AlUirm^'h thuy Itytli# 

cKurlwf Krrul ttMiil n«i Sp*»kh>ii; wfU »f lltr llishri wm "Ul 

8 oteiiMwl hy the At Ott'«lh*r Wi4t ttw*»- !»»#»« 

Iwd lm*n wWrewHl hy thfi rhltf ut . Th sjtKlIitit 

fwm n«» llrKltirl. to Sitjilltlso writ 

da* ari*fif«tlw ttiiMlt telifwwfiii Hr atfis 
A. Valibito#l Isf Att»r Siw to ItonJIf fii tWr 

to thi tort fl# Maliwto ifi h« hwt«h Ito Miiimt ttmi lli« 
Mawti WiiJri Uwk atot U# ItolMikf, wtrr #11 tm4y m o ip 

tli»r hftfrtl m Uw Sikh ehirrtalws titf* iSrkAft^, flwf|it » m ^kfpw4 
to w riiHiia hy Ihei^ Mist fmm ilw iiifwff t*i Mm ll«| 

the 0 «rkti« WWJ 1 I hani 'f 1 «f ^ M tli« 

Mtttiv# PrhM%« tiMtet itoxtottitly to tht eA«r»« tff iliw trills II 

»f toitwg tashtrd to rmiit thv fumrr !« ilw* fjillotoii mitm §rm i| 

thif llm# mm§mA wm wtoWt^«4 hy ^ 

twlwtftt Stttrtliiit w«i thf Oiirklit Oewmiafto »»4*t hsofi rshd. 

* A tettof IV<»» tl«» <towrtMm*rit ut rffciii irfw-'IVf 4 1 '* Ir p#iir 44l#»w»^ii Im 

Imp, tf th« k««lWi to thi» tli^r nh ili Mtir»*ri if ito llif 

eisjuiiry dmll to swtrt 
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tli« aath^ntifM siml th* ^Jr*- II 

vmior 4 ii*fii!fMl, wlijcli tli#* wi^li 4 riiAiMf* 

able pirn fur litocuiitiimliig ilicir h**Ntik* iiiilimf Tt«*j 

aiioptecl ilm ciiiirm* of vijoijiig ii^olr ilhpIutMiio wpoii 
tliiiiriilliui^, fMifl imituii tlio uinoy^ to tln^lr 

oiiiiip, wiili groiii Thoir oi-ork‘Aiii*g ib'ifiivi- 

Hour tl«) A|>prulioiu.io?H nf tlio Foiiit of fCkti- 

limiidil, wlio wary glyl to dypmrah* tbo liiigar of tli« 

E«i|«r{»r by a io IVkiii. 

To wiurn, liowwvar, to lliu cyiif^idural loo of I lot gotitral 
♦ c|Ut*^itioii i Adoiitfiiig iiiafc war wan loo^ifabli*, ii 'bumific ft 
wrbjyot cd' iHiastioo wlwtliyr it jii 4 k'ioio,ly i’arriod 011 * 

Tko ootiipwiitlw iiiurlts ui ft dofyio 4 v<“ or olfaii *h’o --yHimi 
lm?o ftirwiy bftiiii eoiiwiloriKl ; mal it Ita^ ln'rii ftitniii| 4 i.wi 
to iiliow timt ihf) Iftttir roiiUiScjd ilto loKuiittigf iiiifl ovoNk 
fed llife itwoiivoiiioiieos of Uio fonoar, uod ahum likrij 
to load to ft S 3 |HHnly f 4 ?rmiiifttioi| of iho dOipnio«^ 
iha two |H»wor.H. It Iw tiijly nomuarj liory 4 on#^, iktt 

priUtwftl flriotftoitrftiioo HHAuirorfinl of ibo fniiUiy at flm 
dofoiwivo plan, by ifio arruiii oi'oitirriiM* * on fh** boidior 

* "nut jmItT hi « hls-f s<0'r'' ' » 'i u* o » >% '' 5 - 1 .if‘» o , | 

fttlhitti »i ilsiii rAtr»i , Hi 4«»»J th' * ii<i> Ojo f K i .<* I' , o f ow I 

l>y oirr*'‘ii»wr 4 <iriio^ wiiti ih** Omo-n i.f o* a > 4 ii ^5 o fn 4 Ap « 

mi tlW fotullrfj 41 fti*' ti il'tr 4 »»!' 0.»‘ i h^/f, Sj» o * t,*r. Kr j » x- •'*4 h* 
tlwr Wwlf m hi IIk* nf ih* fiof '44 jh -k’ 1 < n *’ iru» lo 

ttoft ilwf f-tiii h 4 ir** mntmmii 0 iii *5 Iu^h o » •■iftOf *4 I'li 

luil liiiM, kmti hi** itf»4 44 * ir or^vr* 4»«4 hiim IN 

HiWttkytff fltr liftliioa 'i*''0|4, *{»«*•», if > 44 w«4ah5»»%\4i <4 

fiiWfl Ift r<»i4^4i}ruO»*w *4 Ilm ikn <4 fOriit'hftOA iirSif » > « »r I'jil'll,, *1 

WhiiW l« Wfw* m¥l fin fihrttW M wtf #14**^ It itftllKol h* f m *" laim# kMi$ 
lllii‘<ll*iii« ►OliaiiK* Vitiir* 1 ** tIM ii mm rf'hft* 4* Omi 4 fh m * 1 # rf 

nwi# I'lvlltfwt hntinr wiw wr4ft t** *| 

wif twMfiliii llwft »l#4 fe»ih hy Ilm 

# 1 * 4 iwtoiiw mwt Him m iloiNi *« 

ifipit r mt Itm twri tn if«’i| 4 r *1 imf w«iil 4 IM 

w4&i4«. f ii# Yiii.fr m $hm m Om arr^niriwi ut ^ f»#f <w l«f ll*i niter » 

»«iw, Him rrit4 ft wm md Iftr rmimu t*f m thrlf 

f» iir«iiit Oiwte* m% Ilm 4i Ilm Kkm m 4 * 

Ttib li»e Willy iillii 4 Wii l*» Ihr '« 

ilifeiill ft Iwt t irnfftfftol IftowHUi ite' 1 « o, hm o- «tt i 

«f fmm ifti tite wur* 1 ft* o4*4m t nt 1 ftinr 

tw»ftr*lt pi IfNtliii ft* 4 |i0*04' «* >1 # 

II tIM ii# ift wimm wnr# i* 4 **oIh‘-»T ‘0 v^ 4 »' 

Ittiiprilt m mtm I to 4 

^ Iti til* ftwlrtuftn.ftllm 
ftf till* iiftmtef *fr ^iftltei-s Iwir wftft li P« 

«i»«tli| pitf 1'lm Mmu t mft. 

Iftf'fiifiili# fi?|#<4»0m imtftter »4 |i# h«* #114 ito 

wm 9klmW *d mprrn. ** tVnln ’^*1 
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BOOK IL of Satan, and Goraklipiir. With, two large armies, those of 
ciiAF. n» General W ood and General Marley, in the field, but acting 
™ defensive, the Gorkhas ravaged the borders almost 

181 &. in sight of them with impunity ; and no more efficacious 
arrangement for the protection of the Company’s subjects 
could be devised than driving them into the interior, be- 
yond the reach of the enemy, leaving their fields and 
homes to the spoiler. No such injury or insult was suffer- 
ed where the British armies carried on the war within the 
confines of Nepal. 

The objections to the advance of a concentrated British ^ 
force, in preference to assailing the Gorkha line at different 
points, have also been adverted to. Testimony to its ju- 
diciousness was borne by the best authority, — the Govern- 
ment of Nopal. The Baja expressed his fears that the 
British would endeavour to obtain a# footing in the centre 
of his country, in which case both extremities would be 
thrown into disorder.' This was the main object of the 
first campaign ; and although it^ complete executionwras 
disappointed by the unfortunate failure before Kalanga, 
yet the extremities of the Gorkha state were disordered : 
the east was kept in a state of alarm by the demonstra- 
tions of the British divisions ; in the Vest the best generals 
and troops of Nopal were hemmed in, and finally overpow- 
ered ; and a secure footing was obtained with little diffi- 
culty in the centre by the occupation of Kamaon. 
Although, therefore, the instruments employed by the 
Governor-Genorai wore not in all cases of the most perfect 
description, yot it could not be said that his plans failed 
because they wore radically defective; as in truth, al- 
though their success was delayed, they did eventually 
aueoeed,— and succeeded, too, in a single campaign; for 
when the renewal of hostilities was provoked by the vacil- 
lali'Ott bf the cabinet of Khatmandu, the whole of the 
Cloriha conquests and the disputed territories were in the 
hands cl theBritish, and little accession to their conquests 
-whs cMmcd or sou^t for when pdlice was at last estab- 
lished. 

Whatever doubts might have been entertained by the 
authorities in England of the necessity of the war, or the 
wisdom with wMoh it was conducted, they were finally 

' Kep. Papera, 
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cliMsipatiMl bj till? of flit’ ru-^i.hoHM rou#- fpiritt fl, 
liitioiiH of tlie C\iiirf*s of Dirn'tor.^ awl Propria ft 

nisofi tlio pnifleiKH', wiorgj, and ability of ih* 

Cloneralj coiiibiiicMl mih % jmlidou^ nppiyu^hm of tbo *'«! % 
reHoiim-w of tbo OoiiipAiij, In pkii?iin;:i: liiid «lhvo*t*o'T tlio 
oporatiiiiw of tljo lato mr agiiiiiHi iho Tli4i4'‘i 

worn also vfdijcl to Hir I>avid Oohforloiiy ati I i|ii» iifllof*r^s 
find ttiim oiigagod In tho war. T#* I ho howaiiM ooiifurp'il 
upon CloiiiTfil C)cltfi‘r!oiiy bj this Priiii!** ilm Cfoiti* 

paiiy addod a pi*ii«ioa off thoa^'Uid a yoar. Hits Ktrl of 
Sioira was ylovatod Li tW miik and litb* of Mar»|nifH of 
Hswllngs. 

Alilioitgli iliii torrliory aoifulrod by flso liritbb Lororif* 
laeat wan not of groai ojstinf f>r flnanrijd vabo% yot finv 
ifeOC 6 ffW(m« bavti booii 1*141111104 of iloopor intrio ‘t. or/r*’ati'r 
im|Kirti 4 p«ii. Tho torritorir»« artoalh appro- 
priatifd, or ilnwo bold undrr Ilrlikh anibonfy by fbo 
iks|¥)ndtnjt hill Uitjafv havo ghf^ii to BrIfLib India f.lio 
roiqinwmd of an iinpintotrablo barrior on fbo n.aih, an I of 
ft imtb firro, 5 .i tin* inoniifidii ^ f*f l!i«- nM tf* 

ilitt rogi«ft»« of (Viitral Asia. noboovoi 

have iidd*‘d fo goograpby ; and VaLor h b mi iv 
ploml bj Hibniot* in .‘^onw of bor 100 1 .d ’ i lo^p ^ 

ami mc*st. raw iirnl inajf'.dio di'iodopoo'iit .. Tl<' « -nt > 
of mvilt/fitJoii liavo bo«in iidrodm'*d ainoir'-t ’'I ^ in»b in 
baliltiintrf of tlm inmitifidirn and flan' bavo fiopdd 
tlio yalno i*f imlnst.riona babd n ami tbr adwnsbor of 
gociiid liltordoiimin Ibada bavo boon rtii along fj.r /blrn 
of liiwipioo^ j bridgoa romdiiiolod tm-r inontdaji tf^r* 
riiitw ; wtatifwm Imvo biii*ii foriimd wbkb Itavo gr*>wn i«il« 
iowiPi Mid llm atir amt mttiidty of hmmn lift^ l^vnlw* 
titflwl ilio ailrmio of llm lomtiy foront#*, ainl brok<Mi iln 
alipiilutr ilio olorimJ Mtiowa. Htdl iniVdiUor ob.ingra 
iliprr^im Ilimtii mn urn tbo rorba *4 fb.^ liiordiya^*^ 
tlityum liol wlwily mi|*r*#biH 4 fn j and Ibiyato biiovd 
ftl t«»wt dif ftrlllo fallows that want only b, 

tlli of lirfjWimrwtw milt 1 nation, Ibolor 11 c li- 
tti&t# riior# ntwgtiiikl to uri^mnmHm llniti thf 

»itliry plilw #f Iniii*, wid wiwi tbnnsgb mlwad* lli%f 
' * 

* ef tfe# lim Vf. Hni f 1 

tf liiriTtfiri, liili Mftf, pi Pit 

W, l#ltri» 4 ili Miffli, mil4 
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BOOK II. may freely spread, the descendants of a northern race t 
CHAP. XI. be able to aggregate and multiply ; and if British coloi 

be ever formed in the East, with a chance of presets 

1815. the moral and physical energies of the parent country 
is to the vales and mountains of the Indian Alps that 
must look for their existence, —it will be to the Qorl 
war that they will trace their origin. 


CHAPTER III. 

Transactiom in Oc^/lon . — Embassy to the King of Kun< 
— ■^gg'nessions by his People . — Deelamtiori of Ifar, 
March of Troops mid Capture of the OapitaL^ 
sami made Kukj. — Force withdrawn .. — Major Dame i 
at Kandy . — Attacked by the Cirif/ukie.-^ Kandy emi 
ated. — Kia'opcans murdered. — Jlmtilitlfs eontmmd. 
Suspended . — Tyranny and Cruelty of the Kiny*-*^ Fe 
and Hatred of his ]^eopU.*^Prituh Swbjecti 
War resumed. — The Capital again taken. The Kii 
captured^ deposed^ and md Pruomr to Madms.^^Ce 
ion subject to British Authority. — ffnimrsal DiHeonk 
and BebelHcm . — A Pretender to the Throm.^ Creai Is 
m both Bides. — Mchcls dishearkmd. — Leaders arrmU 
and the Pretender captured. — The iMurrmtion 
pressed . — Change of By stem . — Affairs of Cuich,-^ IH 
puted B accession . — Cmerd Anarchy.-^ Ikprcddtam i 
the Gaehwads Territories . — Disturbances in Kattiwar.^ 
Suppressed . — Troops ordered into Catch. — Anj&r $m 
rendered. — Agreement tcith the Mao,^ Operatiom again 
the Pirate States . — Intrigms at Baroda.'‘-^emrr0n>m ( 
'Hyderabad. — Disorderly Condwdt of the Kimnfs 
Put undm" Mestraint. — Duturbamm in the City.^^Crit 
Position,^ Tim Prinm sent to Cohofuia/**^ Dkom 

' sims with the MamaL qf Vims of ilm U&mmm 

Cmmal — Death of Sddat AIL’^ Bummded by 
din.^ Visit to the Qomnmr^Qme^ td Camipore.**^L§m 
to the Company.'^ Vomp^gim of the ikifmii 

•^Buhmits fml MequisUiom*^ Ptindplrs tf 
Xntercoim.--^ The Kawab an Indegmdeni iVln# in M 
own Dominions.-*- Second Meddmfi Vindimtiof 

of himself — Hk IUnu}V(d.*^OhmrmUmmr^l^rmi DU 
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turbances . — House-Tax at Bareidi^ opposed by tJie Peo- 
ple. — Tumults. — Troops called in. — The Rioters defeated. 

— Contumacy of great Landholders in the Western Pro- 
mnces.— Pagaram of Hatrm. — R/uRers Robbers. It - 
sists the Authorities . — A Poree sent against him.^^Iiairas 
tahen . — Disorders on the Routh-West rn Frontier,---- In- 
surreotmi in Cuttach.—Cmises. — E.rcessire AssessmentA,---- 
Sales of Lands. — Corruption of Authorities, — Oppression 
of the People.-— ' General Rising.— First SueefSHe.^ of the 
Insurgents . — Ruri taken bg them. — Rerorered.— Commis- 
sioners appointed. — Specud Conimmion.— CuUaeh tran- 
quilUsed. 

T IIE successful termination of the war witli Nepal, BOOK II, 
enabled the Gov'ernmont of India to prepare for a ni. 
contest of a still moi^ formidable description^ with hn- -*-—**— 
proved resources; and augmented reputation : but before ^^'^*** 
we describe the occurrences whiifu then took place, it will 
be ORUivenient to notice the transactions of foreign and 
domestic interest wliich originatod in the iniorvenlug 
period, and were xinconueeted with the eventn of the 
Kndarkwnl Mahraiia war. 

Ceylon, although a^<h»pendoncy <»f the ('’rown, and niiaf 
footed by the political circunistanci^s of thi^ Indian conti- 
nent, may yet be cmmideretl, frion its geogriipliical 
position and the general analogy of its tHumexlmi wifli 
Great Britain, as a part of the Briiihli Indian Kmplrt*, and 
some notice of the transaotiaus of which it wi« at lids 
time th© scene, may tlmrcBiro be consistentiy oiferaL llm 
island, first coItuiiscHl by the F(utugiic*iie, iind 
by the Dutch*, was hnally taken from the kitcr, m irlenll- 
fiod with the Ilepublic of France, in 1TBCI, by an eipedi^ 
tion itted out from Madras, and was for a shfirt int«‘»l 
subject to the government of FortHh George. In ITfm 
itwMahnesocl to the colonial dominifuis of the British 
CrowU, and the Horn Frederick North was nomhmf 4 /tl ikn 
vemor on part Great Britain. Th« rtetilfsnuuilB 
•which wore ^ui transferred me tended along thii nm ooinit, 
forming a narrow belt round the coutro of Hi# Wimd^ 
where native princii eonilnued to rule over ihifitMiiniiiilM 
of an ancient kliifdwn, whoae orlglii wm 

if* 'f 
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BOOK. II. througli credible records, for above two thousand yearsd 
CHAP. III. Deprived of a valuable portion of their ancestral domains 

by races which they despised as barbarians while they 

1815. Jilted them as conquerors, the kings of Kandy had been 
almost always at variance with their European neighbours, 
and had been principally protected against their military 
superiority by the deadly atmosphere of the forests which 
interposed an impenetrable rampart between the interior 
of the island and the coast. Tiae last but one of these 
princes co-operated with the English in their attack upon 
the naaritime provinces held by the Dutch, in expectation 
of advantages which were never realised. Ho died shortly 
after the establishment of the British power. Leaving no 
children, he was succeeded by the son of a sister of one 
of his queens, who was elected to the throne by the head 
minister, or Adigar, with the acquitjsconce of the other 
chief ofiicors of the statei^ the priests of Buddha, and the 
people.^ 

Shortly after the accession of the new Sovereign in'^he 
beginning of 1800, the Governor of Ceylon deputed the 
commanding ofdoer of the troops on the island, General 
Macdowal, on an embassy to the cejaH of Kandy. The 
avowed purpose of the mission was the establishment of 
a friendly intercourse with the ’ King j but there were 
objects, also, of a political nature, the precise pmport of 
which does not appear, but which seem to have been based 
upon an imitation of the iiolicy of the Indian Govom- 
menVand to have had in view the formation of a subsidiary 
alliance in Ceylon* In order to fulfil this project, advantage 
was to he taken of the intrigues which agitated the Kan- 
dian Court. The Minister who had raised the Sovereign 
to his present rank, is said thus early to have plotted his 
^ deposal, and the usurpation of his crown. Forth© acoom- 
"plkhment of his treacherous designs, he sought the 
assist^ce of the British Government, and although his 
overture ,irere at first rejected, was admitted to a 
conference with the Governor’s Secretary, and tlm mission 

Se© Trimslattott of tli© Sfaliawanso,— © ButfdhW Oto«t|tele of 

Ooyloo, aM twrlous tracts toy fha aa»© eminent Fall setoolar in tto# ifoaraal of 
ttoe Asiatic Society of Sengiai aa4 tb© Ceylon Aj/nanack, 

* Davy, .ilO; also Tum<mr*s Kpitome of the Ulatory of CeylwL Wie nm 
Klnpr» Sri Wlkrawa Rojasingh, ascendteoxho throne in 1798. A(i%ar to a prv- 
yincial corruption of the Sanscrit word Adhikto# a iii|»ritt«)Aftnt. 



MISSION TO KANBT. 

to Kandy was the result. To elude the arts of the Ailigar 
and place the King, with his own consent, ni security, are 
declared to have boon the chief objects proposed: but 
the security intended was to bo provided for by the re- 
moval of the King to Colombo ; and while his parson 
was safe in JBiitish keeping, the real power ww to ho 
exercised by tho Governor of Ceylon, through tlic agency 
of the faithless AdigarP That these designs could not be 
accomplished without a <J^splay of force, was manitetttd 
by the equipment of the mission, tho strength and <|nidity 
•of which denoted hostile, rather than friendly intentions,® 
Whatever might have been the real objects of the pint, 
it was frustrated by the timidity and fouspicitui appartnifdy 
of both the Minister and the King. Althougli met on the 
frontier by the Minister, the troops were nnulo to mlvaiwe 
by a circumscribed amd difficult route : every step of their 
progress was watched with extreme jealousy; no com- 
munication with the country was ponniitcnl ; and finally 
tho %i*oater part were obliged to halt, and Cleiuu’al Mac- 
dowail proceeded to Kamly with a much less iiurueroUH, 
but a more appropriate, retinue, He w’iis r<‘C(tivecl with 
civility ,4mt without ^cordiality ; his audiemri’s were few 
and formal ; and ho returnod to Colomlm wif houi having 
made any progress In the purposes <if his ndshhai, 
or avowed. On tho contrary, tho priU'cedhigM of the 
British Government seem to have excited the susphdoti 
and ill-will of both tlio King and i!m Adigiir, and to have 

» Aceortliiif to Otjrdittfft fclwi chitf Adlpr^to whom K:i«f &wi*4 Itii 1‘lt'ra* 
tloa, wtt agttinit bin rower aad htn life, ai»d bid ta 

l>er»tt«de %m EitKiau Ooverrmieiifc to niwlst In doiKmlng bliiu Arraowtir, tlw 
only atfflmilty wii tl»* of findlniff a rretrsct» m the aetln^ tei 

Ooviwment declartfd to the Adlgiir, tiiia *nh<i (iover»<ir woold niwr eoawfil 
to dettose a rrlnee who bad not nwtle «ny ttfurrewlon <»n bitn. 11w Adigiir tit## 
artiil wbafe would be eonslderesl an and wbetbrr an oi tim 

BrlUnb tojOfitorlds by tbe Kaiuliitoi wottW ttoi, etnitits wi*d«r that ileirriii* 
tidtt/* time tbe Ktog*is life wait In tUnitor, it wa^ doronnlnrfl to rlinlt 

tbf *rt| tot Adffflr by a antre perfect toowleage of tbo Court, and to wild 
G«ei» MtedeWwI with «, «tb3ek*nl. fowit to jwttiidalti bis 
(tanm, II Wtti ftl tlfct winit time preiwil, thni If tbe King ^huuhi i#f 

It, be tbowlA trawiaiirt bfc iierfui and bl« Gourt, for M#dy, Iftto tli# 

Brttiib ttrrftoWt% toer# to «i4# bla royal rights* and deiuUe to llllifi* 

Gtii trtoebirtib# totelltorl the «trel«e «f iila ptmw tu Kandy ; also that » 
British aabUdtey tef Avald be niaintofned there* mul Eauftlrtotd 
catton tor gf $ttmm ftyem by the Kandtea Oorenniwnt lii l»f$4 m 
wbdttre.— Oordineff II, l«. Motobto tor Hit 

Klng'i royal righto dad l 

» The amteJiMdttf'*, mil eoiiilitdof Aw ebtojaitttoii af thf Mali wfttotfiil* m 
mway Slphto^iwid m »diiyfl< Malay if wfth toar 
artiltory and ptoiteeri*— Beiww, A«»aiit m ^ybdi, iw. 
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imited them against a common enemy ; while an excuse 
for an appeal to arms seems to have been solicitously 
sought for by the British. At length some Cingalese 
traders from the British territories, having been despoiled 
of a parcel of Botol nuts which they had purchased, com- 
plained to the Governor. Their case was advocated by 
him with the King ; its truth was admitted, and redress 
was promised but never granted. In the mean time 
reports reached Colombo that the peoi)lo of the villages 
on the frontier were in trainiilg, and practising archery, 
and that active preparations, of a menacing tenor, hut 
rather of a defensive than an offensive character, were in 
progress. Upon these occurrences, JVfr. North determined 
to make war upon the King, unless ho subscribed to a 
treaty imomising compensation for the expenses of mili- 
tary equi])ments, and the plunder of the Betel nuts ; to 
permit the formation of a military road from Cohjmbo to 
Trincomalce, and suffer Cinnamon peelers and wood cutters 
to follow their calling in the Kandyan districts. li^was 
intimated at the same time, that the aggressions which 
had been perpetrated, had left the Governor at perfect 
liberty to recognise *and support the claims wl4ph any 
other Prince of the family of the Siffi might fom to the 
diadem worn by his Kandyan Majesty.* The intimation 
was not likely to conciliate his accession to a friendly 
convention, and was replied to by predatory incursions 
into the British frontier, and the plunder and murder of 
its subjects. To repress and avenge these injuries, a force 
under General Macdowall was despatched from Colombo, 
and another under Colonel Barbut from Trincomalce. The 
two divisions encountering no serious opposition on their 
march, met on the Mahavali-ganga, three miles from 
Kandy, and on the 21st of February entered tlm capital 
The town, which was completely deserted, had been sot 
on fir# by' the inhabitants, but the fiames were spowlily 
eitingufehed, and Kandy was in the occupation of the 
British. 

As the reigning monarch had been so little sensible of 
the benefits to be derived from the British alliance, a umm 
tractable # overeign was brought forward in th© ptiion ^ 

» Fwctaaafclott W th© Omnior of Ceylon? Jm. ‘ifllh, IWS,*li0 m 

Oa© iCiEg.— rapen prtn&a for rarUwrtt, April, Ib04. 
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Iflutu-aami, a brother of the kto Queen, and a eoinpetiior 
fur the throne, who had been obliged to seek refuge in th(3 
colon/. A treat/ was conclude<l with liim, b/ which ho 
ceded certain districts and iraixmnities, am! in re<|iiital 
%vm aoknowledgocl as monarch of Kutid/, and promiHed, 
as long as ho might require it, the aid of aii amiliary 
force. Mutu-sami was cmductod to Iho capilal, wliero 
ho arrived on the 4th of March, lie brought no atv^as.sioii 
of strength, as the pcopl^ were either afrairl or (hHiutdhitjd 
to support his cause ; and lienee jinrlmps ds siiddmi aban- 
domnont b/tho (iovornor,%\ho presently afhu'wanls engaged 
to invest tho Adigar with regal uuihoritv, <in condition of 
his delivering up his master, assigning a pension io Mutu- 
^ ami, and making tho same cessions whicdi thet unfortunate 
Prince had consented to grant-,* 

After a short Bta}fcai Kandy, during which wvoral skir- 
mishes took place v/ith tlie (higalese, invariably to their 
disadvantage, but withoui any Sooisive rcMilts, the prinr- 
loiwo of jungle-fever, general ed by the ]a"dik‘ni! d vapfinrs 
of the surrounding foroMls, to \\fiirh innity <4 f,!m inrui 
and oflieom foil victiin-s, eompidled lli*' reiiremeid of tli ‘ 
greak^K pari of tho r-urvivors , and, rnuilly, tie* pro,', 'i-fioa 
\>L Kandy, and of Slutu-nann, was e maigned ff» M.tjn' 
Davie, witha body of hd(> Malays and iJdo ihiropeano f»!‘ 
iho H)th rcvgimeiit, — tho laiku’ idmoot iinntpaPdaird for 
•duty by sieknoKo, and the foimer Hpe«»dily lliinn.-d !*/ 
rr‘V|iiout desorfcioiis. In thin shite, ihey were nit.acked 
the iilih of Juno by tlie (lingnloso in irnnumno numbers, 
headed by tho King and the Adigar, and tineouragod by 
their knowledge of the onfooblod niiifco of tho i^rriison: 
a iHwero ooi^iict cmHiiod, which lasted for soven hoiifK, 
when Major Bavio was umlm* tins inH!f‘;4^,ity <#f proposing 
a wwipciiHkn of hostilities. ''Ilu' pri»pto’id wim mfcrded to, 
and a mpitulatiou agreed upon, by whiidi the garrhiai,' 
aocompaiiM by Mutu-siiml, worc^ if> Im perniitkal to retire 
with their arms, on giving up ICantly and all iiillifcary 


lirHdC IL 
i’liAi*. in. 

Jsi.*, 
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BOOK 11. stores. It was promised that the side, who were incapable 
in. of being removed, should be taken care of until they 

could be sent to a British settlement. Upon these stipu- 

1^15. lations Major Davie evacuated Kandy, and inarched to the 
banks of the Mahavali-ganga, which, being swollen by the 
rains, was no longer fordable : no boats were at hand, and 
the enemy showed himself in force in different quarters. 
On the following day, a mission came from the King, 
demanding that Mutu-sami should be given up, when 
boats would be furnished to th5 English. After some 
hesitation, the demand was complied with. The unhappy 
Prince, with several of his kinsmen, were immediately 
put to death. That bis abandoumeut, and the disgrace 
which it entailed upon the British faith, might have been 
avoided by a greater display nf resolution than was ex- 
hibited, is not impossible ; but a deierminatiou to pre- 
serve the Prince at all hazards, oven if it had been 
entertained by tho of][icers7 was little likely to have been 
acquiesced in by tho men, consisting almost wholly 
Malays, who saw in his surrender their only hope of 
safety. Tho hope was fallacious, as might have been 
expected from the ii*eachory of tho enemy. The*King 
commanded the destruction of the Vliole party. * Tho 
Adigar is said to have manifested some relucianco to 
violate the capitulation j but at last consented to become 
tho instrument of his masior’s rovongo. lie prevailed 
upon Major Davie and his officers to accompany him out 
of sight of tho men, who wore then told that that their 
officers had crossed the river, and that, upon laying down 
their arms, they would bo also ferried across to join thorn. 
Conducted in small parties to tho edge of river, at a 
spot "wharo they could not bo soon by their comrades, 
they wore successively stabbed, or butchered in various 
mys, and their bodies were thrown into a contiguous 
hollow. At the same time the whole of the sick, a hundred 
and fifty, of whom a hundred and thirty-two wore British 
soldiers, were barbarously put to detth, the dead and the 
dying having been thrown promiscuously into a pit pre- 
pared for tho purposed Most of tho officers were also 
murdered, me died shortly afterwards. Major Davie sur- 
vived till about 1810, when ho clia€ at Kandy, latterly 
unmolested and almost nnnotidfedd 

i purr’i C«rloa» * FoAm, 1, 81. If«ter% Tr*f«H II. Slii. 
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The recovery of Ms capital and the destniciioii of ilu liOuK IL 
garrison, inspired the Kandyan Monarch with the anibiti f » i i < i n im r s . 
of expelling the Europeans from the island ; and duriiig — — 

the remainder of 1803 and the ensuing year, repeateci 
efforts were made to penetrate into the colony, -^t first, 
during the exhausted state of the troops, some advantagtis 
were obtained by the enemy ; and on ono (occasion they 
penetrated to within fifteen miles of Oolombf). Their 
attempts were, however, repulsed Kmnfiircemeids were 
sent to the island,^ and the JBritndi became strong emaigh 
to retaliate. Several spirited incursions were made info 
the Kandyan territories, which served ia check and in- 
timidate the enterprises of the enemy. In 180o, the first 
Adigar acquired additional authority by the indispo.sliion 
of the King ; and a cessation of hostilities cnsueil, which 
was continued by mutual acquiescence, without any express 
armistice, for several ycaiu® 

Whatever may have been tife designs of the Adigar, 

Pilimo Talawo, in his negotiations with the English/ he 
remained apparently futhful to lus Sovereign, uniil Ute 
King’s tyranny and eriielty taught him fears fur hi.H own 
life, Ho then engaged in open rebellion — wan un.s«m*H- 
ful — wan taken and liohcaded. He was .succneded in his 
office by Ahailapalla, who in his turn iueu rred wnd 
resented the Husi>icion ami tyranny of Hm King. He 
instigated a 1 ‘ebcllion in the district of Jaflragiun, over 
which ho presided : but his adheremts fell from him upon 
the approach of a rival Adigar with the royid forw% ami 
he was obliged to fly. Ho found refuge in Cjcdombo ; but 
many of his followers were taken and iiupatod 
King’s savagq cruelty now surjwwHod ail that can bo Ima^ 
gined of barbarian inhumanity. Among a number <»f 
perwnawho were iiemd and put death with viirious 
aggrayatiom of suflenng, the family of the fugilive Ml-* 
niater, wMch had remained in the tyrant's grasp, wore 
sentenced to execution; the cMldren, ono of tiirm an 
infant at the breast, %ore beheaded, tli© heads wore 
into a rio@-mortar, and the mother was comwiiiidotl to 

1 la IB04, tw rwiiwtts of mlmUm SIimUiI* weat ftow 

* Coi^iaw^s Oeyioa, il, «f » ^ 
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BOOK II. pound them witli the pestle, under the threat of heiiig 
enAo. III. disgracefully tortured if she hesitated to obey. To avoid 

the disgrace, the wretched mother did lift up the pestle, 

is 15. anj let it fall upon her children’s heads. Her own death 
was an act of mercy. She, her Bister-m-law, and some 
other females, were immediately afterwards drowned 
These atrocities struck oven the Kandyans with horror ; 
and for two days the whole city was filled with mourning 
and lamentation, and observed a period of public fasting 
and humiliation. The King’s lerooily was insatiable : 
executions wore incessant, no persons were secure, and 
oven the Chief Priest of Buddha, a man of great learning 
and benevolence, fell a victim to the tyrant’s thirst for 
blood. A general sentiment of fear and dotestation pci- 
vadud iioili chiefs and pooi>lo, and the ^vhole country was 
ripe for revolt. # 

'■j’lio urg(‘nt represeniaiions of Aliailapalla, and a know- 
ledge of tlio uiaio of pubKc fet‘ring in the Kandyan pro- 
vinces, imlnccd the < Governor, Hi r 1lob(a*t IJrownrigg, 4o 
prepare for a war, which was certain to occur, in coimc- 
quenco of the disorders on ilie froniim’, and the insane 
fury of tins King. Occ.asion soon arose : some incrctoiis, 
subjeefn of the British <Jov}‘rnmcid,*iiMding lo Kandy, 
wore soi/.iul by the King’s <»rih'rH m .opme, and so cruelly 
mutilated ilmt most of tlauu died ; and iiliout iho same 
time a party of Kandyans ravaged the villages on the 
British boundary. The (lovernor immediaioly dcclaml 
war against the King, and honi a body of troops into Ids 
iumniry.* Tltoy wm-e joiiuMl by the prhiciiial chiefs anti 
the iK*oplc, ami ailvanced, without meeting an emuuy, to 
the capital d’hoy arrived there on the Mtli yf Fclnnary. 
On the IHih, the King, who luwl aitcmpiiHl to fly, was 
taken and brought in by a party of A Imilapai la’s folhnuu’s/ 
t)n the aind of March he was formally depoufd,'’ and Ihfs 
allegiance of the Kandyans was iriumferred to tin Brtiisli 
Crown. Yikrama Baja Hhigha WiW muii a captive to Vrh 
lore, whore ho died in danuary, 

I I'riK'liHiuaioo, lom Unu., iHin, .\»3. .munuU, l ♦ J«I1 a* < ©f tli# 
Wte in IvMuly. Curl Fnp{‘r‘s HtU Mny* IHI'I. 
a NitrrttiiM* F.YMin In cVvJcm. 

a Uv A fotiwinlon inmU* I* U\n>n iU»* onvtnnfio4 i Cm* imti ti fii^ 

Kltin nf OoMt llrUnin.iuid tin* Mli.air, Pniaw'* nUiir rlifef* »r 

Use kniidvnn |nnvun'nH| <ni IfC’linU' uf nA^liOiHhilanH* l» Urn fWfiWtep ©f llte 

nil'll nsnl «f tli« IHUn " liii'.p'i L 

ndil. pAruH, IHIi 
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The eliangc of authoriiy, and the substitution of a now 
and foreign dominion for that of the ancient native riders, 
however accopiabic under the infliuenco of popular tm’ror 
and diHgubt, began to lose their recoinmendatioiiH as soon 
as apprehension ^Ylls allayed, and the chiefs and people 
were able calmly to coimider the character of the revolu- 
tion to which they liad contributed. The cliiefH found 
that tlieir power was diinmishcd and iheh* dignity ini- 
paired ; the pnGslsfelt iidign.int at the witiii of nivorcnu o 
.shown to them and to their religion : and the people, wyin- 
pathizing with both, had also grujvaneos of tlmir ovni to 
complain of, m the contempt displayed for their cuslonis 
and institutioiw, and tho disregard maniftsHled for Ibcir 
prejudices and feelings by the English functional ies and 
their subordinates. A general rebellion was tlio 
<pienco. It liroko Otit at the end of 1 h 17 , and was bvideil 
by JCapitipalla, the brothor-ii^daw of Ahaihipalla, who, 
notwithstanding the protection ho had received fr« an tho 
Effghsh, was suspected of having seiiretly funionted Iho 
insurrection, ami was coimequently arrcBied. 

Tn the beginning of bSlH, most of ilui Kandyan pro- 
vincof W'ero in arm}* against the Pa-itiHh ; and a pretender 
to tho throne was brought forward in the person of an 
inferior Buddhist pn<‘,st, who was falsely repremmiisl to be 
a member of the royal family. Troops w^ore sent againi t 
tho insurgent's, but for some time with litthu success ; a-** 
although they rarely met with open resi^ancr, they were 
perpetually harassed by tho natives, waylaul and cut off 
in detail ; and this syitem of warfare, combl««l with ilir 
difficulty of the country, and the imhcftlthliws of tho 
elimat#, iiiilctcd so much hm and diiocmragtiment, llmi, 
after »om® months of unayailing exertion, it boimtio a 
question whether the contest should not bo ttbandonedf 

'Eeittforeements were earnestly applied for from tio^ 
Presidencies of Bengal and Maclrw ; and although tho 
state of affairs on t||0 continent of India rendorcii com • 
plianoe with the requisition inconvenient, yet the iirgoticy 
of the mm oompeEal tlie Indian Govorniwonhi to fittko ii» 
effort 'for the purpoio ; and on© riigimont of Etiro|i©aii» 
and fiiveml batWio!^ of native troopi were* 

» Dr. Dmf tta l#ifi of it# ftrifWt sf mmi» f ifti «f 

th# natives at fully ten tiaiei tl»t sirntwi'—p. UU* 
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BOOK II. to Ceylon. Otlier circumstances contributed to encourage 
CHAP nr. the Government to persevere : the people of the country 

had suffered even more severely than the British ; theii 

1818, villages were burnt, their fruit trees cut down, their crop!- 
laid waste, and they were driven to the thickets and 
mountains, among the wild tribes in tho interior of the 
island. Exposure, hunger, and disease, were equally fatal 
as the sword, which descended heavily upon them in re- 
taliation of the cruelty they shoi^d to stragglers who fell 
into their hands. Equally disheartened by tho aspect ol 
affairs, the chiefs quarrelled among themselves. The pro- 
tender was disavowed and exposed, and even put in thr 
stocks by one of his former adherents. Three of the 
loaders of the insurrection were taken, — two of them, 
Kapitipalla and Madugalle, wore tried and beheaded ; the 
third, the son of Pilama Tulawc, was kmished to the Mau- 
ritius, as were Ahailapalla and several oilier chiefs of in- 
ferior note. With their apprehension, the disturbances 
ceased ; for although the pretender escaped and remaifed 
at large until lB2D,his cause found no supporters^ When 
ultimately sei^iod, he was tried and condemned to death, 
but received a pardon from tho Qro'wji, Upon the^rosto- 
ration of tranquillity, various alterations wore made in tho 
mode of managing the Kandyan provinces calculated to 
conciliate the good will of their inhabitants. T!i© power 
of tho Adigars and Doaawes was circumscribed by associ- 
ating with them European civilians in the adminbiration 
of justice, and tho collection of the revenue. The appoint- 
ment of head men of the districts was taken from the 
chiefs, and reserved to tho Govornmoni All taxes were 
merged into a tax of one-tenth of th© produoi of the rice- 
fields, payable in kind.* Severnl minor provisions were 
enacted of a similwr purport. The immediate effect of 
'"these arrangemw^ beneficial; and tho people gm- 
dually earn© to be reconciled to th© altered oircumstanoci 
of their political condition. 

Returning to tho continent of In(E% wo find ilmt hos- 

» Anotlier orent which contributed to ihn pgeMcatlon of tli« Irtind wm tlii 
n'covery of the dulada^ or tooth of Buddha, a aaewd relic cantftilly 
ij5 the ttrincipal temple At Kandy, and ocetwloiia!!)' exhibiftd to the 
AptH)rdiJW to tne gupcrwOtlou# belief of tho people, the pnwwwtah of lh|i 
tocjth onotirf R wrcnujtnfy.—See an account of ItfexhiWtion In Fortiti, i I#. 

-< Pmclanjutton by Sir liobcrt XtrownrlfK', sn«t JNor., 
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tilities were carried on almost simultaneously witli the BOOK II 
Nepal war in a different and distant quarter, in conse- in 

quence of which a political connexion was first estaMifshed — 

with the state of Gutch. The country had long been the ^ 
scene of disorder. The authority of its nominal ruler, or 
Kao Raidhan, had been superseded by that of two adven- 
turers, — the one, Hans-raj, a Hindu merchant, the other, 

Fatteh Mohammed, an officer of the Arab mercenaries in 
fche service of the Kao. ^ Those two disputed the post of 
l^linister, and divided between them the power of the 
Prince. Application had been frequently made by each of 
the competitors fur the interference of the British Oo- 
vemmant j but as no advantage aj>peared likely to result 
from such interposition, it was declined. The quarrel was 
terminated by the death of Hans-raj, the Hindu, in 1800: 
and his rival, Fattoh Mohammed, continuetl in possession 
of the office of Minister untiLl813, wdien his death, and 
that of the Kao, his master, left affairs even in a more 
t3i%ubled condition than had prevailed during their lives. 

'llic Kao, under the influence of Faiteh Mohammed, Inu! 
apostatiised to the Mohammedan religion ; and loft a smi, 

Mamfba or Bharm%lji, by a wife of the same faith. Tlte 
Jhareja Rajputs, of whom the Kao was the head, and the 
other military tribes of Gutch, dispuied Blanuba’s succes- 
sion, holding him to be iilegiiimaie and an outcast ; and 
raised to the throne his cousin l^akhpaii, or lisdhuiHi, the 
nephew of the late Eao. 

ilach of the competitom was supixirted by a party siifli* 
ciently powerftd to neutralise the efforts of his oppofieiiifi, 
and to prevent the establishment of any reeogntod au- 
thority. Tke slender control to which the chiefs had over 
submitted was annulled, and a general state of anarchy 
prevalted in tiio province. No attempt was made to re- 
press th® disorder, until it beoam© mcmmiry to prevent itS 
efibote from eitending to the territories, of which the 
defence was a duty inqiosed on the British (iovornment by 
the terms of its alliance with the Gaekwar, Tho poninsuk 
of Kattiwar is separated from Guateiat by tho Ban, an ex- 
tensive tract of low saline land, inundated partially iiy the 
sea, but at iim« capable of being irtvowhei It wan 
crossed at all timei %y m|muding bands from Wag«r> the 
eaatern portion of Guich^ tho pople of which, when the 
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BOOK IL Ban was dry, camo over to K^fettiwar in Biroiig boilien 
CHAP in, botli liorRo and foot, and burnt tlio villages, carried off tbo 

3 — cattle, and uiiirdorcd tlio iababitants. Wlien the nm was 

in, they crossed it in boats, and coiiunittcii similar dppiY^ 
dations. The points of accens were too niimermis to bo 
all 8U0iciontly guarded j and tho movommiiH of the phiiH 
derers were too sudden and rapid to bo efteciividj coiiih 
toracted by tho two troops foiationed on the frc^ntior* Bc- 
inonstraticfs and threats wore ah^o unavailing in piovent*- 
ing the repetition of these inroads, and tho poopio c^xpos^jd 
to them contemplated abandoning the country ; wlirii it 
was resolved to give them idikieni pridccium by sending, 
a body of troops against Jiliooj, the capital of C’lik-li, 
where Bharrnal-ji had hoen Chtahlislied in noiae dcfp'co ''»f 
jiowor by the acquiescence of llie oonluinacimm Jhar< j{\% 
and had boon rcconcikul wiili liis (Rmsin, who wa.'. a in«’m 
youth, and who resided also at tho capifiil Uao Bliarma^*- 
ji, however, mauifosied no ineimation to eiid(‘avmir to re* 
press the incursions of the Wagar Imuditti, biti on 
contrary, contracted an alliance with tlioir chiefs, and 
ordered the British native Agent it) retire from Bfmoj. 

Under the settkmont ma<lo by Wajpr Walker in ICatii* 
war, tho turbulent Bajputs of that province cmitiimwl fc*r 
some years peaceable and Hubmishivc ; but towimlH the 
year 1814, the intrigues of iiio Peshwa gencraicci a f^pirit 
of insubordination, which hurried some of the iukirdhiato 
chiefs into acts of violence and roliellioin The trcw^lii eff 
tho Gaokwar, sent against them, were difeat#4 wdCyoncI 
East, with part of tho subsidiary force marohecl agiiinsl; 
the lobelsd They wore afraid to enoonnler the Jiriikh, 
The chief of Jiiria, one of the mc»t oonildtiiifelc, gave np 
Jus fort, and tho rest fohowmg hk oiample, order win 
<luichjy restored.® * So eaiy a snppreiwloii of the dk- 
tehances dJiappoiated the i»Hoy of tho Court of (hicfi, 
which had despatched a body of Arabs to ilm aid of tliu 
Kkwm of JuMa j m4 to punkh this act of hwtilliy, well 
as efectuahy to put a stop to iliAkprcdatioim of ilie 
plunderers from Wagar, Cohmed Jfrwt was dirtefod In 
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advance into Cutcli; a»d aceordiiigly the liui, in il-PiK Ih 

Deccniljerj liUn. unic iii. 

Tile firni of the Briikh wero diivci^d 

Aitjar, of which liasau i^h'ya, om of tho »)!!» of the Lite 
minister Fafcteli J^lohauimetl, liatl poiiisesBod himself. On 
iiio approach of the force, this chief profe^iod to enter- 
tain friendly scnlimentH ; but it \vm discowreil that ho 
liad directed the wells and tanks of the lietglibourhooil to 
ho poisoned, and in puninjirneiib of his treachery batteries 
were opened a-gahisi iho mrfc. When a piuciicablc breach 
was odbeted, Hasan i\ieya gave up Anjai* and ibc port of 
Jiiner on the (hdph of Clutch, one of iin <h'pon Imicioe, 
which were occupied hy a dctaclnmnit of British troops 
hdio force then proceede<l towards iJhooj, ]>iii svdr* met by 
a paoiiic deputation from the itao, and an agmimmt was 
concluded, gnmraniocjd hy hvo chiefn, by wliicb tim ftao 
promined to indemnify the ]>arti^s who had rights in Kiitfci- 
uar for the iosst's Hidfoivd from the Wagar banditti, in 
rtmuburso tlie JJritish (h)vorninent the exptmscs of tho 
expedition, ic; prevent the etfmmL'Usicm of aeis of pinny 
and plunder, and in retauvo an agent of the Bonduty go 
vermntnt at Hlnioj. ^d'he but and dininet of Anjar were* 
ctnied in perpotuiiy, and an aunnaJ paynumt <d' two iakbs 
of cowricH (about 70,01 HI rupees) was pledged lo iho Brb 
tmli (lowrnmcuh On their part, they undertook toaMamt 
the Hao In re-esiid dialling Inn powerover those pi w*s winch 
had betm aliewaietl from him by iho innubonlimilmn or 
treachery of his ohicers, aial to chastise the robbem of 
Wagar and demoliifii their Ktronghohk, A d'elliiitive 
treaty to this efFeet wwi lixacuied on the Ulth of #l«iu- 
ary, miOd The latter stipulations were soon reiilisod, 

Tii» officers of the Iko Imstisicd to relinifuish their 
UHiirimilOfii, and the plundering tribes of Uhigar, rcdirtal 
to the north to the great sandy doHcrt of Parkur befon^ 
a Britkh doiaehmeid. 'To prevent their return, tin* 
tmo|« of iht liiw^ wiiro poatml lu cmnmrnidiiig Hifiw- 
tioiw, ««l the niftimiiferH were for some timo detern!i! 
from a of their destinictiTe inmmk, 

Having tiiiw rcstoml imnquillity in Cfuleh, anil brotigbi 
tlm principality wEliIij the pale of the synteii of iul#* 

* Twittes Willi Mftllff tvcrUfr tte lltiw* 

sniiMay, Wl«,p.». 
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sidiary alliances, Colonel Easi was directed to take the 
only measure which experience had showxi to be effective 
for the final suppression of piracy on the southern coast 
of the Gulph of Cutoh, by dispossessing the chiefs of the 
district of Okamandel of their forts and towns, and placing 
them under British authority. Little opposition was 
offered. The fort of Dingi was taken by storm ; batteries 
were opened against the sacred city of Bwaraka, but the 
chief surrendered himself before the assault was given, 
and a Sipahi garrison took the phioe of his Sindhian mer- 
cenaries. The Raja of Bate also gave himself up on con- 
dition of an adequate provision being made for himself 
and family, and protection being assured to private property 
and the rehgious establishments on the island. At W asayo 
a skirmish occurred, in which Nur-ud-din, a notorious 
pirate and ringleadex*, was slain,— aift event which materi- 
ally accelerated the submission of the district. Colonel 
East then proceeded in the beginning of March, to Junar* 
gerh, where order was in like manner raaiorad. •The 
objects of the armament wdre thus accompliBhed, and the 
force returned to cantonmonts early in May. The district 
of Okamandal was in the following y,oar transferred^ to the 
Gaekwar* 

The connexion with the Court of Baroda Inid undergone 
no material alteration. The debts of the Gaekwar, for 
which the British Oovornmont had become the guarantee, 
although considerably reduced, had not yet been liqui- 
dated, and the incapacity of the Prince still continuing 
undiininishcd, tlio administration of afl’airs by Eatteh Sing, 
under the general superintondanc© and control of the 
Resident, remained unaltered, with the exprias sanction of 
the Court of Directors,* The a<lmiuktration had been 
Btrengthoned by the addition of Gangadhar Sastri, Colonel 
Walker’s able native assistant, as the a»ociato of Faiteh 
Bing. 

Active intrigues wore kept on foot by a powerful party 
in the Court, for the restoration oAho discarded nnnifiter 
BitaramBaoji to power, and every pnqiosfd to «©itd him to 

‘ Letter to Bengal. 10th March, ISIS. We hate no heslfatfon in 4#ctitf ing 
that at lenat the time of our ceasing to hiterfeto in the Intortml sHWh of tlti» 
liareda State HhouUl ho extenUfd ttTthe retiml the rttK shiwW bfe 
liquidated." 
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a distance was successfully resisted, althowgli Ins removal BOOK 1 1 
to Bombay was at length consented to. In the mean cn\r nu 

time, he had opened secret communications with tho 

Peshwa, in which the Raja himself was implicated, the 
consequences of which were fatal to the head of the 
Mahratta state, as will bo hereafter described. 

Passjng to the Mohammedan allies of the Company, with 
whom the existing relations were unaffected by the subsc- 
queat hostilities, we hijd that tho friendly intercouisf^ 

%vith the Court of Hyderabad was threatened with some 
interruption, towards the close of 1815. The Nizam, and 
the minister of his nomination, Munir- ul-^Iulk, had alike 
withdrawn from all concern in public affairs, and citj voting 
their whole time to low and sensual gratihcaiions, rour 
mitted, with sullen indifference, the charge of tho staf o to 
the minister’s iiomkial deputy, Chaudu I^al, who, depend* 
ing^ for his powder entirely ugon British support, wa^ 
iussiduous in cultivating the good will of the Rosidont. 

Ex#ludod from offices of credit and activity, ilie sons of 
the Nizam, abandoned to their own dmerotion, followed 
the example of tho Court, and became noUaimio only by 
their tx cesses. Tho two youngeat, Samsam-ud-dowla and 
Mubarik-ud-dowla, (tistinguiBlunl themHolv(*H in this out* 
ragoouB career ; and, surroumled by a band of prcdligaio 
retainers prompt to execute whatever their maBlors wi- 
joined, those young men filled the city with tumult and 
alarm, and excited the avemiou and terror of the poftooiibb* 
citizens by their contempt for all authority and law.^ 

Repeated representations of the evil mnmqmtmn of their 
conduct were made by tho Resident, and the Nizam was, 
after some time, prevailed upon to direct that they should 
be placed under restraint, and that guards slmuld be stu* 
tioned at their dwellings. Captain Hare, with a party of 
the Niam’s regular infantry, was commanded to oxecute* 
the order ; but, on his approach to the palace, he was 

* Among tA*, establhhed a of tliofr own, in 

which Juagmwili win awwehly given in favour of tho-w who moil liliofalty 
brihctl tlm fti4p«| uotWlthstanillng tlm of th**lr r I wih, I'ho 

rightful awntmm hdW« «»d gardtui w«re dlitpcmnosMJd of tlioir iproftfrtf In 
lyholf of any whd oho»i to a»»rt: a oUliu to thttw, wid tho iwr« Import 
tlw iward of the Frlaot and «rvicm» of Ids myrroldotw. Tti« Mmm hiiti* 

«olf iind the memhiw of hit ifallv w#rfi notiwfii from thfir tiiihliiwf.anil llii# 

Immunities of tha E^idinfe mm mfuded hy the wteari »ttd mmmi tmaga* 

Urn of one of hii 
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BOOK IL received with a heavy fire of inal-ohlock« from the tops of 
<11 IP. nr. the houses, l)y which several of his men and Licuicnimt 

Darby, an officer of the Kosideut’s escort, were killed. Tire 

party made their way, nevertheless, to the palace, and 
blew open the gates, but the I'csistance they encountered 
from the Pniice’s adherents was too formidable to bo over- 
come, and Captain Hare deemed it prudotit to ^reirctit. 
He was reinforced by 100 Em^opean and 400 native troops, 
who took up their station for thp night at the reshieiwo o£ 
the minister. Much alarm was felt by the Himm and his 
])rinoipal courtiers at the advance of the European detach- 
ments ; but this subsided when its weakness was known, 
and some of the principal Omras urged the Nimm to full 
upon the Eesidency, and exterminate its deAmders. A 
general ferment pervaded the city, and a ])epulur scriii- 
nient was expresseil that klubarik-md-dowla was alone a 
worthy descendant of Nixam-ul-Mulk, and fliat if lie ^mld 
hold out he should not want support. The moment wan 
critical. The subsidiary force bad been sent Inbf^iho 
field, and a small division only remained in cantonments. 
In Edition to the numerous population of Hyderabad, 
there remained in the naighbourhootj ton thmimmt Patau 
soldiers, whom the minister was engaged in disbamling, 
and who would gladly have joined in any tumult. The 
firmness of the Nizam, wiio, on this occasion showed, that 
when roused to action ho did not want ability, and tlia 
prudence of the Ecsident prevented a colMtion* l1io 
Europeans ware withdrawn from tho city-^no movement 
of the people or of the chiefs wm sanctioned or encou- 
raged, and measures wore promptly taken to obtain rein- 
forcements. General Doveton was summonad from Ako]<‘, 
and troops were also required 'from BoMail Altlnnigh 
Ohandu-Iad was -afteid to |tres« the eonineineni of tin*, 
^ Princes, iht mewure wan insistid o«, and, with scent* 
rtluctanc%wafl mxieded to by the Nimm. The iiif(»rvai 
that elapsed before the troops oouM arrive, allowed the 
Princes an opportunity of diwftr&g tlie daiig<‘roiw pitf- 
dicament in which they stood,, and they no longer oppowid 
the Nizanfs pleasure. They wme sent oi* to Clolwndii, 
where wore the remains of a |ialace of tim Jloliaittiiiiiilaii 
kings of the country, and an gxtensive fort* jrrftftt|utlllty 
was restored before the arrival of ih® addllionid lwop», 
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id tlicir marclx was Gountormaiuled— an G2cteiibi\e rishi^^ lUjOK li 
‘ til© Moliammeilans of Hyderabad, beagled bv the priiices, <*nAo. ui 
‘ by the Nimm, would at tins season bavo sorioubly — 
nbarmascd ibe Govormnent of India. 

'The discussions which took place with the Kawab of 
ucio during tho latter yeais of Loul Minto's adnnnisf ra- 
on have boon described. Approving entirely of tlie 
lanner in which tho U(*sidt*nt Imd urged the reforms 
bich tha Govermnent of Bengal prei^sed upon tho Kauab*.. 
doptiou, one of that noliIenuyfH last acts was, as wc' have 
oen, tho expression, in siiong iorinH, of Idas dck'niniMtion 
0 uphold tho measures and enforce the reconimriidatiini . 
f tho Govornor-Gonorars ropreHouiativc at the Ctniri 
I’ Lucknow. Nothing seeined to be Irft to the Nawaib 
>ut to submit, when tho an*ival of Lord Moir«a .suggenled 
ho hope that a less ignrelonting policy might bo puraied, 
fc ‘^vas not disapp(iintcd. The habits of his past life bed 
, aught tho Govcrnor-Gtniemi to^Hympathiso wnfch loyally 
n (listixiSH: and although ho concurred in ile^ principle ( T 
refonn, and in the expedience of the partl^uiiar mnuive 
tuent which had been devised for ilie adiniiitdruf ion 
Gudf», kc conceived that tbe Nawab had been iicaf«Ml 
103**4 deference than din^ to liis rank, or wan oo!!‘ nt 
with ilie nature of the couueciion which nnitetl him ivilli 
lli« Kast India Company. Ho dctermlne<l, fherrntc, 
adopt a tone of <!onoiliat{ond and eiijoimal tin* b'esuleut to 
refrain from agitating (iuuwUonH of minor e«mrid«n'i.ttmg 
which, while tliey led to no important rcoult, ccmld not 
hdi to excite Irritation and dir*satiHractbn in tin? mind ot* 
the Niwab. h^’inaily, peroeixing ilmi tho NaxvabV conwjni 
and CO- opera tiou in the pnjponxl mcaHuros <if mibtmi worn 
not to bo hoped for; and belie\ing that to imii«i upon 
their being carried into ollisci wiilmut hin cordial eoii« 
ciUTenc©, woulfl amoimi a dlsiiohitioii oi' the esistlng 0 
rektioiw between the, two niaies, the <«ovenmr U«oiM\tl 
detorhdnod to rcllrupiiah ihn Hpecific plan proposed by 
Lord Minlo^ aiid eonflfco tho objooi of tlm Governmuni to 

* Mijw Urtlilt Uift rlittiig© irf knk etew In tlin 

«• of to i»rlvntt» itilittifiit# atol ilUHiatCf »l Oiil< olliu » 

iionotkttoit mu mnisi 09 tinw, for hl» for iilil* li, 

the Vialr of«rwl twiitty*ivti Iftka# of riijwm Ait 
TKitieod fw an fii tm wlthoiii iti^ntioii of 10 ? wiiio * f 

from ttoi Iwl IfoVn WW» #»<!« for flm le# ef lltr 

l’ro|nrk‘t<#rs of ladlit Stock* p, fM, 
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iKXiK II. obtaining from ibo Nawab such measures of reform as he 
c iiAF. III. should himself propose, although of more limited scope 
and efficacy. Compliance with such suggestions^ coming 
from the Prince himself, would, his Lordship expected, 
have a beneficial effect, and would prepare the way for 
more advantageous innovations. A letter to this purport 
was addressed to the Kawab Yizir ; and for the remainder 
of his life, which was not long protracted, the question 
was at rest. Sadat Ali died on t^e 11th of July, 1814. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who assumed the desig- 
nation of Ghayi-ud-din Hyder.^ 

The gratitude which was felt by the new Sovereign 
towards Major Baillie, for the prompt and judicious 
arrangements by which upon the demise of Hadat Ali 
be had guarded against all risk of opposition® to the suc- 
cession, rcnder(*d the Nawah at fiwt amenable to the 
advice of the Resident, llis Ministers wore chosen upon 
the reoummendation of that ofiicer, and m they looked to 
him for support, they were ready to become the instru- 
luenfs of aocomplisbing his wishes. Ho time was lost in 
instituting the revenue reforms which ha had so strenu- 
ously advocated. The Principality of Oude was poi^Joned 
out into Villas and IVIahals, and collectors on the part of 
tlio Government were dojmted to the latter, subject to the 
superior authority of the 2alia-dar Ha«im, or lieu tenant- 
Governor of the larger district. ArrangomentB for the 
administration of justice were also ] imposed, and an 
attempt was likewise made to introduce au armed ; 

liut the opposition of the villagers to this pari of the 
project was so universal and vehement, that its prosocuticai 
was suspended. The new system of colleciioiiwas seafcely 
loss unpopular, ami was far from realising the hnimiltn 
which were expected to result from it. It w«, In fact, an 
rinjtidioious repetition of the mistake committed in the 

» Th^ mt»m wlta which Sadat AM pwswcattd hl« faT^arltii rrftjwt nf 
amMHing wealth, wai hy the wctimulatedtrcM&w lht»a in hl» i 

his hoards amounted to thirteen millions storhagfllie aceiimatAttoii of 
ye ftrs.— Oomm. Committee, 1831 BoMtIcal K^mnm of C«L fwin#, 

3 Some had heen expected firom Sha«w-ttd«dowIa, the Mcwid tad 
son of Sadat AM, who, during hi# Ihlherii llfe-timo, had littn appoliiltd hit 
JloTiuty (Nalh) and Beprcsentatlve (Kslm Uokmi) uittm H»wah,«id to wbiai 
Sadat AU had apparently desired to h#du#&tfe hto pwer. Mo ilin* wm ilffh 
for a party to he formed in Ms flavour. To iohirqiitnt li* 

jjrrsaaded to retire to Benam upon aposioa ftvm Lvknoir, 
hy the lititwh aovemment,— Oud© Fapem, U% 
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mpan/s territories, tliat of prematurely forcing upon BOOK 11. 
3 people instiiiitions foreign to their habits, strange to < iiai* hi. 

sir notions, and repulsive to their feelings. Tioops * — 

re still required, therefore, to compel payment of the ’• 
renues, and their collection was as uncertain and irre- 
[ar as before ; while to the imperfect approhenaion rtf 
3 Nawab the payment of the collectors by a per-ceniage 
e upon the amount collected, appeared to bo an im- 
lossary and unreasonable deduction from his u\iii 
eipts. Ghassbud-din, •therefore, soon witlidrew Ills 
ificlonco, both from the ftosideni and from his <*wn 
iiistors, looking upon them as the creatures and spies 
the former. There woro not wanting in his court 
riguing individuals to aggravate the Nawab’s dissatw- 
tion, and, ho became no less anxious than his father 
I been to accomi^lish Major Baillie’s removal from 
councils. 

riio Earl of Moira, in order i?o bo near the scene of 
in the Nopal war, had repaired to the Upper Pro- 
oes, and arrived at (Jawnporo in OctolHo*, 1H14. Ho 
i immediately Visited by the young Nawab, and ndunnal 
rh hgu shortly afterwards to Lucknow. On this ocea- 
a, the Nawab offered to the Company, as his free gift, 

L’oro of rupees, alsnit a million sterling.* Atieeptanoe 
the gift was deoiiue<'l ; but the money was recanved m 
lan, which the charges of the approacliing esampaigu 
deri'<I highly oppori une. Tlie amount was accordingly 
istered as an item of the public debt, bearing interest 
d per cent., — tlie current rate; the interwi being 
died to the acquittance of sundry pensions which 
^0 payable l^y tlnj Nawab, under the guarantee of the 
rommont of Bengal The arrangement was advan* 
mm to the pensioners as ’well as mutually convenient 
£ihe oontmoting parties. On this occasioir** the Nawab 
mnM a imper, whicli, although ^olwcurely wortlecl, 
nifoftfced some degree of clmsatisfactimi %viih Ids actual 
iditiott ; expressed ^desire that the sysLmi of collection 
mid be miipended in favour of a plan to bo subsr quently 

roiutei btiter frm »•»€*!* Atig. wia.*-r4p«r8, um, tiw mw wm ncit. 

0V«r, m Tl» neiWftU ** I w« m #|«i> ft 

rtlfttioa with m# Vi»|p M Ilf ef W ilii 

S , to ftrptir m n wltttitery oClir to U»ra M«inu 
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BOOK il iTOposod; and okarly iiitimatod tlio w'ihIi of tBo Naw 
uL\i\4iL toTjerxiado morn indopondont of iho lleBidont's coiiir 

albiiough professing a pcmojtal aiiadimeiit to }tlaj 

Baiilie, and a tinu roliauco upon ilio rooiproclty of 1 
regard.' 

IMvato information Uaring imoliod tho fit>vtniior4leii 
ral that ilio Namb had not xmrcsorvedly and sincorc 
commiuiicaied Ms wisbos and miiiimoulH with roB|Hsot 
tlio Besidont, having boon dotorrod froiu w) doing by Ln 
Moira’s having rcconmieudod Co him to piano iuiplit 
rdianco upon Itlajor Baillio’s couusoIhj somo , piling wo 
taken to induce him to bo more explicit. Beveml co 
ferenccs onsucvl, not only with the Uovernor-Gonoralj b 
with monibcrH both of bin civil and miliiary rdalf,* l‘'ro 
tho former ilio Nawab continued to withhold hin enti 
ccmlideuco ; Imi to Homo of ilio lay-er ho impm ied wi^ 
difforont degrees of explioitnoHH his anxiidy for M«j< 
ilalliu’H removal. Ho als»> dtdivered to Mr. XtickoiM, 11 
chief secretary, and to tho Govornor-Ckmoml two so'^r 
hlatomonts, alike in tenor, in which ho preferred a numb* 
of complaiuM against the conduct of the lieBiibui < 
various occasions, as disrospcctful ami vc*xatioim„^ or t 
encroaching upon the rights and derdgalory to the di^mti 
of the Kawab. Both thoso docuincnlH ivero ]n‘issimlitid i 
tho course of tho Blst of OetolHu*. On the ist of Kovm 
be? they woj ‘0 rokacted. A eoitraieutiHl Jigenl was h«ii 
by tho ifawab to disavow the av<ir}iu‘ntH of tlm prrci'dm 
(Ij^y duolanug that tlic at aieinrn hi delivf‘r<>d by Inm flu 
not expre.^H ids HcntimmdH, anil i.liut flay Imd bfiii pr< 
pared and put into hiu hand: by I'luropo.tn lyntlemu. 
attacheil io Ids ho? vice, who had purnuiuieil him tbai a.u; 
rcprcHeuiathmn unfavourabh* fo Hie boHidihit uonld !? 
agreeable to J^ord Moira. A hlndiar disavowal win* tv 
*«pcaiid by the Nawab^ in a letbw U* Lord Moio^ ami io , 
cortforcuco with Mr. ilbkoUs, Mr. Adam, ami Mr. Swiiiion 
in which the principal .subjeoM of compliditL un imliltdioi 
in the papers, delibemiidy eaniitu,H«4. d1ity wrre id 
iliaowned, and were refomnl to the ailvien of evil v* 4 m 

isth Oofc.—Paiiws, 

^ CJonm’satkm wlOi Oartaift (ilUiurU , Oii,v 

CmUlTtnira with Mr. Iln'liens, an»t OtU. Cmh e. Hi>h I m Willi >1% ♦I'i 
ttickotti, Mmtf I««i Swiutott, 4tU Hm, kfec 
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sellorsj who had led him to believe that their tenor wonld BfJOK Ii. 
bo acceptable to the Governor-General. Inferring, how- cmr m. 

ever, from the language and deportment of his Lordship, — 

that this information was erroneous, and actual!/ entex‘- 
taming no cause of complaint against the llesident, the 
Nawab hastened to withdraw the accusations which lia<l 
been put into his xnouth, and declared his readiness to 
punish his prompters by their immediate dismissals 
They were accordingly dismissed, altliough they unoqtii vo- 
cally denied having ha!l any concern in preparing the 
documents, or in having influeiiccd the Kawab to present 
them to the Governor-General. It cannot bo donht(‘.I 
that their assortions wore true, although they had Ihh-u 
repeatedly the confidants of the Nawab’s grievances ; had 
apparently Bympathis^ed with him ; and had assured him 
that a candid and apen exposition would command tin*, 
Governor-Qenerars attention.® Tho motives of the Nawal/.^ 
sadden change of purpose are alnong the worthless secrei s 
of #n intriguing Gourt : his first represontatimis may not 
have hmn free from sinister influences, but there m im 
re?ison to quosiiou the rtyality of Ids desire to get rid of 
tho It^sidcmt, or to doubt that In* eae-riticed lad.li his fritenls 
and his veracity t<i*a sudden and ungrmunh'd dread of 
having inoun’ad the (lOvernor-Gencnirs <lLsp!iniHure by the 
open avowal of a wish which, contrary to his cxpectatifui, 
appeared to lio imaccoptable b) his Lor<l«hipd Tln^ man 
nor in which he pursued and abandmted his clcsign is 
charaotoristits of Asiatic duplioity, as wtdl as <»f unsiernii- 
imn of purpose and irresoIutenosB of oxocutiom 
• Tho charges nrntlc by the Nawab mm communicated 
to the lleskli^nt, am! wcw shown by him to be, in many 

t I%PW, SBi. 

® Ke*ii4wit it»ent>e*4 this attomiit t« hm Wm rem a'ihI t > ^ 

»e 0 t»pl«» itt mi ftrfit Iw Ilnkiia MaUai All Khu-w, "ft ho Uatl rrJiunMl 
tmm tlw ««• of Prittw tc the kte Kawntr, at tho Uishlr-ut's stua;*' » 

tloa, M hi ww a priwlpi opiMmrnt f»f the nhui ot reform, imitiif a f4r»wr (♦{ 
the fimat tci( A «m»W«mhh‘ HN t tn> tw* r^itforw! tc» ht» lip- 

twltumwit, whteh he hntw #Ji 4 Isnppisihk wnilo Mitlar held 

Frt !>«*», p* Oft thii ether hMd, It luipetits fjndmhkif tlw N«.w*iiri retraeta.- 
tu>n WfW i»wl«g tditpRte Ittsrired hy t)i« hm Mfr, ft pfwaiai ftknA ili<« 

Niwah, whrt, ltl« erf tlir* iif hi* 

rominlalnts, sltitii th#j hfKl felted tr» htipir tlii* lhwtdewt*i mnllt. |frcd»hldv 
l•\pcf« 1 d hy this !»««,» tfj mmm the ItesKtentts mitfjMMt In his ap|«ih««n*iit 
the numwer of MfMl Alh«» The Intwestri^l elmlry trf ttim twci irrwiii 
#f+«ns t{> Itttw heed tfii rfwrf rtwtrf ilw *jth«r r«t« of Itw plftl tewiftd. 

» Sft«* Ifeilltote 4ee(rtiiif««Oitd0 
VQU II. 0 
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BOOK II insteiicos, frivolous, unfouuded, or ialno.^ Homo originatoil,, 
4‘HAi[\ nr. apparently, iu mimuuloimtanding, am! otliers oui of tiro 

— iingimoious duties iimoparable from his office uudor tho 

iimtractioBs of the Govenmioni A % however, they were 
withdrawn, no further investigation was ccmsidcred neces- 
sary. A final representation was made hy the Nawah, 
the objects of which were to secure fc!ia nitegrity of Ins 
dominions, and to reserve the right of ruling iii« mn 
teiritories, of determining the eoume to he followed in 
his fiscal and judicial aihninistraflon, and of elocling iho 
persons to be employed ; to dcpreeaie the atteniimi of 
the Oovornment to couijrkintB agaiimt hiw lUimnrc^s pre- 
ferred by his relations and dependants, to ho nil<m*cd 
pennissioa to bestow charitable endowniont«»j, ami to have 
the privilege of going out on hun ting-part im v\heuov«*r so 
inclined. The rocjuo.siH were gonm||lj gmntod, and, iu 
communicating the corre^spemdenee to the Bw^ideni, in- 
struciions wore added witfl regard to the spirit In which 
lus functions were to he exercised, and ill© coniii^lion 
with the Kawab maiutained. Aceording't^> Lonl MoimV 
view of 'that cofmexhm, tlie light to interfere with wiviro 
or retaonitrMieo upon any mmnanafomontof afitiiji^witio 
in the Hawabk reserved dominions wIh confined to Hu*h 
o-eoasions as unght injurknisly afiect the liritwh IniercHir.. 
In all other respects the admin istmtion of the Mawah 
was to ho absolutely free, for it seemed evident to tln^ 
Oovernor-Gcncral, from the whole tenor of the trust), 
that an uninierrupietl exercise of hk own aiitliofit^ 
within the rosorvt^d dominions was aHWurctl io him iii 
order to qualify the vtny strong step of appropriating, kt 
exchange for the suh.sidy, ho huge a poriioii^<d’ ids forri 
torics. The Nstwab was eimsiHiuenily io ho inniiod in nH 
public observance as an indepssndent Priiitwo”® Ajov' 
ably to this rooogidiion, the conduct of Iho Jtiviidonf. v'a 
to bo reguktotl by the defrremjo duo h» regal lunli. iiiid u* 
bo characterkod by a rcspociful urbanity and atilrhi fiih 
filmtniof establishes! coreimmials, In an o.^pnjkl wan* 
ner he was to refrain from cotmicnancitig «ir oiiiinirii|f||ig 
any servant oi the Nawah in coniunnwiosij uppiw itieii In 
his nmstor, and from reconmicitallng any pomitj 

* JMm' fmt) thr mutalotiUtllj K»a. ^Uiii owi, ix. V K 
Pmt\ Via ^ 3 » I • 
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own lioiiselioM for reception into tlio Nawab’n immediate BOOK II. 
service. Bj adherence to these, and similar injunctions, ouf. hi. 
the Governor-General hoped that both the actual Kesideni — — 
and his saccoRBots would obtain from the Nawab a willing 
compliance on every occasion where it might bo neces- 
sary to interpose advice. With these monitory instmc- 
tions the inquiry terminated, and cordiality was ap|«- 
rontly restored. It was not of long duration. 

In the rnontli of March following, as the war expenditure 
still continued, recourse to the Inwards of Sadat All again 
became convenient, and the Bcsitlent, acting in obedience 
to the orders of the Govenior-Gcneral, extracted from the 
Fawab a second croro of llupers. Although Ghari-ud din 
complied with tlie application, his unwilling consent 
seems to have oonftrmeii his estrangement from the lie- 
sidcint, and rentlarcd him still more than ever hostile t(» 
all projects of The Ilfl^ident, ascribing their im- 

perfect sticcoss to underhand opposition, ofiTonded by the 
rellkova! from the Kfawalfs councils of persons wlunn he 
mxpi>ortod, and upon wiiom hes redied, and w{aik<‘ncd in 
InBuonco as wcdl as wmindetl in feiding by the distru.Mi 
implUd ill Lord Moira’s pnvate iiupiirics, and public in« 
jimctions, could no longer restrain Ids indignation. A 
letter, dated the 2bth of A]>ril, but not imnsnutted iiil 
the SOtli of Hepteinber, was addressed by him to the ( 
vemor-Ckucral, in whicfi ho viiuiicatod his conduct, iiml 
imoribed the pwcrcdlngs of the Kawab to faotifjUK in 
trigues, encoumged by the prejudice fthcriahed agalmtt 
him by Lord Moira. Tlic Govemor-General ilmttghi it 
incumbent upon him to re|dj, and oxonmto himself from 
the imptitatkm of ttnfainmss, or prejudice against the He* 
fidoiit: doing justice to the character of that officer Im* 
iatcfrity and r.ca!, but avmving his convhiioti of 
havirif, in hin iniereourse with ls<dh fhe late and preseni 
Hawab, ciWbittd a grimping and dondiHHiring idHpo.-Ition, 
which juiliftiKl the j^ilrntsy and resenimeiit felt by both 
th® Pri»i. A» it was im|MiMmbb that the cmdldenre 
and hartttony which nhimld subsist between tlmClovornor- 
Gcuiml ftttd hi« rcpreseiil^ivc at the Umirt of Lucknow 
could lonpr h# »alti|ah«id, the Governor ‘Gcncml, with 
the conourronot of hli council, mncfiid M^or llftllllcs 
ff«n hl» oiiot, and Mt tlit Mawah of Glide to the uttcoii* 
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BOOIC IJ. trolled constitution of his own cabinet, and the absolute 

oifAr. HI. direction of his own domestic administration. 

Thus terminated a dissension which is deserving of 

1815, record for the illustration it affords of the incidents likely 
to trouble the equable current of a connection of the 
nature of that established with the sovereign of Oude. 
That Major Baillie should be an object of dislike to Sadat 
Ali and his successor was inevitable, from tho irksome 
duties lie was appointed to discharge, and tho 55oal with 
which ho engaged in them : it was impossible, wlmtover 
they might jirofess, that these Princes could have felt a 
si 11 core regard for an individual who pressed upon them 
with unchanging pertinacity, reforms which they were 
secretly losolvcd never to carry into operation. They 
iiiiglih p('i haps, have made a distinction between the indi« 
’viilual and tho functionary, and felt for Major Baillie the 
regal <1 which they withheld from the Hesident: but it is 
clear from 3Iajor Baillie’s' own language, as exhildted in 
luH cjrrcspondeuce, that ho took little care to soften 'the 
iiarsliimss of his public acts by tho suavity of his private 
manners. He is ever importunate and dictaiorial ; not 
nnfrequonily clmrospectful ; and oo^asionally inciting. 
This is most manifest in liis intercourse with Badat Ali, 
The evidcuro is less ample in regard to Ghaisi-ud-diii, but 
tho precipitancy with which the projected mhnm were 
set on foot, and the interference oxercisod with the court 
patronage, combined with his ordinary deportment to inti- 
luidate and offend the Nawab. qiio want of candour and 
i-onsistoiuty in tho latter, which nullificHl his own purpoMfS, 
were in part in, separable from ilm Asiatic cliaracter, but 
wcix‘ in part also attributable to his inability to discrimi- 
nate between the private feedings and public principles 
an individual exercising tho liigli office of Pum>nmr- 
OenoraL CTndoubtedly Lord Moira was prcjucih*c«l iigaiiisi 
Major Baillie, and had imbibed and strcngihimcd fiiw pro* 
jiidices from sources scamdy wortliy of 'hi« laiiltcil ota- 
tion— the private information of umSlIckl pcrsoiifi. Tlda 
bksivas not, however, derivwl solely from tlili caimc, mu! 
was taken, in part, from the tone of tho corrtw* 

pondenoo which jarred with his hi^h scfitimcnta of loyal 
deference to princely rank. Whaiover were bin prcfaiii^oi* 
wions, however, ho fmmdad u|k« them no piiblir pncitcil* 
mgs injurious to tho Boshlent ; and, cntiroijiatlsllfd wllh 
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that officer’s ability and uprightness, retained him in his B K)K !L 
post, and recommended to the Hawab to place entire con- c-iiAn im 

fideiice in his judgment and friendship. It was not to be 

expected, however, that the degree of indepondeno© whicli ir>. 
he had acknowledged in the Hawab, would dispose that 
Prince to follow his recommendation, or would be paktuLli 
to the political representative who, long fortified by the 
unqualified confidence of the Government, had possessed 
little less tlian regal swiy throughout the principality of 
Oude. Ilis retirement was, therefore, unavoidable for the 
preservation of a good understanding with the Court (d’ 

Lucknow, and was followed by a perfect conlialil.y which 
was cwiented by the events of succeeding yearsd 

The intornal tranquillity of the British donnuions suf- 
fered at this time partial interruptions, which, altiunigh 
not afFeoting the pd!*niancnt preservation of public order, 
or impairing the credit and auyiority of the Govenimeni, 
exhibited characteristic illustraiions of the dilliculiy of 
Ic^hlaiing for a people imperfectly known by those who 
enacted or admiuisiered iludr law’s, and who as imperfectly 
'appreciated the realobj(‘otH and inieutions «)f their ruliU’s ; 
in oftier wonls, ofkthe dinieulty of governing a people 
without, admitting them to any participation in thcr con- 
duct of thoir own afrairs. Disturbances, whitdi fora time 
assumed a serious aspect, broke out in tlio Western pro- 
vinces, and iu Gutiack. The former was sptw<lily ix*- 
pntssed by a pixmipt and vigoroun exertion the |snvijr of 
the novernmeni : iluTattor were of more protracted 
tinuauce, ami wore at iost (|ucllcd rather by ctmciliaicny 
than rigorous imsasurcs. 

It was noticed on a former occasion, that iu conwv|uence 
of the opposithm made to thc^ imposition of a tax on 
hOttiCft, the (lovcnimfiut of Bengal hadadoptinl a dilFeritnt 
modi of providing for the cost of the mutnclpal pcilici‘^ 
and hod empowered the chief inhahitinds in so vend f»f 
the towns to wesi ilmmsclves in the atmmnt neeffssary 
to defray the mippojre of a mdllcicni nnmher of watch meii, 
or choukidars. llws pku being found to snce.eed In the 
cities in which Ifc wa« first introduced, was cxtondcil in the 

» THf» lim ww intdf win* tUft Hi»w4l* 

iCKl tlw ftiMntrf tlw Nertli Itotera twwwlfirr «f Cl»l»x 

III May, WIS. 
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BaOK IL beginiaiiig of 1814 to otlier towiia in tlxo Lower Pmirmce^ 
miv. III. and in the course of the same year to those places in thi 

districts of Benares and Bareilly, wliicli wore the stafciom 

of the magistrates, to whom was entrusted the duty oi 
effecting the requisite arrangements.^ 

The regulation thus enacted by tlio Qorernment w« 
not at all palatable to the towns to which it was to be 
applied, but after some little delay, the repugimncoiif the 
people was overcome everywhere, gxcept in Bareilly* This 
city was the residence of a conHiderabio population, many 
of wdiom wore of Afghan descent, and were notorious for 
their military propensities ami impofcuouH dispOHition* 
Among them, also, wore the represontatives of fainilies 
formerly of rank and oonsidoraiion, winch mm reduced to 
comparative iasignificanco by the change of (iovernmeut, 
and the members of which were ccmsacpmntly tllscontent- 
od with the present state of affairs. A similar spirit per* 
vaded the class of Mohamm?dan» throughout th© province ; 
and, alihough no acts of oppi^ession or iryustk© ocmld 4i» 
charged against tli© Government, jot a syitem that sought 
to render all alike amonahie to public justice was poouli- 
arly distasteful to men who regarded themselves «u|»irior 
to all law, and able to protect their owS rights and avenge 
their own wrongs. The defects of the judioM adminis- 
tration — its oxponsivoness and delay the unrelenting, 
and, in some instances, excessive asscssmonte on th© kt«l, 
imd the procrastination of a sottloment either for a stated 
period, or in perpetuity, onhancctl the unpopularity whieft 
diiforonce of origin and religion adited to a foreign (fu- 
vornmont. N'ciiher was tint past f(u*goiton ; and the 
defeat of the Holullos at Bithora^ twenij-t wo years before, 
which was currently attributed, md to tho superior valour 
or discipline of the victors, but to the treiudiciy of iln-ir 
cwn loaders, still rankled in the hwirts of the pf«»plii of 
ItoMlkhand. Local causes of popular anitnoMiy prf« 
vailed. The Kotwal, or head of the Polki^ was a ffindii 
of an overbearing and tyrannical dftpoMtiou ; jiiid t|i« 
hluropoan magistmto, by reserved and uncoiirieoiw uiaii. 
iiors, had given so much oilbnoo to thii most rci^piadalil© 
(d the inhabitantH, that they avohlifcl m mti(*h wi pm'uhh 
all private mid friendly int©roour«©'*witli huu* f|o Im#! 
* ir(% n., isinunTi s^i,* isii. 
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tiiii8 d©priveil hiiiwelf of the bimI natiiml aacl effio&oioiis F>OOK ff. 
inmm of iiiliuencittg tho feelings and oonclwoi of tiio oiiap. no 

people. 

Tn thia iompor of loeifs lomds tlie new 
pronmlgatod The repngiiancd felt by the of 

Cudia to any new impost was immediately dispkyedj al- 
though in tii0 present instanoe it could soaitialy be regawled 
iw a novelty, as in those parts of the town, where the 
principal shops were aknatod, the inhabitants had been 
long aooustomed to assess themselTOs with a moderate 
rate for the etptmB purpose of maintaining a municipal 
police. The only grounds of objection were, therefore, the 
augmented amount of the tax, and its universal application, 
falling upon those who had boon hitherto exempt, and who 
wore chiefly the more respectable and influential house- 
hoiders — the impo-^orished gentry of Jlarcilly, To these 
circumstancos were to he added iho fear, that if this im- 
post were introduced, it would he a ]>rolude to others, and 
ilift knowledge of the huccess with which resistance to the 
hmise-iax had boon aitmidod at I knaros, further cuoou raged 
the people of Barmlly to resist the oxeeution of the law, 

Few^f the principal ni<‘u would undertake iho apportiou- 
lueut and coileoiion of the tax in their rtjspt'ciive diviHimm, 
liiul those wheat first assented, wm'o compelled by piisquin- 
ad es and popular Honip^, by abuse and ihrcais, to evade or 
<hHfIino the fuitilnnaitof the duty. Frequent assmnbkgas 
ol the ptwple were held, cBjmoially at the house of the 
Mufti Mohauuned Aiwaz, an individual of groat ago and 
roputiKi sanctity, who wm hold in pBifotind vimcrailon 
tiiroughoufc llohilklmnd, mal who was induood by 'Wiio |>cr- 
smwloiw of*Konie designing and cHsoontentod pcrsotii of 
tiuifidomiion in the town to countenance the popular 
Idle proceedings of the |Msoplc Beam at flwl 
tfO lift?# b«m modeUed after those at Benares; biimncsj^ 
awiodptllli the ahopa were «hut, and muliitud»?H iiHrembled 
«« IImi iiiigbiraitf I oiice to jaditum for the abolition of 
ilm imi bat M tlmir iipplicatbu was uimvallliigf iliiy 
«oi«i w^ry of siirh nuwirmb mtmns «ookiiig re- 
d«‘M, and in Imrmony with their natural tcinpemiawt, 
iW'4iifiM«l a mo» iiiiiMpdng ami formidable iittitudit, 

Finding that the of ihii wat not lo bii 

orcwwiiiie iliwugli tho of ltl|ht'r ekwwi tim 
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[ f. magistrate, Mr. Dumbletoii, commantled the assessment to 
a be made by the Kotwal, who aggravated the popular iiidig- 
- nation by threatening the lower ordere with tlie stocks, 
and the superior with chains and imprisonment, if they 
continued refractory. The actual collection of the tax was 
commenced by the magistrate in person, and by his orders 
the shop of a recusant trader Wiis forcibly entered, and 
property to the amount of the sum assessed was distrained 
for sale. In the execution of hit commands, a woman in 
the shop received a wound from some of the Pc dice Pecam, 
and as soon as the Magistrate had withdrawn, sins was 
placed on a bod, and carried by the people to the Slufti, 
By has direction she was convoyed to the residence of the 
Magistrate, who ordered that she should lodge Imr com- 
plaint in duo form in the chief criminal court. The peo- 
ple carried her back to the J^lufti, wilt) exclaimed, that If 
such was the Magistrate’s ^rjusticc*, no man’s life or honour 
was safe in Bareilly ; and that it was high time for him to 
leave the town. It does not appear that the Injuryin- 
flicted on tho woman was very severe, but the little regard 
paid to the case exasperated the angry feelings that pre- 
vailed. 

As the excitement continued to increase, and numuroUM 
mobs of both iMohammedaiw and llimluH, iwscmbhid in 
the streets of Bareilly, and in the vitdniiy of the MiifliV. 
residence, tlio Magistrate appndusndcd a weriouH bimdi of 
the public peace, and decimal it mmcHsary to disiicrse the 
multitude. Per this purpose he ropalrud on tho ICIfcliof 
April to the city, alk‘nde(I by a few horsemen and about 
thirty t?ipahis of the provimn'al battaliom Upon his ap- 
proach, a rumour sprcml abroad that h# wm comhig to 
apprehend tho poreon of the I^Iufti, iind place him In 
Bnement j and the old man, oitlifsr appitdicinling, or 
feigning to apprehend, tho disgrace rd being dragged to 
prison, left his home to take sancditary in a Miirino in tliii 
suburbs of tho city, held hi p<wnll|r rovertmeo by tlm 
Mohammedana, Tho mob fell back iw ih#i matiisimtifii 
party advanced, but when near tho MuftiVi reskhmeo ttiwv 
iumod, and in onlar to cover his fllglii, baind fiirikT 
iicccHs. Tho horsemen who were scid* to dear ihe pawngo 
were r(5H<duicIy resisted by pe«fplit, wim worn uriiiftfl 
With swords and pikes, niitl two n( thii lrofi|Mirs wtr# 
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killed and seyeral wotindad. The SipaMs then fired, bafe, 
although many Ml, the rioters stood their grotind antil 
the escape of Mohammed Aiwaz was seeared : they then 
dispersed The Mufti received a slight wound in the 
aftray, but he effected his retreat to the shrine of Shah- 
dara, and there his afisocktes hoisting the green dag of 
Islam, proclaimed that the religion of the faithful was in 
danger. lie was immodiatcly joined by a great part of 
the armed population of ttic town, and letters having been 
despatched to the surrounding districts, numbers of reso- 
lute and enthusiastic Mohammedans flocked to his rescue*, 
particularly from the towns of Filibhit, Bhahjehanimr, and 
liampur, the two last being comprised in the independent 
Jagirof Ahmed Ali Khan, the Kawab of liampur. Koii- 
gious enthusiasm, national aversion, and the love of tu- 
multuous cxcitoment* tlius combincKl to attract recruits to 
the standard, an<I, in the course of two days, assembled 
some five or six thousand nuui, arnnal with swords and 
luaffthlocks, scaretdy kianving for what they were about to 
contend, but not the less n'solved to peril their lives In 
the contest.' 

On flieir part, thodfJuropean funci.ionaries were a<dive 
in preparing for the encounter. The force at tlieir dispo- 
sal coimistoil only of about two hundred and seventy meu 
of the inti battalitjn of ilm i7ih regiment of Native in- 
fantry, with two guns, umler Captain Boscawen, and one 
hundred and fifty of a Ih^ovinckl iktialion commanded by 
lieut Two companies of the former were imnn*- 

dktely posted near the mosque to keep the Mufti and his 
adherents in chock, while the cantonments and European 
residents worn under the protection of the romaindor. 
Application for rcinforoements was despatched to ilio 
nearest stations, and (laptain Cunningham, with a regi- 


* (Ireat in tlia inmikTH <tf 

'I lipy ^(*re «i«l to imnmnt to livo thoimuU ume'UUK'tnu’iii, m%m lhowHfi,5ol 
OTonhjwHt. n«tl 8, Jurgo with hp“rtm oluh'*, Oi«o 

fhn imiwlml wvre* iu it.m* come fioJii wimlo 

of thf 1‘illUlut party oot cxoculiiet tiiron or four huoUrrd, Ainnit tin* 
attiulrt'r uiovrtl froiu toif ittU uot all ftrt'ivo In timr. 'I h nowiwirr! 

any oxiwt, rfi»ort of tl«j nmntwr rtigaKrd, hut tlnU mmtrti tii tho !i‘*t u*imt lo 
k* ino«t UiMt tniwt t»innUt«U, Jlio inuUttmlu wfjiiiil l»»f 

ittcroiifi<'4, mwiy hodte tlm marriu whrn newi of thw i C tlt« 

irtton «'nt lUriii l«oli.-*AfsltifiP Montlily .Onifnftl, dan. fl» 
of Ma|«r Mwftii, ii»^ utitei tisni tfw oriftmi thou^ntiil rntfii tt»ia«Mf4 la Mli 
it C«iim.Omst«. nwU Military, y* aw. 
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moK II. meat of hTagalM* hoiw, mal Mijor wiiii tlio 

<JLUM«. 2ad Mttalion of the lafcli N. I., amrclied immodkiely 

i'i’om Moradabad ; both corpn laaile foreetl amrolies, and 

ik© former arrived on the ground on the iOlh, th# laittr 
ou the 2 ist. lu th© moan, repeated c<>wfiu*eneeH were 
hold with tho Mufti an<l hia chief adhewiiis hj oflieem 
deputed by the magwtmto. The Mufti would wliliiigiy 
have ImtencMl to teruib^ but be could uot allay the storm 
which be had been ho iuBtripiental in rouhing ; imd 
many of tho more i-CHpectabla individuttk, inolitding tho 
members of the family of Hafw Tlohmab who had at first 
joinwl the insurants withdrew, and Irlt th«‘m to the un- 
governable passions, wliich listentHl to no coiitroul 3110 
rioters dcclarcxl that they \wuld not ho hatlsfiod, nor re- 
tire, luiless tho (Jhoukidar tax was abolbhed — tho Kofe* 
wal was delivered up to tiiem t,o sul^br tho kw cd’ roialia- 
tiou for the blood shed (gi tho IClth ; provision was iiumIc 
for the families of those who foil on that ooowlon, and » 
goudxal pard<m was pwclaimod.’ As compliance with ii»io 
demands was refused, they hastened to a dookiou of tho 
struggle before the junction of the i:itli, of the approach 
of which they wow aware. On the ^merning of tEe 
tlidy signalisj^ their purpose by murdering a y<amg gtui- 
tleman, the son of Mr. heycestor, one of the Judges of the 
CJoiui of Circuit, as hepossoil peaceably and unarmed from 
0m military post to another. This wiw followed hy an 
onset ripoii tho troops who wore drawn out to reocivn 
thorn. A short dktanco dividetl the encampment of ih© 
infantry froru that (d* the irregular horse ; the iniervmdiig 
space, a plain covered witli Mtdiammeilan tombs, was oc- 
cupied hy th© rioters. Tiioir first attack mm maihi ufiou 
the Hipalds, whom they greatly outnumhoreil imd *4ur- 
rounded. Being formeil in a wiiiare the trrw*pH rcpui^foii 
every charge, although tfic assaiknis fonglit wifit fury; 
some -of thorn making their way into ilic H<|iiarc, %lmo 
they wore cut down or haymmfccd. ^On Im wd?% f*A|daht 
Cunningham’s henwi charged the ii}l% 4 vs of Urn miiltitinift, 
md throw them into confneiom Ilc|ml«c<l in fimir for* 
wanl movemente, they to<ik up their i/ronml in » |rofif 
defended hy a low wall, Imt were i|atn ilrlven out of it hj 
tho troops, who pursuisl ih^n iiibCJie old if*i 

fire to the huts in which tky had bilicn i 4 ioil,t;n flik 
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put an end ti> tiie onnikt Hie itmxfgmU dwper^wfi, 
leaving lm%wmn three mmI four hnndi’ai d#a4i^ md a 
greater number woiiaded and taken pn»enei»* Tli# 
of the tro0|» was meonaidemble.^ The arrival of th# ISIIi 
soon after boouto?! the viotory. The result of tills en* 
gagonient was a legitimate subject of coiigmtiilatio% m 
tho »iiccf.‘S» of the x-ioters would, in all probability, have 
boon a signal for the rising of the whole province, and 
the comineacemont of ^ iiisniTection, which could not 
have heen Biippressed without much loss of life and the 
aggravated hatred of the people. The town submitted 
peaceably to tlie regulations* Of the rioters, the Mufti 
aiul some of th© principal ringleaders (juitted the Com- 
pimj*g territories, and wore iiover allowed t(» return. A 
few'of those who were apprehondod were brought to trial 
before the Court of 'Circuit, but were dismissed, after 
same dotoution, for want of evidence convict them ; 
the gnuxier number w^ero at emeo •j>ardone<l, and sot at 
librt#}* on promise of good Isdiaviour at the suggosied in- 
iorttcHsiou of ilieir countrymen in the rants both of Ihe 
Provincial corps ami the Rohilla horsi^ who had faiihfuily 
dkcluu^ed their duty, although in tleadly conflict witii 
many of ih<‘ir relaUvcH and friemds ; llnj principles of mil- 
iiary honour ami allcgiauoo silencing, in a remarkable 
iimnner, (ui this occasion, the promptings of nutuml 
afibetion* Great t?ourage and constancy were di.%pliiyocl in 
the MuppWhHion of ih© tumult ; hut it would probably imt 
have (H'cuntHl had the people of Bimdlly Ikhui taught to 
rogaril those placed in authority over them with eonll- 
dmm auil good“Wili;‘ 

The other pr«eccflinf.ydu the wesl-mii provinces, although 
of » mow iiii|ai:dng character, involveil conshicrations of 
inftriw imporliince, as popular feeling was miherm unison 
wltb| tliatt army lid against, the measures of the Chn-ern- 
muni. Tho forlifmraiicc «ir negligence uf hsmer adndnb- 
tmfcsoiw all owed a few cd' the great *Talulda‘‘s of the 
iloab to roWii ii»iiy*of the privilege i winch tim most 

* A Cl# Iwisilfy H Ity ♦te Oijh niweiil tn liifcstlipt I 

tilt Ilf OiiitotifteiWrP* fH imlilit' ‘%mi tl» 

laiWfe Inlliig ip 'HtC Setah s< ti«p IpU liir t«k«i rliirfi) 

6«'» tfeptr|»rt tmi« itt In Anni n tf^m |tea»i#no 

iMiupPi il«w»ii‘ian -IPI* lkv#ir©*, 
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i;0(H\ II. ooBsiderablo of tReir order had usurped, during the pre- 
<nur. III. ceding times of anarchy ; and although the districts, for 

the revenues of which they were held accountable, were 

jHiti intended to be exempted from the jurisdiction of the 

Company’s officers, yet no measures had been formally 
adopted to bring them within the sphere of the regula- 
tions. The Talukdars were silently sufFcrod to exercise 
supremo judicial authority within their own estates, to 
regulate their own police, to#d£6ep up large bodies of 
military followers, and to convert their places of reshlencc 
into fortresses of formidable extent and sirength. Of 
these petty chieftains, one of the most consitlerable w'as 
Dayaram, Talukdar or Zemindar of a numbeu* of villages 
in the Doab, in the district of Aligerh. His residence 
was at the fort and adjacent walled town of Ilairas. Tht» 
fort was of the usual construction <?7f similar strongholds, 
built of mud, or rather of sun-dried clay, having walk of 
great height and thickness, with towers at the angles, 
mounting a number of guns, and defended by a very ll*oad 
and deep ditch. Tho town was also protected by a wall 
and a ditch. Tlio force kept up by &yaram was about 
eight thousand strong, of which thrw) thousand fife hun- 
dred were horse. 

The consequence of posBORsing so many of the attribute’s 
of independence were a belief in its reality and a spirit of 
opposition to any interference with its exercise. Whil«% 
professing obedience to the will of the (lovernment, the 
autlnnity of it,s <»fficers 'was perpetually evaded or defied, 
<nid altlKJUf'h the row nuo was duly discharged, yet tlm 
meaus by which it was collected were often oppresilv© 
juid tyrannical, and tho villagers in vain appealed to ilio 
protection of the paramount power: any aikmipi to 
enforce either civil or crimhud justice within the Taluk 
was baflied o'r i^esisted: criminals were eitliar^ openly 
fiheltered, or covertly enabled to escapo from punkhnnuif, 
mill gangs of robbers were penniktod to fix their heiid- 
(piariers in tho country of the Tfduk<lai‘, condition of 
paying bim a share of the sikhIh, levied from tli« 
disincta These ‘evils had been freciuontly milmi by 
tho (Government, the Landholders inenfif.iid with ite dis- 
pkumure, and the judicial #4f!icers dlreclod to carry iliii 
ic‘giiIaiionH into efiecii but the demoiitioii of their forte 
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was an inclispoimable prelinujoaiy to the Immiliatioii of Bck’iK I! 
their possoHSorH, and this it had not hitherto been found cirAMii, 
oonveniont or deemed prudent to attempt. 'Hie Governor- ~— 
General in Ooimcd now determined to take advantage of 
the concentration of troops in progress in the WcBtern 
Provinces^ and to accomplish the extinction of the powt*r 
of the contumacious landholders, if necessary, by military 
operatioiiH. Dayaram, m the most powerful and lac/nt 
audacious, was accord ingly^requi red to testify the sincerity 
of his profession of allegiance, by disbamling his troopu 
and dismantling his fortress of Hatras ; and a strong 
division,* under the command of General jMarshall, took 
the held in the beginning of tlie year, to slnnv that tho 
requisition was not to be trifled with. 

The troop employed against Hatras marched from the 
several military stations of Cawnpur, Muttra, and Meorut, 
early in February,* and the fort was completely invested 
by the 12th of that month. Ovortures of submission 
wemmado by Hayarain, but the demolition of his strong- 
hold was a condition to which he could not bo prevailed 
Upon to yield, end reroursii being necessarily had to (‘om- 
pulsio% batteries w(*re opened against ihe town and fort, 
and a vigorous bombardment was kept up upon the latfer, 

A practical iircach was oifeoUsl in ihe walls <d the town 
by ihe 23rd, Inii the ganison avoided a storm, and cvnen' 
aled the place on the following morning. Tins Ijoinb'U'd- 
ment of ihe fori continued with increased activity, luid 
most of ihe buildings were In ruins. On the 2nd of Man'll, 
a idiell made iUi way into ihe powder nmgittine, and wa i 
followed by a tremendous explosion, which completed tho 
work of diwoiidion wo thin ihe ramparts. The besit^ger! 
still miiintaincd a almw of resistance, ami returned the 
fire of ihiJ lat<terie;i ; but Gayarain, now eouvineed of iim 
futility of rcsisimiee, and alarmed for bis safety, < O’s^le.l 
Ilk tti iiddnighi with a small body of reiaujcr^. 

They wiuti ciicottiitercd by a party of the dragoons btd 

I If fftfwWrit rf till* illl »W'l ’iUh fliilit Unrontfw. 3ol aii‘1 TUi ?«'. 0 . 1 i. <i 
tell Iteliill* tiftfs# m 4 fiwfeU lrwj[»; hU lllfi Mil s?tti 

muUi Matlfi Uitoitryften Viirt JmiuUea if th** ht# l«t <4 iff in<‘, 

Sfwi iirte»itow ito litti* #«fl tMir4ie*n ut uir nitn, te4 tmicAnen iff itn i -Oi. 

*il»t tetultiwi ef tli« will |«fl iwrsUefi. ikwiiiio tsfiiii .*r ^«.ii 

i‘«, tl»» WftiwR*¥ ‘If r.sirfm » 4 

llrirty fiirtr lotC*ri«f ptwoW wet 1'^ lero.t^r4i*lf^ I » lee » 
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iimiik giwl tlunr totreai, after iiillieting mote loss tlian 
MitlcreA, heiiig anuinl wiili back and breas^jktes. 
will ganiiti<‘tB of fetcoL The alarm being given, the troops 
were Imioiydiiitelj ordered to the gates, and, after over- 
eoiiitng Mime roHiStaiiee from thorns of the garrison who 
r:em ewlmvonriiig to tlioy gained possession of 

tiis‘ fortimH, The eapluri* of ibitras sectired the ready 
ftibinii'ifbii <sf the other nsfraetory landholders ; and fucIi 
. nstnnidoiw slfiirtntw, an tiiiiil ^rls, and fortified vilkgep. 
ili^appeaw'd from lunong the dwellings of a |w*acefnl popu- 
Id ion. ikynrain bsuk roftr'jo with Amir Khan, but, m 
fii* emirstt of two years, was allowed to return to the 
t^4iipjsn)k t*witorit*<i, npon hia proiriwo of siibmwbn, 
rs.d isliimati'h roeolvs’d u pension m lieu of the etnolu- 
0 * nt . ho hud forinei'ly d«‘rived from his fiseid agciwy 
I » rii the ’iilLtyo i-oininunity and^tho ftlatci. 

The 4*oiniirsru exhiidsn?'; idong thf*W«fom frontier, 
tin nsuilh of lislmrto the Northern dimro, paiialio 
ot '.h*‘ ?»»4ine grwml oharmdor, ami OMtelst, the %Ki«t 
of low riingen of liilb, from th© Vindhya 

oliuifii ixjverrd with demo lbrost#t, and thinly inhabited by 
irila^p, Tho inhiihit;iifiti«,^iimkr mrion^desig- 
oUhifi^ tiMiy im rrganh/d, perhapj*, as fmgmcmiary rem- 
of the original oaenpuidH of Indb, dmpowassod of 
tie* hvi'l ittiifin by foreign rae^^s, and <lriwn to contend 
uitli Ilio Ifi^ufdi'^ *4 the for»*.ts f*sr a hoanty sustetmnoe, and 
%vgh thi p''. liludmi inakrir of the thiekote for ft brief 
«o»l po’^iuisou e\i4#‘ni'r. Kt»r had they been Rufihrod to 
*urr Dim,!' hroot'^ tn jMlventiifWH from the eon- 

. 10 '* .ifork hud |#,noNiilv4 iitio the moat aceemhio 
I / .• ■, ,jnl i-ssUdsliMlird thrir owt peU^^priiteipalitieit, 
tel’ boo i ol which ww iliuiribnlodamoiig ihoiradlitu'ente 
!h*»b'ioiie of mihlary s’-imire, On ttio habits of iki 
'fi 4 i?ign‘ anil llio hitnter wrro Ihwu grafted tlif» tuibiilffiiew 
iuid tmulnn'm *4' mddary mlvmiiiiie; mwt ilm comiriiiriltir*» 
Wilful only |iro¥eiit4 »l Cronj doffritoi#iliiig iiit4> liMcr atmrelij 
iht- p^i'*.MO«d r*osnj<l»'ia'noiM‘n>»yfd by thor'O who wero 
nom the ofigteid h«iilrr: , find fcfAikid m 
jlpMi PWmnl ilmk. Tho lOpi^Mihhoiirdi ofirii it, fm4 
wdii n*fh oihrr, iw with tludr oiin drpemh’iilf*^ 
fh. umm nmrit! o? rim dl|otnbmod idrmdiim ilWM 
|ieo|4» , wilh vary h lily liwwkclfi# cif lh»lr 
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cliaraoter, or of thoir wani??, that it %vm attempted to book |{ 
iate>duce judiciai and fkoal amwigomonts, !>orrowed from v,um\ no 
the principles and practice of highly civilised mciaiy, — 

The consequences were perpetual breaches of the publn*. 
peace, insurrections on a potty but miscluevmis ami 
the employment of troops in districts wliere the climate 
■was the most formidable enemy to be encountered. At 
the time at which wo arc arrived, the attention of tho 
Government of Fort St. (*em’gc was occupied by thrc»* 
different risings m the ^^ortherii <^j rears, wldlo that nf 
Bengal was called ujwm to suppress a violent but ^ihorl- 
lived outbreak in Batngerb, and a still more extensive and 
protracted disturbance in Cuttack, 

The Northern Ciroars were generally in the oeeii|wmiW 
of such chiefs as have been above noticed, hereditary Ka,jaH 
or Zemindars, claimkig ]>oliticai m well as teniteriai 
righte, and paying a tribute to the Clovommaiit of the 
day, but never at^knowdedging tliJmsidves as its flinctJon- 
umm m the collection af ri* venue. They had ls*cn ho 
treated by the IJniirb tloverniaenf, sutl a permanent 
settiement w'aH m^nI(^ witli tliem Ibr tin? amount id thoji 
tribufciS. With the Heiihunenp h(uvev4u% e.nim iuwun 
the sale of tiujir kndfH, and Hie eunerquen!. mourreeiion 
of the chiefs, pfnverfully ubeifed by their mliun'ents uu { 
teimats. There camepd mo, the introdueti«ui of the |Ui||«', 4 | 
sjslomami the Ikroga p<ilief% and tie* inlin tion uf fnnnl 
and vloieiico upon ii lude and berbarmiu men. Iteoisfaner 
and disorder were the iieee* miw resiift'i, ami after fifu 
years' oce.iipafitm the iiiiihority of the <b*vermiietii eouU 
scarcely bf» isirirtidered a* eMhddtshed* There wm 
itently »omo pidty iTbidiioii on the part of fir 

them were flwtnrbanees liftdng out tb»*ir nint mil «|mrrel 

or Iwteli*t04 aimmr tlmir own peuple, whieh it was rlf*ee^ 
mff f« lit# tioverniiif nt to Mlppl4^^* lie? tmk v;if\ 
ardtitiii% for It ifreat piyl i4‘ ilm mmntry* mmei dhiKof hill 
and illcliit, wiw ii“ Ihtal im isiaeemfulile, pud «uder Wie 
no vermes 4 firmliipoim '’aenfiet' of life, 

in the firat of the ti air' net ion « ainlei n, umti, I In* ben «lh 
taryimnagiirof Iliweli hmi bi en driven on* by mi advei. ^ 
party, i«td iiia reliioyd bad bef^n eonfbtm’d by*fbe C#iiv» n 
Ififttii 111 deifiiif»ii tif* tim ^♦nltene*^ winiwiivoiirotl te 
rcoOTcr hifiaiitiiorily^iitid trUil w«ir ilkfr 
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which led to serious outrages, and was only tranquillized 
by the seizure of the ringleaders and the confinement ot 
the manager. In the Moheri estate, the Rani, the repre- 
sentative of an anciout family, had been dispossessed by 
a fraudulent sale of the lands she inherited : although 
she was personally engaged in no commotion, yet her 
tenants took up her cause, and not only oipollod or mur- 
dered the people of the iutnisivo purchaser, but tho ofiieors 
of the Police, and committed e.Ktonsivo depredations on 
the neighbouring lands. The fcaja of tho hill country of 
Gumsar, in like maiiiior was irritated^ by tho attempts ot 
the Police to bring him boforo tho tribunal of the Com- 
pany’s courts, and, ni the frenzy of his resentment 
perpetrated acts of violence winch led to hm forcible 
imprisonment. The people of Gumsar, a highly barbarous 
race, oontinucd, novortheloss, in ari«p, and committed the 
mo?it atrocious oxcosbos xipon tho pe acoablo population ot 
tho lowlands, which wefe retaliated by tho despatch of 
troops into tho district These disturlmnoes wor%not 
repressed without tho employment of five battalions of 
infantxw and a regiment of cavalry, under the coiimmnd 
of General Burnley; and, although tlio presenoQpOf m 
large a force deterred the insurgent from aHScmblmg m 
any strength, yet they long lurked in tho impenetrable 
thickotH on the borders of Cuttack and (lanjam, prepared 
to resume their deprodationH in the latter, md hmding 
their aid to the trouldoH yhich agitated tho lormer pro- 
vince in 1817.^ 1 # a 

Tho wish of the Govermnont to bo relieved from the 
iikHonio task of managing tho turbulent Chorus and Klitf- 
wars, tlie miliUry eiiltivatcuB <»f I'ldamu, upmi the milnof 
tlie'zemindari for nirmvH of revenue, induced ilietii in 
transfer it, in IHld, to a ntdglibouring ZemimLir, wlm 
conBeniedtobcm’espnimiblohu'tlifuweune at a mlund 
rate, and to .HU]HU‘hdoml and manage the im 

villages wre gamually h<-ld by imiantu who fiii4 
accustomed to consider thiutiMdves^ptu'iuiiiifmi oeiat|%aiite, 
at a iked rate of asseicuueni. Their ne a* elniif bivTtt iiw 
ivign by mising tlm mdn of some and wlif4i> 

1 lU'pmtn mt thi' Kiylhmi Hwir., 

iHen Briistiuiornmi tUn Itwj'ilp ». 
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ing others : a general rising ensued t the officers of the 
Eemindar were attacked, some were killed, the police 
stations wore deinolmhod, and the riot was not put down 
withoiii the employment of a military force. As riglits 
sanctified by long prescription and popular estimation 
had undoubtedly been invaded, contrary to the intention 
of the (loverninont, the renter was removed, and the 
management of the district taken tinder the immediate 
suporintondance of the Company, by which means order 
was, for a season at least, restored. 

In Cuttack the insurrection was more extensivo, and its 
suppression longer delayed. It arose out of the ofHjration 
of the revenue enactments of the Uovernmont ; but its 
immediate and exciting cause was the manner in which 
those enactments were executed, the dagrant extortion 
and cruel oppression^practised by the subordinate func- 
tionaries of every department of the state. The natives of 
Orissa had always been provorbill for mental dulnoss, and 
ihei* inaptitude for public duties occasioned, cvciumder 
their own princes, while the country was yota iliadu king- 
dom, tlie cmployiuoui iu alhinices of trust of foreigners from 
the m^hbouring countries of 'rehngana and Ikmgal. The 
latter cinefly ftiled ifio puldic stations under the Kaglish 
magisimtesandeollcctorH, and,uiulcra Huccessi<m cjf supe- 
riors, who seem to liavo exoroisiHl little vigilance or activity 
in controlling their subordinates or in punisliing corruption, 
preyed with impunity upon the hcdpless and bewilderod 
pc^pulaiion of tile province, and rendered the Government 
iiself droad(^d anil detested. 

I'he rigorous exaction of the Goveramont assowment 
on the laml werywhere calculated, in combination with 
the improviileucte of the Zemindars, to lead to their im- 
poverishment and ruin, was peculiarly mischievous in 
CkIttwL The amount, originally calculated on an erro- 
noons principle, was exi'essivc, ami,* iu order to disrJmrge 

* Tli»* nrlgiaid romirtiti'tl «n an mnm* (tf that wliltliatt- 

|«* 4 «hI In \i,m* |UJ»s I’lif muw ji'iirH Ut this hut tin* Uftljf.iitA 

It WM hlihll’i lUUte wltifh w^u» «(it IliluntU'd into t!»* 

fhlll h, r.H'K thMii tlM’ iiviTiue* MUfuttU hy ru{«*f r 4 , itu!- 

Mtiliiiilfn 1^4, ilOlHii I{n U*S(heeo, {'lilhT i!h’ 

aful imnsumulK, ttJtumtit liiwl Uwii miwdpu IhH»U7, 

IJi. I Til** hjwt Wi-n iiiiuiu ut rumtum. in Ktiiiidii 

tli« liiiii* )i 4^ iMiih-ir tlw Imou# fsyr4«^*a fji*} iiuiurs w-r 
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BOOK IL itj the Zemindars were compelled to raise tlieir demands 
CHAP. HI. upon the people, wlio were generally wholly nnabla to pay 

them. The Zemindars, consequently, fell speedily^ into- 

Ii5l7. aiTcars, and their estates were sold to new men, cither to 
the revenue ofiicers thomselves, or their Bengali country- 
men, whoso moans of gratifying the cupidity of the public 
functionaries rendered many of their sales wholly collusive 
and fraudulent; 2 and sacrificed tho original proprietor not 
so much at tho shrine of public good as of private emolu- 
ment.^ The intrusive Zemindafs, odious from thoir very 
intrusion, and the sinister course well known to tho 
people, by which their end was attainted, eager to make 
the most of their purchases, incurred by their unsparing 
(jxtortioim still more intcuse hatred. P>y their exaidions 
tho rents of the tenants were raised to the high{‘,siposHibio 
amount, ami those who claimed hold their lands on 
easy terms, in lieu of eiu'iain servic^es, were miher fully 
assessed, or were tunied^adriri.'* Tliese latter were, for 
the most pari, tho only jiersoim in ilie province fainiliar 
with the use of arms ; the Paiks, or militia and police of 
the country under the Native C Government ; and they were 
little inclined to submit with patience to ilm loss o# their 
property and annihilation of their privileges. 

To these subjects of public ilistress and discontent wa» 
added aimtiier x>resHure upon tlie people, in the extreme 
enhaucomeni of the price of an article of first iiccesHity, 
Mi, in eonHoc|uence of the precipitate introduciion of the 
(Jompany’s monopoly. The ])rice was injiuliciously fixed 
lit a rain far b(*yoiid the m(*ann of the inhaldiantH of tlio 
province, hoing mx or seven times that at whicli li had 
been onlinarily sold,^ The state b«nefited#bui (annpanv* 


I Of S/toC Zi'cmiKto who Uml wutm-ted fyr thr wjvwmii in 1H03, nnly I i'A) 
wrn* in in iMHUH, 

i Thfl Matwhi of nw» nfthe tm rtitHtr, wi 

liwiwl of fw »,(««! in|wi,—ir^i i!»«h InCI » 

* Tht^Htnlr of Hiimlshpnsftahntath one r#f hi i<t 4t 4 null r«itr» wiis 
iiciWfwromMM im4 hmi^ht, hymi (ijmloni ilmjiiti; tiii* ^ s ui rttfiin* 

ilnr witi, nf wfumo, loio *»f tin* InoIpw nf t\u* no# » ri'i turn. 

^ SWfh tho otfiN'ttt r# tlwt till' |.»*o|4r ryllaiir, 

iwii t« tliHf wtvoH ami Hiihlri^s^to ohtan «isMi na wiw in- 

fiM7 nhatnhmrrt tlwtif wiol ih*4 Snf** Otf n iii tlio rmim 
t4‘ iHiti flvi‘ untf 4s Uif.ttmml tnniw. wii<* tluo rtiVMini, 


t ntiniry wsw Im'omtrat tlfimirnkWii. 
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tlw tniro in Kf»toi4 *o*o tfom ntudit lotirni n !♦* ’iv |w fiwiiiwt, 

w,u wvniimly to thn mnk'i, iii jts’Mih* 

Oiiool tHi'ftl Nhhni rhv OH thi* fonaol r Hlii'fi it ffiifl tiioie 
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tively little, for smuggliiig wm dmoht openly pracilwil liy 
the very persons appointed to prevent it. Yet, iiri thci 
illicit traders kept tip the prices, ike popfe MdiemI 
severely, and were ri|>o for a revolt against tlie Cloveni- 
ment, by whose measures and whose agents, they were 
deprived of the moans of procuring the ncH?e««rie^; <#f life, 
Hor wore the judicial arrangements of tiieir new niirra 
loss obnoxious to the simplo and ignorant inhabiiafite, 
accustomed to summarjj^ and informal duemhm, Vtm> 
quaiiited with the very language of the rogulatioiw,* and 
incapable of oornprohending the forms td* the iliey 

found themaelvos entirely at tiie mercy of the piiblio 
ofiB-cers, and wore made to pay heavily for justice, which, 
in the and, they seldom attained. *Ilm |#olic'o was a still 
more insufferable grievance ; in lieu of the native IMkn, 
Darogas and thoir myrmidons wore introdiioccl, and ware 
as rapacious as they were inefficient. PnqMjrty wan anni- 
hilated, and little security for person survived.® 

Iho provm<;o of Cuttack wus distributed beiweeut tw'o 
clasHCH of ociuipauts ; ihoso who cultivated tlie 
baudi, iho open and most pr<Hluc(ivo [)art of iho ctiuiiCrj, 
and iiio people of ^o Kajwara, which, <m mw Hide of iim 
M<Jgulbandi, extended in a narrow slip along iho sea 
and, on the other hand, HjO'uad wiisiward oven* a Imwl 
expanse of hill an<l wilderness. Ilio estates of the Mogul- 
baudi wore imHossc<i on the same principles m tlmso in 
Bengal ; the liajwam estates, (jonsisting of tmeis ill adapt4?tl 
to cultivation, wore held at a low ffuit rent, and on ilm 
condition of miiiiary service. One <jf iho most eoiMider- 
ablts ww the tlisirict of Khunhu lying a short dif4f«i<*,i‘ 
wont of the «ehdmi.ted shrine of dagannaifn li ilm 
&mindari of iho Uaja of Khurda, sAm was dear b* the 

* 1l»y Wftr« in 

^ pltet llimhm ut kltiiJU'i rnmHwl, In Us* mm#of n fntvtum\,h* 
inUffliwIli frnm iht* 1 h«i MtkUilmv ef Urn 

<Ji¥ilcnttrt«f Ctttttfili wfei'i uf iHvins Uty-it nuiM*'* t*< ujr r^u^nt *1 

riiWi» Cli,WMW.jgn » awi hm\ a ¥«*i v pih* 

pcTty by an warw* nt almilar mnnijainn. U J*i nw lie t| fjiitf 0,41 

tlio utow «f Util witils whn wtnii |tniS' 4 n*rI mr tliHr nmJwaifiw i,ti» .01 
Mohamnifflftni. Itlipia ftittvtlwiHrlJ^H wnuM mit jir* 4 *»!»Jy Iwo* uw» 
IjwMt nmter iwli * nyrturn, n»u they wunbl Uto Wim 5? % 

tymnnW, anti mtglil to# ta-n Im ttmiiahh { ai any muu tUi- y lotnW Um% 

Imm 1«'»H rteixtetti to iriya aUhtm^H a it}4llMi «»r 

fiWttrt lo Iiavtt twm a Onn nf %im wmi'U Ofjtr 

iiiHiirerists WA% that ** ft nf j»n*o*niUnl u* k* tlw'ii 

3 Ammni t»f On If A. Itoivantei, wi« if. 
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BOOK IL people, as tbe hereditary descendant of the once powerful 
ouAF. III. Gajapati kings of Orissa, the acknowledged head of the 

several petty chiefs, and who was invested with additional 

sanctity from his having the hereditary privilege of being 
the sweeper of the temple of Tishnu. The estate of 
Khurda had been held under the Mahrattas, at a light quit- 
rent ; under the English authorities, it was assessed at a 
rate at which the Baja declined to hold it, ^ and he was 
accordingly allowed to reside at|^Puri, in discharge of his 
duties in the temple, upon a yearly malikana, while his 
lands were taken under the management of the revenue 
officers. Their management, in the course of a few years, 
reduced the people to poverty and despair, and this pro- 
vince was consequently the seat of the first and most 
violent disorders. 

The dispossessed Paiks and Eyoi«f of Khurda found a 
bold and active leader ii^ Jagbandhu, who was the here- 
ditary Bakhshi, or paymaster and commander of the Baja 
of Khurda, and proprietor of a landed estate in th© ffro- 
vince. By a course of chicanery and fraud, in which the 
native officers were ohiofiy conoomed, he was deprived of 
his patrimony, and told to seek rodriss in the coufts of 
law. He was too poor and too impatient of wrong to 
appeal to such tardy and uncertain protection, and rashly, 
though pardonably, attempted to vindicate his own rights 
by the instrumentality of popular insurrection. Assisted 
by a body of the wild tribes of Gumsar, and joined by a 
number of Paiks and unhoused Ryots, ho appeared in the 
chief village of Khui’da, attacked and put the police to 
fiiglit, and killed some of the people ; set the station on 
fire, and plundered and burnt the ofiico of th® government 
collector. Ho injury was done to any one unconnoctod 
with the Government. The success of this atta<‘k was 
soon spread abroad ; the whole province was in a stattJ of 
insurrection, and Jagbandhu, in a few weeks, wtm at the 
head of above three thousand rioter% armed with swords, 
spears, bows and arrows, and a few matchlocks. 

® Tlio Raja paid to the MUhrattaa, when they eoald cormpel him to py ttty* 
•ttdnii', 18,000 rupees a-year, hnt he ote emded the iftyniirit. Hii wm wffipg 
to enfirafro for double the amount to the Britlflh flfjvwwuent, Imt a IftWh Of 

100.000 rupees was demanded. TOs heiloelared hhiwelf imahia to dtetiarp. 

It was, howeyer, raised, and in ISIS au^ented to I'ttiiefi, of whicti 

26.000 rupees wore paid to the Bada for subsistenco. 



RISIHG m KHURBA. lot 

As SOO 0 as news of the tumult reached Ciittaclcy a BOOK II. 
detachment of troops was despatched to Khurda ; a party chap. «r, 

from which, sent out to collect ptovisionB, was ^s«rpriHed — 

at the pass of Ganjpura, and was driven back on tho niaia 1817. 
body, with the loss of an officer, Ensign Fatis, counnanih 
ing it. The rest of tho detachment Mi hack to Fi pi i 
losing their baggage and cattle. A second attempt miwle 
by the magistrate, with a military guard, to enter Khnrda, 
failed, and the party retreated to Cuttack, Iiarassc.d by tho 
insurgents. Jagbandhu was, in consequence, limholdeiiifd 
to advance to the town of Jagannatli, of whic*h he ti^ofc 
possession. The only force at thi.s place couKistefl of 
about eighty Sipahis, while the rioters were estimated at 
four thousand. The town was plundered ; the fort, bnild- 
ings, and bungalows wore set on lire, and the trtiojw «tii- 
tioued for tho defouc(r of the colloctoFn house and twfimnry, 
were attacked; they rojnilsed th« assailants, but the officer 
commanding judged it expedient to retreat with tlm 
pumic treasure to Cuttack. This affair eonirihuted to 
extend tho insurrcetiou, and (w<*ry liistrict in which the 
ancient proprietors iiad i)een deprived of their eofaPv, was 
in arms. The triuuiiih of ilie rebels at Fun, wn . ' hort- 
lived. One of their ohjectH in nmrehing thillier had l«;eii 
to place their liaja at their heaci ; but hm feeri or liiB 
prudence deterred him from connecting himMf with the 
disturbance, aiul one material element op|«HHiti«tu wa«i 
thus defective. At the same time, (’apt, lai Fevre, with 
tho greater part of the Ist battalion of tho iHtli N. f*, 
marched from Khurda to recover Puri. At Bevendra^ tlm 
battalion was encountered by the Uriyas, and an aciiim 
ensued, which speedily tiirminated in thedr defeat Fiiri 
ww rt^ccupled, and the person of the liaja being Bomired, 
h© w« removed to Uuitack. 

Although the allklr at Uevendra showed that the innur- 
genta mm wholly unable to cope with the regular t-roopii, 
the distehimets wem far from lasing allayed, lihuriia 
was entirely in Ihilr possession, and in tlm begtiiiiiug of 
May, a body of above two thousand miulo an Aii.iick 
a dotachment at^Bpli In the noigllbonrliwil ft w» 
ropulsocl, and the rebels mw afterwards &p|iifttn.i«I ia 
force ; but risingi took pla# in iiimbal, mui Kii- 

jang, which tho civil power ww \imhU to witohi^ and to 
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BOOK II. suppress whicL, it was necessai7 to station troops in tlie 
cHm III. provinces. Martial law was prodaimod^ reinforcements 

were despatched to Cuttack, and General Sir (fabriei Max- 

tinded was ordered to take the command, with additional 
authority, as joint commissioner with the judge and 
magistrate. By the military dispositions which were 
made, and, in a still greater degree, by the assurances held 
out to the people by the military commissioner, that their 
grievanoos, if peaceably roprosented, would bo hsiened to 
and redressed, tranquillity, through the grcai,er part of 
the troubled districts, was restored by the end of the year. 
Jagbandhu, and some of the loatlers, si ill, however, kept 
aloof, and lurked for a while m the wild tracts along the 
upper course of thoMahana<li ; but driven fnan !henc‘e by 
the combined operation of detaelmn^nls sent froin Unitack 
to Boad, and others from Sambhalpur, they rtiireaied to 
Ivhanpur, in the south-waiHt angle of the provlnccj, wliore 
the Khuuds of Gmimr gavo them Hhelier ; and, nliiH|igli 
largo rewards wore ofierod for their apprehension, none of 
fchoir adherents proved treachorous, none of the people of 
the country were tempted to betray them. ^ 

The tranquillity of Cuttack wat confinnod !)y Die 
appointment of a special commissioner,^ with exUnwive 
powers; and by the measures and enactmontH of the 
Government, adopted at his suggestion, largo ronussionB 
of arrears and reductions in the asBOSHment were made, * 
and the rovonuo ofheors were auihorizod, at discretion, to 
suspend the sale of tho OHtates of defaulters, and rather 
subject their iicrBoiiH to imprisonment.® A now nettle- 
mont ■was made for throe years such of the native oflleem 


1 Mr Ker, and afterwanls iipmi his tltmth, Mr. Wmit tlsw 

honeflts deri wl from this the* ornnkijiiwut *4 iit 

ancl upright CkmmUwlonew, w(! owu to it luiowriplivo mot hhiorlmf rfro<iiirt 
of Orl»a, of groat intertifc and vatno, tlniwn up hy Uir Suwtiiiy ti» Ihr Cotto 
misiion, Mr. Andrew Stirling, a momla'f r>f ttit* t'i?il r4*r\if«‘ nf aiMl 

am of Ifct brlfht©«t oimmeutA althmigh hte earri r wa«t nit flo^ri hy a |i» 
early death. The motmt h priutrd in tiio Ua%%n m, 

* When tlw Commiwiottor ww-lird Cuttarh, tf* haiimoo of iirrifi*r« 
nineteen kkha of rniieos, (X10a,CMKn of which akmt »i.t were rriiiittwti 
eoiisequence was the rcaliMthm of the rtmutticf* i,f tlw li, wihft 

very tridlng halimce, aml.wiUi a very UmitiHt «*'r«nrw^ to tiw ^ n 

public sale. The rtrenae on the trthuiary ilohah tmlmnl friw If#, 
333,000 to tOa.OOO. More attention ttian henjloforo uai iwid to 
and in the eitates held under the nwcrtiftt«rit,ii*ttlcniwik wci« 
ttM llyots. Kewauf UTWr from Ikiigd, Oilti Marrfi, Wit. 
the Eeoords, Ml. 08, 

3 lieg. X. of 18W, * Mcf, xl,i. kf DMA 
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as liacl been most iiotorions for extortion and o}>prcssion, BOOK IL 
were deservedly piinislied, and such of tlieir European ckaimu. 
superiors as were considered to bo implicated m the causes 
of tbe insurrection, were removed. Homo of the unhappy 
people who had been driven into rebellion lost their lives 
in action, and others, taken with arms in their bands, 
suffere<l death iiiidcu* the operation of martial law : when 
that ceased, the olFendors wore transferred to the civil 
power, and many wore ctndemned to a ]>rolonged period 
of conlinonioiit and hard labour. By ihfsse H(*veral mt?ans 
of severity and conciliation, the provinCi* wus so entirely 
tranquillized, that in August, isjl), a general amnesty was 
proclaimed, with tbe ex(!e])tion of a few of the leader^*. 

Homo years elapsed before they wen* considered i*o be 
objects of clomoncy ; but, in 182*1, Jagbandhu was Inilnced 
to surnoider himsidf, and was alh>wcd to reside in (jutiack 
tt])on a pension from Uie ( lovermuent. This event extin- 
gui^bed the last S])ark of rdiidliou in which the people 
weic miieb less to blann* than the fuuciionarii*s of tbe 
shift*, wlietlu*!* nafive or f'ain^poan, fhe ibnmtr baviuo 
rt*ne»||.seleHs!y aogra.v.tled, by <‘orrupiion and tyranny, 
intok*rablo Inirfinn^; f.le* titbu* having pornnitod frre 
scope to ilifiir snbordniales, ncglo.ecd i*» main* t.henuiohrs 
acquainted witli the institutions t»r Ua^ country and the 
drcunisiatices of the pe«»phs and having omitted to 
bring io the kuowIiHlge of the t loveriniient the* uiler 
inapplicability to (tniUck <d arrangements which, win thcr 
appllcfilde or not, had bi*eu imposed upon the agrlcitllund 
populathai of Bengal.* 

TIicno tmnsactions, howtiver ilhmtraiiv# of the siatii of 
Indian society, and insta’uctivc to the Briilhh Clovernmiuii 
In regartl to ilmir fniurei rcIatiouH with their nativei niilo 
jerl% ftiferaebid liif.le uot,if‘e; ami may, pcrhiips, c.xciiii* 
liille fntirost liiuldst the umm momtndoiin poll! hrd and 
military tmmaetlous which, about the name period, ctmi- 
vulsod ilm whole «if Mimhmtam 

1 Cantjwi'ftct**tte« wktint? tw Cttll#*,*!:* SeUi-aiaio f»iii llii iieifttirili, 

Hi fai I ttact M#S 
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CHAPTER IV, 

Relations with Foona. — Designs of the Peshwa, — Jw- 
fluence of Trimbak Rao. — Claims on Baroda, — J/w- 
sion of Gangadkar SCistri to Poona. - — Coldly received. 
— Other Agents. — Change of Treatment. — Apparent 
cordiality. — Offence given to t^e Peshwa. — Jo army to 
Punderpur. — Murder of Qangadhar. — Biqulry de^ 
manded, ■ — Trimhak implicated. — Resident demands 
Ms Arrest, — Peshwa reluctant. — Compelled to give 
Mm zip. — Trimhak confined at Thanna. •— Discom 
tent of Mahratta Princes. — Objection of the llaja of 
Nagpur to a Subsidiary Alliance. — Ills Designs upon 
Bhopal . — Unites with Sindh la against the Nawab . — • 
Siege of Bhopal. — Gallant Defence. — Besiegers retire. 
— Preparations of Sindh la. — British Interference . — 
Slndhia indignant^ hut suspends Op>erations.^Allidkce 
not formed. — Death of the Nawab^ and of the Reja of 
Nagpur. — Apa Saheh Regent Subsidiary AlUmicc 
concluded. — SindMa. — Ilis Intrigues. — Disordefs of 
Ms Government — Ilis Policy. — Son and Successor of 
Mulhar Rao Ilolkar adopted. — Tulasi Bai Regent — - 
Balaram Seth Minuter. — Put to Death — Troops 
Mutiny . — Flight of the Regent and Young Raja.'^ 
Tantia J6g Minister. — ReconcUiatmi negotiated. — 
State of Affairs in Raj put ana . — Chand Sing defeats tJm 
Mohammedans. — Defeated by them. — Jaypur ravaged 
by Amir Khan. — Rajas of Jaypur and Jodhpur recotv- 
died by his Mediation. Fresh Quarreh^ and both 
States laid waste . — The Khan marches to Jodkpur.--^ 
Dofmstic Intrigues. — The Minister and Family I^rkst 
of the Raja asseusmoUed. — Man Sing feigns JmhmnlUy^ 
azid abdicates. — Continuance of Amir KlmFs Depreda- 
tions. — Distracted State of Cehvtrd^India* 

BOOK II. ^HE political relations ©stablislied witli tlie court of 
CHAT. IV* Poona, had borne^ as wo have remarked, for mtm Mm# 
past, an uneasy complexion* The claimB of the F«hwft 
1814, “upon Baroda and Hyderabad, still fbmained uiiacyiiited, 
and ho ascribed the delay to Mil purposed proerastiMMon 
of the British authorities. Their interveuMon alio pro** 



KELATIONS WITH POOKA* 

tected tliG estates of Hs feudatories from liis secret or 
open encroachments, and his title to be regarded as the 
head of tho Mahratta confederacy, which the other leading 
members were willing to acknowledge, vrm avowedly 
withheld from him by the British Government. Koiwiih* 
standing the unequivocal tone in which their detoruiiiia- 
tion to disallow tho resumption of this feU 2 >remacy was 
declared, Baji Bao had never desisted from iina vowed 
intrigues for its attainment, and, in viulaiion of tlm terms 
of the treaty of Bassoin, ha<l constantly maintained agents 
at the Courts of Gw^ahor, Indore, and Kagpur, and carried 
on, with little affectation of concealment, negotiaiimm 
with the Bhonsla, Siudhia, and Ilolkar. it may be doubted, 
however, if he ever entertained a design to engage in any 
serious collision with the British Government. Although 
bold in plotting, and Ibnacious of his purposes, Baji Hao 
was utterly deficient in personal intrepidity, ami tru 4,(^1 
rather to persevering and secret intrigue, than to rchcdufu 
and%pen defiance. The IVshwa was not without ability, 
nor incapable of exertion, but his abilities wtn*o ronidor* 
acted by habits of vicious indulgcnci*, and a diopojftimi 
naiurfflly indolent, rendered ids lits ofactivdy uiifriM|iu nl 
and of short duration. Jlis ambition mighf. have over- 
came his love of pleasure aud (uise, iiad not his c\crsi4vc. 
timidity deterred him from euterpriscH involving a hazard 
of iiersomil safety, and induced him to have mmniw to 
profound dissimulation for the furtherauci^ of Ids designs. 
Suspicious and jealous of his principal olllcers, the IVsInwa 
gave them but a partial and im|>erfeefc oontldcncc, iwnl 
placed Ids sole rolianec upon iudivhhiab < f low origin and 
inferior statidli, wlm wert^ entirely dnpendent upon hm 
favour for distineiiou, and wlio repaid his pairemage with 
unhesitating aubmlHsion to his will Alihfnigh arrogant 
and self4iuikient in general, ho allowed himself {.oine- 
times to bo controuhnl by the boldnoM Ids advisers, and 
to bo hurried into aotitim which were cmiirary to hi^i own 
plans, and ropupiaut to his nature. K<d. unfreqiienfly 
feeble and oaprioioun, Ihyl was romarkabk for ht.4 ml** 
hcrenco to any ^vouritii project, anti for tho poriievt^rtiiittft 
with which ho piimtdii, tdtIuHtgh it might Im iidd iirtido 
occasionally for inch oonnido Ablo that it mmmtd 

to have boon abandomid or Mor wai Ito lew 
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BOOK IL Constantin liis malignity — an offence was never forgiven, 
CHAP IV. however remote the suspension of his resentment, and Mb 

vengeance was sure, however long its infliction might be 

la 14. delayed. When not under the influence of vindictive 

feelings, he was mild and rarely cruel : he was scrupulous 
in his pecuniary dealings, frugal though not parsimonious, 
cautious in Ms conduct, and dignified in his deportment, 
and gifted with singular jiowers of insinuation and per- 
suasion. As a Brahman ho prcfessed a strict observance 
of the forms of the Hindu faith, and, a slave to the 
grossest superstition, he devoted a largo portion of his 
revenue to the support of religious individuals and insti- 
tutions ; and a largo iiortion ot his time to tiio practice of 
religious rites and pilgn mages to viirious lioly phuufS 
witliin his dominions, to the great mterruptiou ol‘ the 
public affairs and diminution of The ]Uiblio resourcos. 
The latter were also seriously impaired by the vieiouH 
system which prevailed of farming the revonuos ; 
upon the whole, the country was not badly administered, 
and tho people were prosperous and contented under the 
Beshwa’s government. It was only necessary this 
ruler to have submitted resignedly*to a condition from 
which ho could not hope to extricate himself, to have 
been one of the most opulent and independent of the 
, princes who had been compelled to submit to British 
supremacy. 

The jirospocts which clouded commencoment of the 
administration of Lord Moira, and tho poHsibiliiy that the 
war with Nepal might lead to hostilities on a wider soalo, 
emboidoned some of tho confidential advisers of Baji iiao 
to assume a more lofty style of language, and to talk of 
their rnasror’s rights, not only to the first among the 
• Mflhmtta oMefs, but even to tho tribute which former 
Peshwas had levied from Bengal At the Imarl of ilm 
party was Trimbakji Banglia, the principal favourite of 
Baji Kao, and a devoted servant, tkmgh a most unlit and 
mischievous counsellor. He had boon originally a couritr 
and spy, in which ^capacities he attractecl tli© imtlet 0I 
Baji Kao by his intelligonoe and activity: he mm 
pidly to wealth and authority -—Became ilm of 

Baji Kao in his private pleastiw, and the canfiiant of Mi 
his feelings and designs — and tho object— # 111# only one 



peshwa’s claims on the gaekwaii. 

of liis affection. In requital of the Pefiliwa’« attacli- 
ment, Trimbak adopted unkoHitatiugly all bis view.n and 
sentiments, imbibed all his aversions for bis allies, ami in 
the fervour of his (bjvoteduesH, as wallas in the igtioniins* 
of his origin, and the premimption gimerated liy bis huddoii 
elevation, dropped the veil of Mahraita diplomacy, and 
gave utterance to bis opinions, with a liegroe of bardiliood 
which, however, gratifying to the iksshvvats pride*, was nioAt 
detrimental to his luieiwtK.* Tlu* licence of o\pn'ssion 
which was allowed to Tnmbak by the iVshwa, was a vicm- 
rious expression of ibe thoiighU which \SW' «L»‘rihbc*d in 
the bosom of the latter. 

The adjustment of the Peshwa’s claims upiiu the G loL- 
war, described m a formim page, although yvi undi't^ r- 
mined, was still profcv-^sedly under investigation, iiiid 
about this time oiher'Slaims were advanced, A p*»rlicipa* 
tioii in the tribuLo payable by tke cLiidb of Kaliiwor, Imd 
alwa}’‘s been deuumded ]>y the court, of f^ooiia, and Is.id 
been, in Home ciihoh, n*alined t.hrongli tin* Ga La nr, ar* the 
Pewhwa’H reprcMeniaiisf. It was now m.a.M^d Ibat I fie 
collect, ion Kliould In* madt' direct, and in \vb,i, m.Uin* r, and 
to wliat exlenl, Gio* gt»vernne nl of bo«*!}a, "IimuM th ni* 
proper; but lids v/a i held io be neon i oat x, < u i uf' 
ongagemeniH which Inwl btcii entersd nuo bj, th- lh;G It 
Government \vi lit the idiiefs of KJtiwar; end altineonj 
the right to a defined amount td’ trdmie woe >4, 

yet a claim of an iudidinite extent wa» dfuied : m<d m 
order to provoni any nnauiborlned exafUionn, lb*, 
was told that the collection would be rotainediii far Innnbt 
of iha BritMi oflhiern. Another subje«!t of daipitle iva , 
the farm of a portion of the revenuiw of Alimeiliibipl, 
which had boon held by the Gaekwar of the iV.'djttg |br 
t» yiar% expiring in IM b d'ht‘ court of i'aroda 
desired ili immval In perpetuity, in oixler foolui-H^ tl«- 
chaiio# of dkput<»« arhing from a dni non and cHfiila f 
authority, wad the oi^j*ct vuvi too rte, i*mubl« na to bo 
mipported by Ihtj llritash Government, Gn tU* oGier 
band, it mm 11# policy of tlio court of^Pooini, to lieep ofirii 
»o fortiie a subject of contesl, and ^crpbuwiblo ii ph'A tor 

* ft fo Minticfiaitl l»y Kr* Prltitii, timi lu a # ei wlni n 

tlw Ftt^hwaweri ililf t«w 

©f litttifftl fi4«t fty Alwfifit K 11411, thfil *4 Ifpigt 

AiO— r«RSic%iW| % p, $t»f «#!#» 
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BOOXC II. negotiation with tho Qaekwar, and the Peshwa, therefore, 
CHAP, IV. declined to renew the lease. In the hope of adjusting this 

matter, as well as of accelerating an amicable settle- 

38U. ment of tho other points an dispute, the despatch of 
an agent from Baroda to Poona was sanctioned bj the 
government of Bengal, and Gangadhar Sastri, who was 
familiar with the subjects in dispute, and who possessed 
the confidence of the British residents at both courts, was 
selected for the office. The formal guarantee of the 
British Government was engaged for his personal safety, — 
a precaution with which lie thought it necessary to be 
armed, before he trusted himself within tho treacherous 
circle of the court of Poona. 

Tile choice of tlie negotiator was by no means agreeable 
to the Peshwa and his advisers, as they well know tho 
acumen and firmness of Gangadhai^ and his steady devo- 
tion to tlio British. IIui reception was accordingly cold 
and discouraging, and, for some time, no disposltiorywas 
shown to enter into any cominunioaiion with him upon 
tho subjects ot tho mission. Nor had tho Bastri to com- 
plain alone of the unfriendly spirit manifested Ijy tho 
Peshwa and his ministers, — a powerful party in his own 
ooui*t, with the concurrence of the imbecile sovoroign of 
Gnzorat himself, undertook to counteract his negotiations ; 
and Uovind Bao Bandoji Gaekwar, an agent of the dis- 
carded minister Sitaram, — with Bhagavant Bao Gaekwar, 
an illegitimate brother of Anand Bao, and representative 
of tho Ulterior of tho palace of Baroda, also in the interest 
of Bitaram, wore sent to Poona, almost simultaneously 
with the Sastri, to assure the Peshwa, that if ho would 
bring about tho restoration of Sitaram to tho office of 
Dewan, all his claims should bo immediately complied 
with, and his supremacy bo acknowledged. Tho bait wm 
tempting, and although success was little probable, yet an 
additional inducement was thus supplied to treat tho 
Bastri with neglect, and the very insMtution of the intrigue 
was too congenial to the Pesliwa’s character, for him to 
resist tho temptation of plunging into its dark and daa-' 
gerous labyrinth. 

Well acquainted with the ooualieraoting foroci irMoh 
were secretly at work, and dfspairing of obtaliiinf aa au- 
dience, Gangadhar applied for permission to 'Prelum to 
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Baroda, when afraid of exciting the sHcrions displeasure of BOOK It 
the British Government by the abrupt close of iiegotia- chav* kv* 

tions, undertaken at their earnest recommendation, and re- 

called to a sense of the risk, by the earnest remonstrances of t 
the British Resident ; projecting too, oven at this season, ap- 
parently, the catastrophe which finally closed the transac- 
tion,^ the Peshwa’s advisors adopted a total change of 
conduct, and exhibited towards the Hastri a <legree of 
cordiality, which constituted a marked ctnitrast to tlnar 
previous mattention. Private iutorviows toi/k place be- 
tween Tnmbak and Gangadhar, in whicli the foriiUT 
avowed that ho had been actively opposed to the kticr, 
and had even listened to devices against his life ; but ho 
asserted that the Peshwa had now become convinced, that 
it was for his advantage to have the Sastri for his 
and was willing to payHhat doferenoo to his opinionn io 
which they wore entitled by hi^ acknowledged sagiwity 
and experience. Great pains wore taken to act upon tin* 
nog(ftiaior’s vanity — winch was as x*einarkablo m Ids 
ability— - and, for a time, with huccchs. Jle was made 
believe tluit the Peshwa was most anxious to engapt* hi> 
serviCfSH, and nouunal^e him as ins <nvn mini, tor ; and a 
matrimonial alliance was concerted be.twoou hi,* .son and 
the Histor of the wife of Haji ilao. (hi his pan, im I'n* 
gaged that the Gaekwar should assign to the iV.Rwa l4nni'4 
yielding seven lakhs a-y car In lieu of his edainm, and should 
conclude a treaty of amity with Poona, without the infor« 
vention of the British HesideuL Tim <pmstion of terri 
torial oossion was, however, rt, ‘furred to tim governiiiimtnf 
Baroda, and pending t!ie reference, C kngadhar iiecoiiipa 
nied the Fesltwa to the f4acr(Hl shrine of wlufro 

extensive proparatious were imnle for the cclebnitl#fi| f»f 
the nuptials. 

Whetllif it ww the result of his own ndlerfions, or oi 
the suggestions of his friends, (kngadlntr ,40011 be 
came apprehenrive th|t he had been eajtded info eoimioi 
mcations inooinpatibio with the intorents of hi,. c*iuri, mid 

» Imports eiirmufe Rt I'imirr* tlmt wi'O? #«« PM iv,ntmt ilir 144 * 

of Uie Hfwtri. Ait ittftrfiepterf IfjUoi* at Sajir.ini imiisi-fritr r^f it **n « 
at Pooiiiu Attgiiit WW, rfnwli% *• I vriy tua* tiw 01^ » llwl S'f' 4 /i 
eaiinot otjurwi iwit tgaws/* PeoonN, 

® Niwik iaftplftp# trf wiiW}*fer#iW#i wiirtitriR** tlir ropiileil tf tm * -f 
UtliwVs fwiveiiturw* wltttt la futln, *illl k a» cktOt lit esiitt* firfint « 
cutting oir thft iwws or Ii w^t*^ lit# 

»mu rtitint% NilfilkA, In wi4 It* if «f mfM 

aatl^ulty, as woU m Uw Itgtoi. 
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BOOK 11. mjurioiis to his reputation, and was not displeased, tlierc-^ 
€HAP. IV, fore, when lie received the refusal of the Gaekwar to 

ratify the proposed territorial concession. As the condi- 

1814. tions of the treaty could not be fulfilled, he considered it 
incumbent on him also to decline the honour of the in- 
tended alliance. The defeat of his intrigues was oven less 
galling to Baji Rao, than this indignity to his person and 
connections ; and the affront was aggravated by the Sastii 
preventing his wife from visiting the ladies of the Pesh- 
wa’s family, in consequence of the licentious orgies which, 
it was said, were commonly enacted in the interior of his 
palace. The destruction of the offender was, no doubt, 
immediately decreed, and impunity and assisfcanco ivero 
assured to the instruments of the ►Sasiri’s enemies, who 
had come from Baroda to frustraio lus negotiation, to 
effect his disgrace, and to prevent, by any means, M» 
return to power : an opportunity was soon afforded. 

Notwithstanding iho acerbity of the resentment with 
which the Sastri’s rejection of iho alliance with BajFliao 
had inspired the Poshwa and his agents, no feeling of dis- 
satisfaction was maiiifostod. On the contrary, Trimbak 
was more profuse than over in Ms professions of n^gard, 
and in the display of unimpaired cordiality and confidonoo. 
A visit to the shrine of Wittoba, a form of Vishnu, at 
Puudeiqmr being undertaken, Gangadlmr woe invitocl to 
accompany the Peshwa, and accepted the invitation; 
leaving behind him iho principal part of Ms followers, 
and his colleague, Myral Bapd, a cautions man, who had 
vainly eudoavoured to put the Sastri on his guard against 
the maclunations of Trunbak and iho Poshwa. The invi- 
tation was not extended as usual to the British Besideni 
Soop after the arrival of the party at Punderpnr, a rapoii 
was raised that the life of the Pcsliwa was ihreatowed by 
assassins from the territory of the Nisam, and on ilii^ 
pretext the guards were increased, and precautions were 
taken for BaJi Eao’s safety. On tlig evening of the 14th 
of July, Gangadhar, after retuniing homo from an ©nior- 
taiumwit given by a Mahratta chief to the Pe«hw% com- 
plained of indisposition, and was about to retire to 
when a mossongor came from Trimbak to invito him to 
repair to the temple and porjorm his devotiomi itere ; m 
on the ensuing morning it would bo mg^ml for Iht Ptslt- 
wa and his attendants. The excuse of being unwell waf 
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pleaded for declining the invitation, when it wan more BOOK IL 
urgently repeated by a second mesHcnger, The eicuso was <’iiap. 

repeated, but two of the Sastri’s frionck repaired to tlio 

temiilo and wore requested by Trimbak to use their iufiii- 
enco and induce Gangadhai* to come. Unwilling to give 
personal offence, the Sastri yielded to their importunity, 
and with a few attendants walked to the temple- Aft<‘r 
performing his devotions he proceeded on las return home, 
escorted by a small par^y of Trimbak’s sokliers, aboiit 
twelve paces in advance, and prece<lod and followed at 
short intervals by liis own servants, some of them bear- 
ing torches. Suddenly throe men came running from 
behind, and forcing their way past the servants in the 
rear, struck the Sastri with the swords with which tiiey 
were armed, and threw him on the ground j f.wc# tnoro 
came to their aid and«^oundc(l some of the Hast ri’s people, 
when the whole of the latter ilod and left their miister to 
the assassins, by whom ho was iJarbarously mangled. Iks- 
foimmy ofFcctivi^ asHistanco was ju’oeured the miirilerorH 
had escaped. The body was afterwards removed, stud 
burmul by tlio Sastn’s pt*op](‘, and apple nation was made 
to Tmnbak and thoJVshwa Ibr the ap prehen: don and pu- 
nislimont of ilio asMHHsins. Whatever prore.n.dono and 
promises wore made, n«? nmasures, whak5V<*r, were taiken 
for the discovery and seizure of the culprits ; nor wiu any 
sorrow oiprossod for the tmhapjjy fate of ihe Hastrid 
The connexion which Httb-iisied hetwt^en the Briiisli 
Government amt the Gaokwar, and thonpecial gnarAnteo 
under which Oangadhar Hasiri hml eoiiientod to tnt»i 
himself within ilm reach of individuals so wotorioitifij 
treacherous aid revongofui as the Feshwaand hisiniidstcir 
rendered it the impt^rative duty of the Kesidont to insiwi 
U|Hm a Ml invostigation of the circumskuieesfff tln^ four* 
der, and the detection and punishmeut of tint murflerer.i ' 

An enciulty, conducted with ike means at iho t^ominninl 
of the Pofihwa, ooukl not fall to bring tlie trutjj in light ; 
and it Wi# mlltd for, no less by the reputation Ihi/ 
tish Government, than by the Imnour of the Peshwii bltii« 
self- An aoiwdl'tod minister liad bean immierod in W» 

J Uettor from tlm Ilfwtflttwlli Utahlfiitwii t» (liawifer* 

dfpmi Util UiH IliaiViaiHi 

prittted by order of tlii bowl of p» 7fl-* 
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immediate Ticinity, almost in his presence ; and sucli am 
outrage, under sucli circumstances, could not be perpe* 
trated with impunity, without involving his Highness in a 
suspicion of having sanctioned its commission. The re- 
monstrances of the Besidont wore backed by a letter of 
admonition to the Peshwa from the Governor-General, but 
nothing could induce either him or his counsellor to insti- 
tute a serious enquiry. It was affirmed that no clue to 
the perpetrators could be obtained, that the Sastri had 
many enemies, and acted imprudently in moving abroad 
so scantily attended ; in short his death was the work of 
destiny, and no good could result from further investiga- 
tion. European notions of public obligations wore not so 
easily satisfied. Although it was probable that the active 
instruments in the murder were the cuussanes from Ba- 
rode, one of whom, Pjandoji, wus ^nown to have been in 
Pundi^rpur at tlu* tiiiu* of ilio assassination ; yet it was 
clear that Triiubak, at least, was deeply implicated in tln^ 
octmrrcmu^ His r(5peai(Hl ami cuirnoHi invitations to^the 
Basiri to repair to the temple, could be accounted for only 
by his being a imrty to a Hchmno for affording to the mur- 
derers an opportunity of executing yieir design ; aM the 
indifference with whicli ho rtJceived tlio intolligonco, his 
private confcroncos with Batuloji, bedh before awl after the 
assassination, and the ontin? absenee of any attempt to 
discoviu' the murderers, w(U‘(» imerjuivocal proofs of his 
pariicipation in the crime ; of the participation, indeed, 
of the I^eshwa himself;^ but as the pimishmont of the 
latter was <mibarrass(‘d by obvious political considerations, 
tbe agent and accessory was made responsible for the acit ; 
and tlio arrest of Trimbak, ami his deiivery^o the British 

» Wiaimk on ono wensirm. nfter hln ftftttsw! tli# of 

havlw til® iimntor, »« rart of n {>1(4 to wtow Ok* roHtorutioii of 

Sltarmu to ofa«‘<% <m vomlltion of hid to the loterc'iti of tin* 

at Uaroda. At another tinif, h® not to know wlto the 

attthnr was, hat he ta'IInwl Ifcmdrijl was chhmf etmeerntd. 'riw truth mmm 
to l»Vi that lliwdeji M’asi tin* nrlndpl Initwment of fho erinii, hut »o 
crae wmiih havti its eotomlasUm, imtow mimd of the o«mrwrrt*iH*e of the 
IVshwifc awl the WMtptsraturti of TrUnhak. Th» iRr# of Bandoji to the mnnler 
wfw »ot ('Itoititetl at Itarrwia t he wa* ktwwn to have gone ftoeretly to Ihnulerftor 
with araM*(l f ollowors, atiout th® timo, to have p;iwn a wry 

Mtm of ittoiiffy tn hl» sorraitts, httofeaiiiiUy for their on th« Jottmty i 

to have haM alto several iwrirt totorv^ws with IVimhak, kith at Ihtotitrpiir 
and roofH. A lettof from hlw to th® Itoni, T#kht Bhuj hf«h ahorttf hofor#, 
c«m toyed the Inllmathm that ** tht Saatrl wouhl never «*ttirn to Baroda/ On hl« 
return to the Cjiwkwart tnrrttory tm vmi^'onftncul for life hi Imns, I« tf» hiffe of 
Oundlswari oit th« TaptI, Bhajavsnt Eao wai also Ilwhrds. 
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'Government, were declared to bo the indispensable condi- BOOK If. 
tions of preserving imdisiurbed amicable relations with chap* iv. 

the Posliwa. 

The demand made for the delivery of his favourite was 
for Bomo time sirenuously resisted by the Peshwa, who 
urged that the iinprisonment of an iiuhvidual against 
whom no proof could ho jiroduecd, an act of manifest 
injustice, and professed his readiness to place I’nmhak In 
confinement hiinsolf, coy^id the charge of his being acces- 
sory to the murder of the Sasiri ])e substaiitiaicd against 
him. However plausible the objection, it was not imtilieil 
to any consideration, for Baji Rao well knew tliat none of 
his people would venture to prefer an accusation against 
Ms minister while at largo : upon his being removud, the 
Resident pledged himself to bring furwartl the ^jvitlenee 
which had soomod to #he British (lovernineni sufficient to 
involve Trnnbak in the trauHa^tion. It was witli great 
difficulty that the reluctance of the Peshwawas overcome, 
and^for a mununit he seemed to coutomplaic. tins alienm- 
iivo of open liostility. His fears of tin? rnsult., however, 
prevailed, and lie rons^siiod to giv<*, up Hie pi-rsmi of 
Trinfbak, on eoniliiitiit that ins life nlmuld be sparofi, mid 
that his Imprisonment shouid not lntaHended wiHi any 
uimecoHsary severify, dVimbak was acssirdingly d«*livf*resl 
to a detachment of the Jboaa brigade, on Hie I7lh of H p« 
tembor, ami was imnn*diately march«*d off to d'hiinna, 
where he was confined The emisHaries from Barodii 
were at tlio sametlnu^ apprehendc-d, and sent ioClur*«iit 
Tlio communications wliich had been earned on by the 
Peshwa, witli the several Mahmtia courf.% hmi not been 
unattended liy coiiHoqucnces uupropitioim to Hm conthm* 
awcf of tranquillity, and the mainlominco of Briifeli iiiflu- 
©not* The chiefs wcfre generally iliHmmteuted with thoir 
position. Forgetting the peril in which their former en- 
mity hail Involved t.hem as its efiVois C4*ascd f.o be felt^ 
and miiuadiwknding the motives ifio forbearanec 
which the vi'Olow Iwl oxerciHcd, they were alone seriHibk 
of the comimratlve imiignifioance to which they liml lieiiil 
rocluccd, and itaptinnt of the rusirirnit which tlin pre- 
dominating power of# the British im|ioscd iliiw 

career of imiverial Th<# iiwligaibos of bh# 

Pwliwa fomonted ilitie fttllnp, and wnd^rid thiua tttr* 
von. li. X 
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than ever anxious to concentrate and combine their 
strength under the direction of a prince, whom they ac- 
knowledged to be the legitimate head of the Mahratta 
federation. Various subjects occurred about this period to 
aggravate their dissatisfaction and exoito their animosity. 

The obj*ect of maintaining a military division perma- 
nently in the held, for the protection of the Irontiors of 
Berar from the incursions of Amir Khan, and the ravages 
of the predatory bauds, known Pindaris, in consequence 
of the inefficiency of the troops of the Bhonsla, imposed 
an extiaordmary burthen upon the government of Bengal, 
which Lord Mmto had conceived it iiK'umbent upon the 
liaja of Nagpur to dcfiuy. The charge was incurred for 
his benefit, and the defence was an act of voluntary aid, 
unprovided for by any suhbistiiig engagoinonts. The most 
ready method of reciprocating th<? sen* vice and tlie cost 
would bo a subsidiary allj|uice, and, with the entire con- 
currence of the home authorities, tlie British Government 
had, for some years past, endeavoured to prevail uporfthe 
Raja to contract a connexion of this (lescription. llaghuji 
Bhonsla, however, felt assured that ho would not be Mi 
to fall a sacrifice to hordes of plundepers, who wouhTOien, 
with additional credit and resources, bo brought more im- 
mediately into contact with the British possessions. Ih 
was possibly of , opinion, that even if unassisted, he might 
by policy or force, provide for liis own protection ; and ho 
priised too highly the jirivilcgo of exemption from foreign 
control to barter his independence for military succour. 
The Bubmis^ion of his intorimi relations with other native 
princes to the Interposition of a British Ecsldont, would 
also have put a stop to the execution of his ef'esigns against 
the principality of Bhojial, a portion of which he oxpcci-etl 
to be able, in concert with Doulat Rao ^Sindhia, to annex 
to his own dominions. 

Shortly after the repulse of Amir Khan, and tho with- 
drawal of the British forces, Raghuj| Bhonsla entered into 
an alliance with Sindhia, for the annihilation of tho Nawab 
of Bhopal, and the partition of his country betwciai tho 
confederates ; and M tho end of tho rainy season of 
an army from Nagpur, commanded l>y Hadik Alt, and a 
forco from Gwalior, led by Jaggd Bapd, enteroil ilie IStopal 
territories. Unable to face such superior forces, Viar 
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Mohammed threw Limsolf, with such troops as ho could BOOK If. 
assemble^ into the city of Bhopal, where he deterniuied to chaf- iv, 

defend himself to the last extremity. Bhopal was situ- 

ated on high and uneven ground, not far from a portion 
of the Vmdhya range of mountains, and was aiiout four 
miles in circumference. It was sun’ounded on three sides 
by a tolerable wall, but was without a ditch, or other 
defences. The south side was protected by a citadel, 
placed on the high baii|: of an artificial lake, formed by 
embankments, connecting contiguous liiils, eximiding on 
the west of the town, about five miles in length, and one 
in breadth. Most of the inhabitants had been sent away. 

The garrison, including a body of three thou^and Pindaris, 
amounted at first to eleven thousand men, but when the 
besiegers had occupied most of the approaches to the city, 
the deficiency of forage compelled the retreat of the Pin- 
daris, and other mounted troopi|. leaving no more than five 
or six thousand men to defend llhopal, against the united 
armies of Sindhia and Nagpur, exceeding at least ii*n times 
that numher. » Tiio siege commence<l at the end of 

October, 1813. The operations of the bc'Hkgers were 

taro^, and their fini of hithi effect ; but in the counm of 
December they had e-ompleted the invesfiue.ni of the. 
town, except on the shh^ of the lake, acu’oss whicjii Mippht*s 
wore for some jienod longc^r conveye<l to the garrison. In 
the courHO <^f Decemher and January, repeated aiftempts 
were made to carry the place by escalade, but they wore 
met by VirJr Mohammed, and his son Naxar Mobamnied, 
with undaunted intrepidity, and resolutely repuked. Ilie 
most formidable enemy the garrison had to oncouitter w» 
famine, for ttie Mahrattas had bribed the boatmen who 
had been employed to carry provisions acrims tlm^lako, 
and this source of supply lining cut ofb the troops "wore ^ 
exposed te the sevorest suffering. The ^loliammodaiw * 
assuaged their hunger by the flesh of the animak that 
perished of want, w|iile the Ifintlus endeavoured to ap- 
pease the cravings of nature with decayed wgotttlilo 
matter —hruked tamarind Bteues, and the kavi^s of tntw; 
—numbers, unable to endure these privatiom, clcicrtoclj 

I A«0ftlln« to mtifi iattswttr, md hy Sir tli# mate 

wnmwted to ieT<wWtt»8i«i4, luwttwr, lt«i tWali* ti»f to 
fjy ten or afteen tlwawiA mm, Uai Mm;* to adto, 4§ 
ty all to fiavc toon wy 
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and the desertions, with the casualties of the siege 
reduced the garrison from about six thousand to as many 
hundreds. 

In the month of March, 1814, the death of Jaggti Bapd, 
and the ceremonies which followed, suspended the opera- 
tions of the besiegers, and afforded the garrison an interval 
of repose, and an opportunity of repairing the walls of the 
town. In the following May, one of Vizir Mohammed’s 
officers, a Rajput, was tampered^with by Sadik Ali, and 
introduced a party of five hundred of the Nagpur troops, 
by night, into the post which ho commanded. Conceiving 
themselves already masters of Bhopal, the Mahrattas 
awwted (lay-light for the resumption of their operations, 
and, halting at the mausoleum of one of the Nawabs of 
Bhopal, put aside their arms, .lud laid down to n‘si. Their 
enti’ancc was discovered, and reporttnl to Vizir Moham- 
med, wdio, jxu’ceiving that^io time was to bo h«t, immedi- 
ai>tdy attacked the enemy, although not having more than 
tliiriy men about Ills person. The attack was led^by 
Nazar Mohammed ; the Mahrattas wore iakon by surprise, 
and many fell under ilm first fire of the Fataim, who, 
allowing them no timo io ivcovor frpm their conftlRion, 
rushed among them with their swords, and put them to 
flight. They evacuated tho post with precipitancy, leav- 
ing behind above a hundred killed am! wounded. Either 
the failunj (ff this athnnpt, or some motives una vowed, 
induced Hadik Ali to weary of the enterprise ; and pro- 
tending iliat lie had been ]irohihitcil from its iiroHeoiition 
liy a dream, he broke up his camp, and dmf to the rmnon- 
siranccs of Sindhia’s officers, marched back to Nagpur. 
The secession of Hadik Ali, and the lossfs wlilcli the 
Mahrattas had suffered, left them little prospect of (um- 
ilwuilig the siege with advantage, and a fortnigdii after- 
mrds they withdrew to Barangpur, where they wore 
cantowA for th© wdna 

Aithough Bhopal, after a fiioge gf nine months wai 
relieved from present danger, tho peril was not pawed. 
Ciimfc exertions were made by Hindhia i.o rtsaiut his foresw, 
and an army, more’offtcienUj cipiippcd, tvas prepared to 
roHuiue operaiions m soon as ilic wt*»ihcr puriniiicd. *riicy 
wore furtlicr delayed by a <|UimI between ilic MalifftiU 
leaders, Jeswani Ruo Bhao, and Jtrnii Bsiptktu JfitezC; a 
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person of mixed European and Indian descent, who had BOOK II 
succeeded to the command of one of Bindhia’s tliscipliiMMl ceai** m 

brigades, consisting of eight battalions with fortj guns, ^ 

The quarrel came to blows, when the Bhao was defeated, 
and driven to take shelter under the walls of Biiopal The 
forces of Baptiste, however, wore of themselves adequate 
to the reduction of the city, when the interposition of ilie 
British Government saved Vizir Mohammed from destruc- 
tion, The iutorpositioil was based upon a double motive, 
gratitude for past, and expectation of future service. Thai 
the march across central India, by General Goddar<l, in 
1778, was successfully accomidished, was in main attribut- 
able to the friendly treatment which the (letachment ex- 
perionced from Hyai Mohammed, the Nawab of Bhopal. ‘ 

The position of the i^inoipality, its contiguity to Berar on 
one hand, and to thq chief seats of the Findaris on the 
other rendered the co-oporatiofi of the Nawab of essential 
in^ioi’tauco in the measures whicli were contemplated by 
the British Government for the suppreshion of tiie pre- 
datory system. Vizir Mohammed eanu'stly ('uircaied to 
boj^akon umler British protection, and a prudent regard 
for British lutorests recommended (‘ompliauci^ with hl.i 
recpiust. A negotiathm was accordingly entered into with 
the Nawab, of which notiru? was given to tim Mahraiia 
princes. 'I’ho Poshwa mid the Baja of Nagpur profc»^Hnd 
tlieir cordial taincurronee, but Bbulhia retadved tlm iiii- 
nounooment with a greater manifestation of nmcuitinent 
than ho had ever expressiid upon imy iiiiiilar mimlmh 
He declared that tlie Nawab of Bhopal had been iribtiteiry 
to the Feshw% and that the tribute had been iratMfemd 
to him 5 thal he would not submit to any intorp<«itkai in 
his behalf, and that he would pursue his ihmgm i^idnst 
the Nawab, be the oomequence what it might. His oppf^«« 
sitiou was, however, restricted to these mcmwdng dcclitm- 
tions. A force was assembled at Ikdkri, timifu* Bn* llioinmi 
Hislop, and a dIvMon in Bumlelkhaml, under 

I In tlici pttWislied Imirnal nf Onujml (ImldaelN nmo’S, It te witllwiK^il IImI 
the halted at Iilwpat icveu atifl imml »»<! 

pkniWnl, No ohitnietion tothoir inupoh omirrwl after tli# iltrpU 

terOtory. tk*© also the lafticos of thin tranwOfSi in tt»i 

IViiiner, as* oolltHdod hy MpJw Ugn^U Itt hin Hrtef of ills 

rrirtt'ipallty, p, 13, 
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BOOK IL Marshall, while detachments from the subsidiary forces of 
OifA.F.iv. the Nizam, the Peshwa, and the Gaekwar, were moved 

towards the frontiers of their respective temtories : and 

these movements, with the successes which had followed 
the first reverses of the Nepal war, induced a change of 
tone, and a silent acquiescence in the arrangements of the 
British Government. The meditated alliance did not at 
this season take place. Vizir Mohammed, with genuine 
Afghan duplicity, adopted the pSrilous policy of playing 
one negotiation against another ; and when by the inter- 
ference of the British Government its intentions towards 
him were notorious, entered into secret negotiations with 
Baptiste to induce him to retire, recalling at the same 
time Ilia agents from Delhi an<l Banda, and showing no 
disiiosiiion to contract an alHancf*,^ which involved the 
appropriation of part of his revenues to t!io support of a 
foreign force, and some di^nirmtiou of Ins Independence 
and credit. Whether the terms deman<led by Bapt^to 
were more nnroasonablo than the Nawab expected, or 
whether he began to doubt the sincciriiy of the Mahrattas, 
Vizir Mohammed again intimated a de.siro to resum^ytho 
negotiation with tiio British, but llnJ Governor-General, 
indignant at his want of faitli, declined to roooivo his 
agents, and announced tt> the Gourts of Gwalior and 
Nagpur that, although he held himself at liberty to enter 
into any engagements %vith Blmjud, which might consult 
tins interests o£ Ins Gov<'nimont, as well as ihoso of the 
Nawab, yet that at ]jrc?seiit all iniercoursa with that 
state was at an cud. This <leierraination ww in accord- 
ance with the policy of the home authorit 0 % from whom 
a positive prohibition of any alliance with Bhopal was 
alxiut^tho same time received, and in conformity to the 
of the Bccret Committee, the Rfisid««it at 
Gwalior was hairucted to throw no obstacle In tins way 
of my pfojeets which Bindhia might set on foot againit 
Bhopal ; but before ho could avail hlttiself of the lleen$# 
thus granted, events occurred which occupied and p©r- 
plexed the oouimek of the Gwalior cabinst, and ultimately 
placed the priftcipallty of Bho|»l beyond the reach of 
Mahratta enemies. Vizir Mohammed died in the bo- 
ghming of IBW, and wm »uo3haded by his second ioui 
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SSTazar Mohammed, the gallant partner of his dangers and 
his glory. ‘ 

Whatever might have been the real feelings witli wluch 
Baghtiji Bhonsla received the intimation that he must 
forego his hostility to Bhopal, and whatever projects he 
may have concerted with the other Mahratta princes, his 
death, which occurred immediately after that of Virir 
Mohammed, removed him timely from the troubled scene 
which was about to ensue. He was succeeded by hm son, 
Parswaji : but as this prince was of infirm body and weak 
intellect, althoxigh of years to conduct the (lovermnent, it 
was necessary to entrust the authority to more competent 
hands. Parties at Nagpur were divided, but after a short 
struggle, Modaji Bhonsla, commonly called Apa Saheb, 
the nephew of the late Baja, obtained the ascondanoy, 
and, with the ooncurf^nco of the British envoy, 
the office of Bogent. As the# opponents of Apa Kaheb, 
who vrei^e persons of consideralfio influence, were opposed 
alsU to the Bntisli alliance, ho considered that he sinmid 
best secure his newly acquired Inniours, }>y a<lopHng a 
difieront policy, and by enUiriiig into an intimaic ta>n« 
noxton with tlio Ikitmli Govcu'nment, The hubsidiary 
alliance which it had so long \mm the object of latter 
to effect, was lunv, therefore, comduded wiihout furilnn* 
difficulty or delay; and in the sanie month, Blay, in which 
Apa Saheb was firmly seated in the Hegcmey, the treaty 
was signed by him in the name of the Baja, it wan siipu* 
lated that the subsidiary force should consist of one regi- 
ment of native cavalry, six battalions of infantry, one 
oompleto company of European artillery, with the iiwml, 
proportion of ordnance : and that the cost of it shouki Im 
defrayed by an annual payment of seven lakhs and 4 half 
of Nagpur Eupees. Tiiat a <tommutatic»n (jf territory for 
the pecuniary payment should h<‘. <lemande(l, if the latter 
fell into arrear, not olsf^, although the expedience tif stwih 
an exchange might be reaervod as the subject of Htibwi* 
quent ecmsicieration. That the British Uovernnteni should 
protect the Ilija against all foreign and doinesilo onoink^ 

and that, on the other hand, the* Baja shcmld iiiiftr 

« 

» Maleolitfs Centril 1. 41S, Ulttory ftf twflitirtteii fa liiilif 

i. 24». sumtiiftry by tlu» f»*rtrUe4 by dt Hit 

of rropOetww, ‘i3r4 Juae, lftS4, 
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'BOOK IL coBimit any liosiilit.ic.s again.sfc the BniiHli aliiofl, nor 
CHAP. iv. commence or purwiie any negotmtunns with any other state 

whatever, without giving i>revionK notice to, and entering 

i 816 . into mutual consultation with, the Company’s (h)vern- 
inent. That the liaja should mamtain at all times, and in 
a state of efficiency, a force consisting of not less ihan 
throe thousand cavalry, and two thousand infantry, with 
their necessary equipments ; and to attend and conform 
to whatever aclvioe and recommendation naight ho afforded 
by the Besident, impocting the Contingent, allowing it to 
1)0 mustered and inspected, or reviewed by that funcianiiary, 
or the officer commanding the subsidiary troops, whenever 
tha former should think fit. dlie Raja was further io 
maintain such a number of troops as ho niiglit think 
necessary, and tlic resources of his country might enal»la 
him to support, to bo at all tiim*^ rtwly to assist the 
British (Jovernmeui Tho freaty vuw ratifka'l by iim 
Governor-General, in tha following monfb, and, io all 
appearance, Nagpur had become hientified In poliClcal 
interests with British India. * 

Although taking no ostmmildo or personal sliare in Uio 
distractions which pervaded Malwa awd Rajpnfana, BfTulai 
liao Sindhia was unworthily bnsietl with IntriguoK fending 
to promote thoir porpotuaf-ion and extend ilieir miscdiief. 
Tho disappointment of his views upon Bhopal riinklmi 
deeply in his breast, and continued Ins naiural disposition 
to co-oporato in any schonu) whlcii proposed tho diminu- 
tion of tho Ifntiah power. A<jiivc, though seortl tiego- 
tiatiohs were earrieil on with the minisiors of the Ilolkar 
State, with tho Bhonsla, and with the for tho 

establishmont of tho mipromo aufchoiiiy of file latter, inul 
th© 'Consolidation, of the mmiinlng of ilm 

Mahratta omplra,-^ vakils wore received privately from 
from Sing, and mmimit comm un leaf ions 

wtre miifttamed with tho Bindari loaders, wlm promwed 
impMoit obtdionoa to Blndhia’’® ordoip, and doelarefi ilimn- 
iolvcM imdy, with his saimtioii, to carry lire and fWfird 
into ih© Oompaw/tt ^possosaioni. ills own (•Irfumwitnecit 
w«% howovor, most' impropitloui to any military iiiidfr- 

f 

* Trtftty 0f wrpitoftl «lliarc0 wWi the SWi 

May, l8lC-CoIl^cti0n of Tmttes, ‘i 7 th May, IHW. ai» ||»|»rt, (km- 
mlttee Wowe of CommoHs, 1803.— rol* Ar, r* TMk 
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taking. His deiioiidants and tributaries were every wliore BOOK II. 
in a state of contumacy and rebellion, and bis own troops cuaf.iy, 

ill-paid and ill-go\'erncd, were mutinous and dibc>bedient. — ^ — 

TIis cluef commanders yielded him little more than 
nominal allegiance, anti receiving their pay in assignmcnis 
upon impoverished and exhausted districts, they aggra- 
vated the discontent of the people, and drained tlio 
resources of the state by tlioir oppression and e.xtortioiL 
Converting their commaiuls into a ]>lea for pillage, tbej 
moved through the country at their pleasure, and iijvied 
contributions at will upon their sovereigids suhjeeis, and 
dependants ; or when these failed, carried their hantiH info 
the territory of the princes of Hajputana, and, under 
pretext of assisting one or other of the contending parties, 
plundered both friends and ibos. To tidd to these uomwi 
of disorder, the moun'Kiinoers on the south and west of 
Malwa, tlio Bhils and Mhors, ami the potty Hindu chiefs 
on tho south and oast of the same country, wore com- 
initflng uncliccked ravages in rctahaiiou for invaded riglits, 
or disregarded claims. A w(tary coni(*Bt was also in pro- 
gress with tho Rajputs of Kyehcuvaiu, wlnjho prin<‘e, 

Ja.ysfFig, the Uaja of itaghiigeili, had he<m <hspo,iHessed by 
Eindhia of his patrimony, and at tlu^ heuil of a rivoluio 
troop of followers, laid wasttii the adjacimt country, our- 
prised Bindhia’s forts, and (K^casionaily worsttnl his dis- 
ciplined brigades. All these umhamissmentH paralysed 
Sindlda’s power. 

Although ho ctAild not resist the tempiatlon of mixiiii^ 
himself up in the intrigues that were so rife, and no doilbt. 
had sufficient nationality to desire their suecesn, Biiiflliiii 
was evidently aware of the danger of provoking tlio 
resentment of tho British (iovernmeni, ami, in all piiobar 
bility, never ontertainod any Bottled jairpose of expoHini^ 
himself to its irresistible iidliciiom Howevm’ incompidi- 
ble with his secret practices, his professions <d‘ unwilling- 
ness to iuour the disp-kiaHure of his allies were probably 
as since re as they were eaniont, and rcitisratcil ilw 
]K)Ucy was imtu»Ily ami excusably unfriomlly,— but lio 
saw the con»c(pieaca of its prosecutiJn i<>o distincUj to 
defy them. • 

Ail intercourse with tho court of Ilolkiw had 
suBponded for several ycar% during wMck it i»l boiii 
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BOOK IT, bixt little in communication witli tRe other native powers 
CHAP. IV. of Central India. Its transactions were almost entirely 

domestic, and exhibited a career of disorder and infamy 

1816. seldom paralleled even in the annals of the most profligate 
Indian Durbai'. Tulasi Bai, having no child, adopted 
before the death of Jeswant Rao, and with his presumed 
sanction, his son by Kesari Bai, a woman of an inferior 
station in his household. As the boy Mulhar Rao was yet 
an infant, his adoptive parent continued to hold the reins 
of government, being assisted in the civil administration 
by Balaram Seth as minister, and by Ghafur Khan, the 
brother-in-law and rejiresentative of Amir Khan, as the 
head of the military department. Tulasi Bai was a woman 
of natural intelligence, and of a resolute spirit, but of 
profligate inclinations, and remorseless vindictiveness. The 
former qualities extricated her from rcTieated dangers, 
arising out of intriguc» against her authority, or the 
insubordination of the troops. 1’'ho latter lost her the 
respect and adherence of the firmest friends of the JEt&lkar 
family, and ultimately caused her ruin. 

A breach soon occurred betwe^en the liai and the minis- 
ter,— Balaram Beth had jirovoked li^r resentment, Sy hie 
plain spoken oxposiuIationH against the licentiousness of 
her conduct, and had excited her fears by being suspected 
of secretly instigating the mutinouB clamours of the 
soldiery, the violence of which had endangered the safety 
of the Bai, and compelled her tc^ fly for refuge, with the 
young prince, to the fortress of Gangmur. The like 
suspicion exteiuM to Amir Khan, who had always given 
Balaram his suppoii; : the former was beyond her power : 
the latter was summoned at midnight her presonoe, 
anchin her sight, and hy her orders, was cmolly murdered. 
The crime aroused the indignation of Ghafur Khan, and 
the Mohammedan leaders in the service of the Hoikar 
State, whose troops wore encamped on the outside of 
Oangraur j and they assembled ioi^ arms, and threatened 
to storm th© fort. They were anticipated by Tulasi M ; 
she sallied from the t^wn with th© Mahratta horse, who 
were attached to £er person, and an action ensued, the 
result of which “was for some time doubtful The 'Bai 
displayed remarkabk self-p^sesBion, until a »nhon Wl 
struck th© Mouda of th© elephant on which th# young 
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Eaja was riding. This shook her courage, and mounting 
a horse, while she iilaced the child upon another in charge 
of Ganpat Bao, her treasurer and paramour, she galloppod 
from the field to Allote, a town sixteen miles distant, 
where she and the Raja found shelter. Her troops dis- 
persed, Gangraur was stormed, and idundered by the 
Mohammedan mercenaries. 

The authority of Balaram devolved, after Ins death, 
upon a Brahman, named T^itia Jog, who ha<l been origin- 
ally employed by Balararn,but had subse(|uently ct^nnecied 
himself with Ganpat Bao. Although ptnsonally obnox- 
ious to Tulasi Bai for the reasons wliich hatl excited her 
displeasure against his first patron, and which had, at one 
time, compelled him to fly to Kota, the abilities and 
resources of Tantia J6^ rendered him necessary to her 
favourite and to hersolj^ and ho was therefore sufierod to 
take an active part in the adraiftisti’atimn lie became 
the head of the national or Maliratta i)arty, in opposition 
to that of the Mohammedans, headed by (Hiafnr Khan, or 
rather by Amir Khan, of whom the former was the agent. 
Amir Jj^han, who was occupied in Kajaiiiluui, was dc.sinmH 
of effecting a roconciMatum, and ohbred, with the Hafn 
concurrence, to come to her aid, and prin ail upon the 
brigades to be contented with a jiortiou of iladr arrears. 
The Bai, howwer, declined to recoivii his \iHib unless 
Ghafur Khan were at once recalled, and tlie mutInmiH 
troops reduced to Bubordl nation. Both parties at length 
agreed to refer their differenoeM to the arbitration of 
ZlalimBinh. Negociations wares in prograi« at Kota for the 
friendly settlement of the dispute, wlasn tlm admneo 
the British arnues diverted ilm attention of all the parties 
to objects of more vital importance.* • 

The death of tlio princoss of lldaypur, alihongji it had 
removed the imnuaiiate cauHo of rpiarrol, had failed to 
restore to the Ihyput primsipaii UtsH the of 

peace. A State of confusion and discord wiw indI?^|aoiui4bl« 
to the maiateftwoc of the *tFroo Gompiuiio«/’ whom Aitdr 
Khan, and other »oMIow of fortums *MoloittiniMkti 
and lliiidu, commanded i and the cHtahiishrmuii of order 
and trancpnllity wai hojploBB m long m ihim pmhkpty 
hands moved over the ftim of iho omintry, liko of 
* MnlwliiVi CeaW 1. 
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locusts, leaving famine and desolation in their track. A 
plea for thoir ravages was never wanting. The feeblencsi? 
of the Eajpxit princes compelled them to bribe the for 
boarancG of the mercenary chiefs by promises, which the^; 
could only imperfectly fulfil; each breach of j)romisc 
generated fresh exactions ; engagements were again made, 
and again broken, and the failure was followed ])y repeated 
retribution. There appeared to be no prospect of shaking 
off the vampires that had fetened themselves on the 
prmoes of llaji)utana, as long as a drop of blood continued 
to circulate in iho veins of their victims. 

After completing his aiTangeineul>s at XJdaypur, Amir 
Khan marched towazds Jaypui\ levying contributions by 
the way, on the Rajas fit Knshuagerh and Jlumli, and 
other petty princes, as well as upon the principal lowns 
and feudatory chiefs of Ja.ypur. * Largo sums were thus 
collected, but either ike funds wt-ru so wasted by mal- 
versation, or tim expenses the battalions so much 
exceeded the contributions, that the troops worn con- 
stantly in a stale of mutiny for arrears of pay; and^ 
detaining their oommamlcrs in the wiri of arrest termed 
dharna, treated tlimu with indignity, and inenaomT them 
with violonoo, until some scjttlomoid could be offectctl 
Every such transaction was a signal f<^r the reiteration 
of pecuniary domands upon the princes and people near at 
hand, and for fresh exactions from both Mond and foe* 

Jn the middle of IKlo absonoe of Amir Khan in 
Jodhpur, whither he laid been giinuiHmod by the Hiija 
Man Hing, and the reiluction by mutiny and desertion of 
the division in Jaypur under his collogue, Mohammeci 
Shall Khan, caicouragnd Chand Bing, the ooinmandor of 
thi liajput forces to assuino the olensive. Falling uii- 
oxpootedly upon Moliamraed Bhah, h© defemiod that officer, 
and compelled him sock riftigo in Tonk, a toxvn which 
belonged to Amir Khan^ and whore he had ciaistnutel 
a fort, named after him, Amir (Ionia, to which Clhand Hing 
kid siege. The siege was soon raised by the approach of 
another of Amir Khank loaders, Baja Jkliadur, and Ih^ 
troops of the mohammedan captains having efibotod a 
junotiott, puwuod tha retmting Bajpnts Into th# Jaypur 
terrltorios, which they ra'^ged without Amir 

JChan soon after joined and took the commatto, and the 
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army of Jaypur retired to tlio shelter of the capital^ 
leaving the rest of the country tmdofeiulecl it wan 
•everywhere plundered and occuided hy the Invatlers; and 
the neighbouring principality of Bhekhawati was «ild igfni 
to purchase, by a largo sum of money, exemption from tin* 
-devastating incursions of Amir Khan’s brigades. 

Having thus brought the Raja of tfaypur to the inliik 
of dostraction, Amir Khan, witli Ins usual iJoIicy, rofniined 
from completing the workjpf extirpation. lh‘ loirofd to 
accept an annual tribute of twelve laUw «>f ru|H;es, on 
the realisation of winch, the forts that had betm taken 
were to bo restored. ( liiand Sing, the only olheer !a" whom 
the Mohammedans had heuii encountered %V'iili any MUt- 
cess, was to he expelled the city, and dismissed from all 
concern in public affairs. Amir Khan also promoted 
negotiations for an alliance between the Rajas of Jodhpur 
and Jaypur, winch ivere in progims, and which e.mkd In 
Man Hing’s agreeing b> give Ids uaughtcu’ to Jagai Hin‘r, 
and espouse that }>rince’s sisbn-. The Rnjji.^ mot at 
]\lirwa and Rfqinag.ir, aiul tlie doidJo nnpihilH were .‘ohme 
iiized with suiiable pomp a,nd fcniivity. Andr Kii.m ^\{is 
pnise#t at the coivmonial, at ilio invdnfion of fbi' 
of Joiibpur, who nu'oi\<»d iuhn v;dh evi*r\ mart o! bomnir. 
At ids Instamui, also, tin* Raja of Jaypur, altboirdi v* r) 
relucianily, cmiiumted to moot, Ua* Kbau a'i an ‘‘<|U4i; 
and the Afghan inhonturer, who had commeneod Ihh i*4ri‘f*r 
as a trooper, took Ids W'ut on lim Mimo throne uidi tlio 
two haughty pot on iaies who dor iv«*d thoir Utica to iifiv®' 
reignty from a long line of royal imof^htors, nnd fnou a 
dynasty cMnung a desoeui from oohMUal progoiiiior’ij 
The ttppatwrt <tordialdy which umifnl AmirKlaiiiiiiid 
the two iiajput princoH wan of no long duration. JRi* 

I Tfm ittWlfifij ttf Anilf fOum v.,u fnllvfi itinti’h UMjruf au-Ir n. i4i 
own MWjiwfcnf UmonrUon, a iiHuM* “Tin* Aiiur *.tj lU • Ui? n 1 1 
SotU aittiniit#liijfsnr riwon** nnnii ii nu !f4n*nr, ind.iini-nAA i- f< nast 

utul liia 4e»tittli% i« t« 1»» |4,w‘’4wiOi On* Aunr,'* Him % 

rhHorloU ItettflA nf liU iwn^yrh il Jtnunnrn o, t. ito IW" 

r.t'fmfi lt> lm§ l»fii tlli at An»h Kh.ern U‘ Aj****! >5^1 4 1 ' - n! 

to liH own wwrufit, III*! f»'|iiiUnon In 4 '*i h w,i! {»'. iL.e Uu 1 I/'m.m 

wjH o{irin‘.itly ImfAwf'f} ta Sfmh MinU M KuW,. h. In* 1 a?** 

ohk'f In llitiinmHsi, mt 4 hy *tin> 14 Uk" C%lj4»r4 * *4 
who ttdH ttt vnrifmw* wltli tliii r«*s,n II** wu j, no, # tII 

aihiNnl, iit rtonn mI hoim ul n*4« Mn 

aro'«‘ntm ndf^ht im¥« mvHi tlir fn wh»ini! I* t* f-n 4«4, |ij 

roll Jit Miwii'i r^nifi.t *4 it n!<^ IW, u**-| ^.,4 ^,1,4 | s 

nioii'tiiitllinr iftj imll iiroviUwl lh‘»U i 34 . 
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BOOK II. ordinary occasion of a rupture, failure in tlie discharge oj 
CHAP. IV. pecuniary engagements beyond their means, canied the 

Mohammedan brigades in less than a twelvemonth from 

this scene into the territories of both the Bajas. Then 
first operations wore directed against Jaypur. The Amii 
advanced, plundering the country according to custom, to 
within ten miles of the capital, when his further progress 
was arrested by the payment of a portion of his demands. 
He then marched to Jodhpu^ whither Mohammed Shah 
had preceded him, on a like errand, and had taken posses- 
sion of Mcrta. To redeem this i>lace, the ministers of 
Jodhpur made a present payment of thi^eo lakhs of Bupees, 
but tho withdrawal of the troops was suspended by the 
illness an<l death of their leader, and hy the arrival o{ 
Amir JClian, who, assiuning tin? command, applied tlic (lon- 
trihution to the discharge of tho pay of tho army. Tho 
sum being suhiciout hut for a short period, the troops 
were (piartercd in various ]>laecs, with instructions to pro- 
vide for their own subsistonce, while Amir Kha»» pro- 
ceeded with a strong division to Jodhpur, whore ho was 
rocoived by the Baja as a friend. 

Tho march of Arnir Khan to Jodhpur was, in con- 
nootod with a domestic intrigue, *whioh throatonod tii© 
authority and life of the Baja. The oxolusivo and infatu- 
ated reliance which Man Hing placed on tlio counsels of 
bis minister, Induraj, and of his spiritual guide, Deonath, 
and tho arrogance and rapaciousnoHS of tho latter, had 
excited against them a powerful party in the court of 
Jo<lhpur, at the head of which were tho Bani and the 
Baja’s sou. The reputation of Amir Khan for dexterity 
in schemes of assassination, suggested to Mio discontented 
nobI(5H the pnnjhase of his seiwices for tho removal of the 
objects of ilioir detestation and fear, and an ofibr of a cam- 
sidorable sund socnircd his aid, on condition that the llani 
and tho prince should join their iolicitatioiis ia of 
th# TliaiurH ; the oondiiion was promptly complied with, 
and hottca tho meeting botwoen Amir khan and the 
the latter little, suspecting tho roal objf?ct of the vliil, 
which tho formei’ professed originated in the hopt of 

• 

* Totl wy«irwi liiklm cif tupm, Amir Khan hi 

rvcHfml htif trn hut hr* lifeflc* up thf Iwiliiiu*, at Itiiifc to hiyrt, hy 

eontrihutlow from tto couatry,— Miw. 440. 
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coming to an amicable adjustment of li'm claims upon if an 
Smg. 

After some days of seeming friendly discussion, Amir 
Khan contrived to persuade the minister and the pneii, 
that their personal representations would easiiy pacify the 
discontents of his soldiers, and that he should then be ablo 
to withdraw his army They consequently agreed to 
admit a deputation of the Amir’s leaders, and two of liig 
captains, with a dozen resolute followers, waited upon 
Induraj, at his official residenco, where the Guru, Deonutli, 
was also present. After some altercation, tlic Moham- 
medans appeared to become indignant, and, pretending 
ungovernable wrath, drew their swords and put both the 
Jaypur functionaries to death. They then secured them- 
selves in the building, which the Rajputs atteuipf,cd in 
vain to force, and remained on their defence, until Amir 
Khan oamo to their rescue, threa^ning to tiro and plundi^r 
the city if his men were harmed. The chiefs who had 
mstigatod the perpetration of the crime were also earnest 
with the Itaja to sanciioii the di.smis.sal of the murdru’crs, 
lest the city should be sacked ; aud IMan Sing, alarnn^d for 
his iif^n safety, allowed them to act as they plca^i'd, ami 
they restored tlio trooiau's to tlmir chhJ, The Rajput, 
nobles paid the Amir a portion of the Hiipulakttl sum,' and 
prevailed upon him, by entering into engagmnmilH for iho 
remainder, to march out of the Jaypur territory. Man 
Sing, oonsciouH that ho was Burroimdod by d(uni«.^t,io 
enemies, more daugcirous than those he htul eneounbrod 
m the hold, ihonceforth simulated intellectual imbeciiity, 
and withdrew from all participation in the gc*ver«miint In 
favour of his son, Uhatur Bing ; abdicating tho sovoroignty 
of Mewar until the <leath of the jirinoti, and Ins a!li%iic{e 
with th© British, restored him to peraonai security, to his 
soase% and revenged 


1 Acc0r4tiag to Uie mport of Uhs at Oulhi. tltc! J<Ktli|jiir 

thftti tiMTOttwIir of teanraj luul I«»ownthwi*M uitii tlio 

knowledge «i4 wnmitrrwe© of the HnJ^but they hoUrfigwi to ti.o niurptoif 
party. IM, !ii Mi Ftimiitt Nfifrn.tire,iwtvmiist to a luriaho that Man SitM 
was T*rlvy to t!i® marter, ol«or¥«. that thaw are liiit two who, hi ihm llf«, oift 
reveal the mystory-4lii a»wl the lK«irr4mH-t*na'h#f of HMiiiitatiii, Atnir 
Khaii ? the latter has Ij'iOten oat In his atsl esMtewUrd tlw Ifeil*. 

Bran Sing, when he tbtmghfe Iteiafe to lav ttiW« Ms tsjmmed lillMvy. hiik'tod 
Mvere punishment upon the memtom of th« fftcttortt m we sl»U hereafter 
have oecailon to notlee.— Mtmoir of %«4r KJi&n, 4ia.-.T«ri L 
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BOOK II, From Jodlupur, tho Amir led his forces into the Sheb 
ciup,i%\ wati country, where he levied contributions, and the 

— * returned towards Jaypm*. The administration of atfan 

IB 1C. \Ym here, also, the object of dispute between two poworfi 
factions, at the head of one of which was tho Burohii^ < 
family priest of the Baja : his competitor for the rninistr 
and the nobles opposed to him, repaired to Amir Kha 
and encouraged him to advance to tho capital Th 
minister, Manji Das, with Amii Khan’s former opponen 
(jhaud Bing, made a vigorous defence, and resolutely r( 
fused to purchase tho Ainii’’s retreat, and calling upon tli 
Thakurs for their contingents, they collected a riNspectabl 
force, and harassed tho besiegers with repeated, and oftei 
miccossful, sallies. Jrritaieil by their o])po.siijon, Ami 
Khan ortlered a bombavdnK'nl of the town, by whnh v\ 
tensive injury was done to the ^u^^iogcd, and ilm sho 
reacluHl twon the jadai^ of the Haja. #1agai Hing was 
now seriously alarmed, and ^vas pre]iarlng to evacnuitc hii 
capital, when Ins Itani, the daughter of Man Bing, of todh 
pur, availing howclf of tho comio:xion which Imd subslstiH 
between her father and Amir Khan, jseni an humble 
laewge to him to Eupplicate his foijbearance, Noi^orry 
in fdl probability, to have a fair excuse for dwisf ing from 
a siege in which bucccss was distant, if not doubifut, Aniif 
Khan retired from before Jaypur, and plaoml Inw troops in 
cantonments for tho lains. Tho following h«ho« wit* 
nossed a repetition of the same course of predittory war- 
fare ; but the operaiicam of Amir Khan, with his principal 
division, were confined to the fh'ge of Madliurajpiir, a 
depwidenoy of daypur. After sc‘veral repulses in his 
attempts to carry the fort by storm, Iho^iege was con- 
verged into a blockade, which had lasted for nine moniim, 
when th© policy of the British (knmnmient inierfered to 
put an end to the suiflerlrigs of ilajputana. 

The state of affairs had come to a crisis. (\‘iiiral India 
presented a chaotic inm$ of ao0iid^disorgimir.at4on ; order 
wm m where attempted, and the only stunblaiicu of niib*- 
stantial power that remained was i«crc!i.st‘d by roving 
annies, belonging to m one govorrinnait, but controlfiiig 
and distracting all Jn Malwa, tl»i troops i?f Hhidlila and 
Jlolkar acted independently of tindr iioniwml inasbirs; 
and, provided with ashignnicnts lai the mvmmm of tho 
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provinces, in liquidation of tlieir pay, employed them as 
an excuse for despoihng the agricultural and commercial 
classes of the products of their industry. Whatever 
scanty residue was spared by them, was gleaned !^y the 
dopoudents and tributaricB of the state, armed to clefciid 
thenmelvos from the extortionate demands of the princfi, 
and his unsparing instruments, to lay waste the lands of 
which they had been desptjilod, or to inflict rtjialiation 
upon the spoilers. The pinces of liajputana weri^ in a 
still more helpless condition, and aggravated the (fvils of 
3>ohtical humiliation by personal incom|>eieiK*y. The 
ilaja of Udaypur, indolent and improviileni, was bearded 
in hia capital by military advonturers, and robbed of his 
domains by his own feudatory chiefs and clansmen. The 
Baja of Jodhpur, affecting idiotcy, abandoned tiic reins of 
government to the hatids of a <lissoluio prince, whose 
(iireer was soon after cut short the hand of an a?%Hasftin. 
The Jiuja of Jaypur, a slave to an infatuated atiachimuit 
to a Mohammedan dancing girl, pr(*served only a portion 
of Ills lierediiary fuissessions, by the sufferance of Amir 
Knun. Ail tlireo ]U'inees wtu'o objoeis of contempt to 
theii^nobles, who \ve|’e r*plit into faei n ms, and struggled 
with ihe/ir Hovt*reign, or each oi,hi‘r, f<n* the nuMerable 
relics which iht^ rapaetty of the Mohammedans lual left txi 
be smwmblad for. ’‘Hie ctmntry evt*ry where a prey to 
nnmeroim bands of inoroilcss marauders, who, moving 
sibmtiiuall directions, domandod the rcvoiiuos wfdch wor4‘ 
duo to the crown, mid appropriated ot* wastiid the re- 
soureos from which the revenues wore paynblo. I?vciy 
wniigc of regular and orderly govomment had dlsapimrcd, 
and a oompl®tc*^liii«olution of tho kinds of society wmsfc 
have otmitd, hail not tho Clovernmcmt of British India 
obtainid, by persevering roprcseiiiathm and remonstrancot 
from the authorities in England, a reluctant, and ipialified 
permisHlon to effe.ct the extirpation of that pari of the 
predatory system w}do|| consisted in tho peculiar organ!- 
miifui of the plimdcrors, iermed PiinlariM, as preliiniiiary 
to fclm overthrow of the whole schomc of luiiitwy dopro- 
daiioii. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Organized Phinderers termed Pindaric — Their Origin* — 
Settlements on the Nerhndda. — Slndhia Shahi, and 
Ilolhar Shahi. — Their Leaders * — Cheetoo. — Karim. — 
Dost Mohammed. — Plan of their Incursions. — Crueltg 
and Brntulitg. — Annually flunder the Territories of the 
JSfizam, the Peshwoy and the Raja of Berar , — Invade the 
British Territory . — Threatens Minapnr. — Phindtr the 
Masulipatam District. — Qantur. — The Kforthern dr- 
ears . — Their Parties surprised or overtaken . — Many 
killed. — Defects of a defensive System. — Offensive 
Operations contemplated by the former Oomrnment.— 
Policy of Lord Moira.— Total Smpp cession of the Pre- 
datory System . — Keprefed Conduct of the 3Iahraifa 
Princes. — J^rnposal to annul Jhe Hth Article of the 
Treaty uith Sindhia, <end renew an Alliance with Jay- 
pur . — Prohibition of the Board of Control*--- Mod ijief 
— Opposition in the Council. — Pcrsnrmvm of^ the 
Gooernor-Ueneral . — Raja of Jay pur seeks the rmmmi 
Alliance* Hesitates. — Oonelttsion of Trc.aiy defermi* 
^Alliance with the Rajput Prinms^ with Arnir ffthan., 
with the Mawab of Bhopal. Sindhkh (hncMrrmce,— 
Co-operation of Nagpur. — Death of the Raja* — Suc- 
cession of Apa Saheb. — Disposition of the Peshwa*---- 
Regrets abandonment of Tnmhuk.— Ikguirm the Charge 
of him . — Ma7iy Cricvances.— Mscape of Trmbak-^ 
Insurrection raised by him. — Its Jiriitmwe dmiid. — * 
Secretly encouraged by the Peshwa.*-^ Snlmidiary Troops 
of Poona and Uyderabud, in lemurgeuts 

dispersed at Maswar. — LieuUmM We$9fc murdered — 
Imur gents routed in KandcsL---* Pmmdimji of the 
Iksidmt --- Poona mrnnmdod**----PeMma pnmimm to 
gim wp Trimbak md dkhmid hk iMvien, *-*.** Prodam a.- 
tiofi of Emoaris for TrimhaUs apprehemslon,-^ Orders 
of the Oowrwmmt. — New Tfiatg* OondUiom. Ad* 
diiional Subsidiary/ Force**--- Ter rlto rial Cemmm.*-** 
ArrangmmnU with Rm Qmhwar* 

T he froeBootern, known m Pintlarw, iililioiigli 

acting in <ktaohod bo(l«w, along with tlio Brtiktory 
ooliorte of ilio Maliratta and Fatan linidomi lifMi ii htiAidj 
indopendoui activity of their own^ and w«i» littits la!|4i- 
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cated in the outrages committed upon the Haji)ut princes. 
Their field of action lay more commonly on the south of 
the Nerbudda, where they perpetrated frequent and de- 
structive ravages on the territories of the NizaiUj the 
Raja of Berar, and the Peshwa. They were hold enough 
at last to trespass upon the boundanes of the British 
frontier, and passing to the east and south-east, sprciad 
terror and desolation over the villages and towns, that had 
till then reposed soourelj under the protection {*f a civil- 
ized and powerful government. These daring inmu’Hion.s 
proved the signal of their destruction. 

The Pindaris, as a body of irregular horse, serving with- 
out pajq and receiving in heu of it, liciuise to plundtjr, 
appear to have originated in the south (d“ India, constiin- 
ting an element in the composition of the armies of the 
last Mohammotlan dyi^isties of the Dekhim After their 
downfall, the services of the Pindaris were triumferred to 
the Mahrattas, with whom they Served against Aurangisob, 
and#at a still later date, they shared in the diHastroiw 
defeat at l^uiipat. After that event-, tlae'r leiidiU’s settled 
chiefly in Mai wa, and, attaching themselves respisd-ively 
to Hiiidhia and Ilolkar, became- ilislmguished us Sindhia 
Bhahi, and Ilolkar SlTalii llndariH, receiving grants of lain! 
chidiy in the vicinity of ilm Nerbinhla, bu* the muim 
ienanco of themselvcH and their followers in time <}f peius^, 
on tho condition of gratuiimm co -^operation in time, of 
war. 

Ah the power of the Malimtta priitecw tlmdined, the <liM- 
tinciioiw drawn from eitiicr became little more than nom*- 
inal, and the Idmiaris were not unfrcHpiently engaged in 
hoiiilities agakwi the chief of whom they were profwiitib 
If retainers, Vflien first kmnvn to the British authorities, 
the Bhwihia Bliaiii Pindaris, who were; hy far iho nioro 
numerous of ih(^ tw(^,* were umler the leading of a miniber 
of Sifdam, of whom (fiicetoo, Karim Kinin, and Boat Mo* 
hammed were the prhiclpal N<mo of the Ilolkar Hindi i 

1 Tn WIS tlt« ilollifa SUithls at fmn tieie* thu ntiiHirref 

till* Halkur BlitHte, 11» wttttle nt the *iei la Uittfreitt iei#i 

(lilhn'tsntly risctoid, hut the mmt rna»at>lf$ iiKrii* Utrsi* altciat 

twfiity <jr Itwttwrt titurw, rif wh«m or thwtiMftrt 

effinalvti cavalry, atwat thw* gr toer tlwiufumil mHlrtlieiE, itwl tiie tp*% f«t|, 
Mwntnwulum hy CarfAlit iywititoi, ISQU, ft««l Valeri littflarl wnf, 
I*, 24. Alw> Memdr ef Utii ttihlarii msl acemmt tif their feftlisi »itA nitii** 
hy Mr, *leektoi, ftsMwt IhW* 
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BOOK II* cRiefs were leaders of much note. Cheetoo was by birtli 
CHAP, y, a Jat, and, when a child, was piirohasod during a famine, 

by a Pmdari horseman, by whom ho was brought tip to a 

1^1^* similar line of life. His patron rose to tho command of 
the troop to which he belonged, and Cheetoo shared with 
Ms two sons, the older and younger Rajan, the succession 
to his command. His superior abilities gave him tho 
ascendancy, and brought him to the notice of Doulat Hao 
Sindhia, who, in 1804, conferred -g^pon him a Jagir, and Iho 
title of Kawab. This did not prevent his being thrown 
into confinement by Sindhia, two years aftiu’wards, and 
detained a prisoner for four years, until ho paid a luiavy 
ransom,^ on which ho was restored to favour, and to his 
Jagir. Sindhia also, subsequently enlarged the latter, con- 
ferring upon Cheetoo five districts lying east of lihopal, 
commanding several of the fords Ktubude la. Satwas, 
near JOndia, was Cheotoo’s usual {ilaco of rcHidenco. 

Karim Khan was by descent a Hohiila, the son of a Un- 
dan leader; he early entered tlie mvymi of Doulat 
Sindhia, and was present at iho battle of Kardla, where 
ho collected much valuable booty. I fe, ctfuidly wit h C Ihr e* 
too, obtained tho title of Hawab from Sindhia, wifh nwine 
territorial assignments on the Nerbudda, in which situa- 
tion he had previously received grant a of land from tin* 
Fawab of Bhopal These posmwionn he curled by 
successful encroachm|)nts on the distriefs of bfiih Hindlna 
andlfolkar; and in 18()J had attained a tiegreo of power, 
which only requirt‘<I coiiHoIitlation to have bvc*ome tlio 
foundation of a siibHtan(iv<‘. hWo. It was iif4 however, 
Sindhiu’s policy to pcwinii ourdi a n^suli ; and litfiiig, by 
professions of friendsiiip and cstoem, iwliiacti Krriiii 
Khan to visit him, ho c-imscd the Fintlari tohoapprohend* 
ed, and confined him in tho fortrowof Clwiillon Tho cnimp 
of lArim w« attacked and plmidorod, but hi« pniie.ipiil 
wem oatrled ofif by Ida aged mother, who Jbufiti 
an-wylttm with Zalim Bing, of Kota, Ills disirlufcw were 
all sequestrated, liis followm‘s kr^pi ic#ith«r by 
Famdar Khan, hi# nnphw, with otlmrii (if liii litadoin ; 
and they maiiitaiaed by the 

r JU is fiirta to ItftT# pi4 turf'll •!» te 

Mttl will fti «WiPprJI»i^ t«« Ittistti 

I^lndari wtir, p. 1* 
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plunder of Siudhia’a ierritorkH. Karim KHian^ after four BOOK, H. 
years’ detention, was liberated} upon imyinent of a con- okia v* 

siderablo Bum of money ; and an effort was made to 

the inoinory of liis degradation by additionai lioiioiire. 1^16. 
The roBontment of the Pindari was not to be IImih ap- 
peased, and settling himself at Bhujawalpur, he was 
in possession of lands more extensive than ikmo whicdi l»i 
had oooupied before his captivity. In his measureH of 
retaliation he was at flrlt joined by Oiieetoo, whr> liiid 
similar injuries to avenge, and their united fon» pri)***ent- 
ed an army sufficiently formidable to awaken the werions 
apprehensions of the Maliratta clnefsd Jaggii ikpii wjw 
sent against the Pindaris by Bindhia, and he and the Hiya 
of Nagpur prevailed ui>on Cheetoo to separate himself 
from his coileaguo and rival Karim thus deserUnl, w« 
entirely defeated at Manohar Thana, and obllgetl to fly 
with a few foliowors to the can^^) of Amir Klian. He ac- 
ooui^ianiod Amir Khan to Bampura, and was there placed, 
vdlli his own consent, under Hocming restraint with <Uwi* 
fur Khan, wifcli whom he ronunuetl three years lon^^^er, 
who]j. ho was allowed to dcjiarh- Jduring his ahsenoo, Ids 
Pindaris, under ilio ?tnno leaders as before, assisied Vi /Jr 
Mohammed, of Bhopal, and Durjau Hal, of Kit?hi, in tlieir 
hostili&ies againsi Sindliia, and eommitted unspiiring 
havook upon ids estates. Tlieir head quartern still oim- 
iinued in the neighbourhood of Bhopal, and Kiuhu joined 
his adlierenis at Barsia, m^i long before the might cd 
British India was arrayed for tlie desirucUtm id* kin 
race, 

* Ttws lUHsiliiim cit IHU, wjtttM'li by an «,* ut not frw»'r than 

tTOty-bva lUuami'tl uiv.Ury* bcHub**. wvtn‘*il biCbUiujui ol liitantjy. rrii«,fl|n 
1. 4'». Hiikaim umio h tii*’ nuiabrM s.uU rtm.Mti oibU*. not If 0 lliiyf ttfciy 

tliouwHid burw. lutuii, v<»! 1. }». 

* Pmw|» Hfiyi thf nf Huidliiu uimI nyUar, iJrly^rd ^ 

th«s IUt4ii tn pUsf K4um tit n litud ut r* iir.iiut, jti wbttli bf onii j'ltf*! lift 
iMlb. tn M ib’Mliu, t, ,r>7, \uiir Knun, jnt Ifndiii 'j t<» ir, Mitini* n4 

hlwttt Tubtol lliib nwflf biJit ovt-r tti oinitiu- Kban, vtttb sAhnsu l.j 4 

uiidf r fonbufmritL Annt otui iitni> lytj sty «,*>* j bM »l 

Cibaftir Khmiinib^t inmnn.tlo* outnt nitb nuin»fia, 4- if mj., i 1 ubts 

wbihl bti uuptkjw ftifl f bb’t Sttfbn'i tn'Mj lOMin a it»i \f4nn 

riTtimm* mbanu m thf iilllf-* «{ bitnim uiid niientJj«ft’S». H’'!*!- *r u^t I r 
WA1 iifiu.ihy by ’lubt I iUi, '410, us*is.4ii # sii I by 

tbtt y«H I ritiiwnil »il' Ufii ;4t Aud tb** lb- flMtl '«%ifb .Hiudbbs, aiH flf 
w«t« III itrw!f<t i*» pff wtl ui-fipf UtHii ht * ,ftt tb«ti ntlln i.m *4}* 

Crttiri, l*< jCtHf lit iiilfiiiiU . 'Ifr ti* *t b^e if la-Md* itlt », « > b 4 l»i 

tmmtmmt'Al", <Aith ibr nwit ftiy, and ni'4 sli biii id 

tlb’ iliifiiH. I#arr Uimi ii4;%!Sid, ibfii i%H. 1‘iifbiy »#r, 
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Dost Mohammed and Wasil Mohammed were the sons 
of Him, at one time a leader of distinction in the service 
of the Eaja of Berar. They succeeded to their fathoi’^s 
command, and added considerably to their followers by 
the misfortunes of Karim. They commanded about 7,b00 
horse of all descriptions, and occupied districts in the 
neighbourhood of Bhilsa, The several chiefs of tho 
Holkar Shahi Pitidaris were cantoned cliicfly in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Cheetoo’s possessions, and looked up to him, 
notwithstanding his nominal connection with Hindlua, as 
their friend and ally. 

The resources of a Pindari chief were not to ho ohH- 
mated by tho lands which he occupied, nor the 
numbers of his Durrtx, or corupaoy, restriettul to any par- 
ticular limit. The principal meaps of mainiainnig both 
himself and his followers, consisted of plunder ievisal in 
periodical incursions iifoo tliose territories which W4*rc% 
considered likely to yield tho moot abundant booty ^ and 
the numbers of his retainers depended especially upon 
tho frequency and success of tho predatory monmiom 
which ho instigated or conducted. The Chief hipiself 
rarely headed a merely plundering^ foray, but when n«it 
engaged with his main body in the service of a regular 
state, delegated to his Sirdars tho plan andcomluct of the 
excursion, expecting a portion of tho proy iis the price of 
permitting what ho had neither tho will nor the power to 
prevent. Tho <lirection of an inroad was generaliy cent- 
corted at tho Hindu military festival <if tlio Daflidiara, 
when tho loaders mot and consulted upon the ootirHO to b© 
pursued during tho eiisuing coitl seasou. ^As Boon after 
the cessation of the rains, as the roads became practhmble, 
and the rivers fordable, tlio loader who had been 
for tho expedition, moved out with his immediaie iMlhereiits 
generally well armed and mouniod. In proportion to his re- 
putation ha was joined as ho proceedetl by piumirrors frniii 
every quarter and of every caste, ^by disbimilitf! rolditw 
and fugitives from justico, by the idle and profligate anil 
impriiioiplod of every country and en*ed : mmm of Mitin 
mm respectably mounted and cvpilpped, and ftiriiitiil an 
efficient botly of cavalry, but the greaior f^rt riMli imuim 
or horses of inferior (|uidity,'ain! were iniiilf#r#iitl| iiritiCfi 
mill pikes, swards, or even with clubs «id liickii pidnted 
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witli iron: a fow liad matclilockH. Wlitai four five 
thoiiaatid horse were than asHoiubled, tlio party Hiarched 
bo the destined scene of spoliation. The wen carried m 
baggage of any description, and supported thewseives and 
their horses on the grain and provision which they pliiii- 
dored, both horses and men being trained to endtiro groat 
privation and fatigue. Correct mforrnaiion of the state 
of the country, and its means of defence having been 
previously obtained, the ffindaris niove4i with grcfat secrecy 
and celerity to a centrical spot in the proposed sphere of 
action, where those best armed and mounted remained 
round the person of the leader, to constitute a mliying 
point, while the mass, in parties of a few hundred each, 
were despatched to sweep the country through a circle of 
many miles, and to bring in with the least tielay, whatever 
valuables they could cwilect. The object of the incursion 
being pillage, not lighting, a|| encounter with regular 
troops was carefully shunned, and attempts to overcome 
prifongcd resistance wore seldom persisted in. Great loss 
of life theroforo seldom atteruled the movomontH of the 
Pindaris, but their haste ami rapacity tolerat(i<l no hesita- 
tioff, ami whoever supposed to poShc*sH property, ami 
was either unable or unwilling to satisfy the demandw of 
the robbers, was put to the most crmtl iorturv, luid not 
uiifrequcntly <Ued umhir its iuUiijUon,* Their brutality 
was cipial to their cruelty, ami the women escaped viola* 
tion and murder only by a voluntary tloatln \Vliat the 
i^imlaris could not carry away tliey destreyed, ami their 
movomoutH were to ho tracked by the flames of the vil* 
lages wliich they had sot on fire after they had rifled them. 
As soon as tift [liumler was brought in, and the party re* 
aHsomblml, it movttd olf with ihohamoHecrocy am! rapidity 
with which it had advanced, and all wtu’c Side within I heir 

1 Ofif* of torturo, w.ii to onoltHii a in'r*,**!!* , to* ol itt a iw " 4 'to**! fo* 

Un^l, aiol Irat iJu'tti on iii's jiO*»* till Itow.tj fit)Uo*iuiio * I 10 I 4 . 10 '* 

woro ttffjilloJl, iWtl 00 I loll *110' {'OiiOfiMl iiiwodi *, 1 } » jio*io A 

oouplool lioivy |**H!losor >ok»* wor** tAoit, aiot oio* aioMlnn'Iu t{is+ 

a.o h *4 tho |»ro4t'<ii‘ Uto *in« I uftiOfi ujoni iu*4 eot a 

rmUii IsioirtSi 4 f rlihor oul, *1 t. *011,5 ^<*4 ififl** 

noJiH'*: oiH'f 4H npoiilUoU oM’r lit** uAi‘t mi ito* Iti "I Oiicol itw 
,m>i ‘«l oit fliH, Oiliiji** « 'to ?'*in O-au jiitti*, wf*! 

IIiiMv.si IH«‘ f Mintl, an4 ait tiiaw*#* u 

aUoW Irt ?s to *.’4 tiji lilt** Hi ail, #m4 HI It lt»* 

pirttOf 1401. 
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book 1L accustomed iiaunts, before an adequate force could bo 

CHAP. V. collected for pursuit. 

— ■ " Tbe dei)rQdatious of the Pindaris were, diiriug maay 

1817. years, confined to tbe neighbouring frontiers of the Niain, 
the Peshwa, and tho Eaja of Borar, and in these tiicy were 
in general annually repeated. Tho presonco of tho sub- 
sidiary force, although it could not prevent thoir ravages, 
yet limited the range of them in the dominioiiH of tlw^ 
two former, but tho terntorios of Nagpur, dofondod aloiit% 
by tho inactive and inefficient troops of tiui ilaja, lay 
entirely at their mercy. Their dcpnnlaiions vvt‘ro cuirried 
with fearless audacity to tlio imineiliatu procinois of Nag- 
pur, and the llaja was repeatedly alarmed for his own 
safety, and that of las capital^ For a long time they 
roframeil from trespassing upon the Briti-^h boundary, but 
tho desolation which they had f,| tread m ilm adjiuauit 
countries, obliged them for harvesy metro roifiof4% 

and a confident belief that they would not be uiisupporled 
by the native potentates, and a persniwion that tho BfAish 
Government \va8 unable or diHinclined to tippojw an ener- 
getic resistance to their inrawls, induced iheni to make 
an eseperiment, how far they might wnturo tt> p!ifiifk*r 
its villages, and murder its subjects with iinptinlfy. In 
January, a bcKly of Pindarin^ belonging to the |«rty 
of Dost Mohammed, peiiotrated ihroiigh .Buiidolkhiwid ami 
llewa, plundered and dcHtriiyod a number of vilkgrn 
under British authority, and (‘icitrsl great ahimi for the 
safety of Mir/.apur, a town of great commercial wet! tin 
They desisted toan the attempt upon learning thcaflviuicc 
of troops from Jkmares and AHahabiid, and turning to 
tho south, passed through bkmth Ucimr, Into tlic proviiice 
of Sirguja, a depondency f>f Nagpur, wh«iiu*o ihrj ;mfriy 
reached their homes, with such an amount of IwMily, ii i 
to hold out an irrosktiblc temptation hi rc.pcat ilm foray. 
Bltomive mischief was inflictotl, many lives wore hiMf;* 
and a general feeling of terror fjcrvi^led ilm Jon of 

tho proviiioo of Balmr. 

* In ISIl, fjorlf «f Um Phrliirn tin* fti«« 

tond hofftt', fl.nd drawn up in mtethr enter, w.i'i *hikh* tmm ifj# lirt|l«|| 
Et*jiWen<'-y. FitprK, 2t>. On tiiat cjwji*iwn lire t« mff wf #§4. 

pur, Fapurs 1 ^ 

» Ttw nnmiK^r wa» 'wrlmisty wmintfr-a fmiti mw tlw*wiid iw l-i 

fcwalv© thoiwtfid. Lyttrr tfum *M4h ifiirrli, WIS. f . 
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Tho coiapkte huocoss of ihoir incumoo encouraged tlio BOOK I!. 
Piudans to project its carl j ileports of tlidr chai^.y* 

design were receiYed by the Clovernment of Bengal, divi* — 
Rions of troops woro arrayed in such posiiioiB m were 
thought likely to cover tlio frontier, but it was iinpohaibio 
to station detacluiieniB along tho whole line from tlio 
limits of Btindelkhand to the (hilpli of Uambay, and tho 
eonstiiution of regular troops uuhttod them for competing 
with the uiiinoumberod, napid, and dchultory movements 
of tlm Fiudari horse. The (lovernincut of Bengal, liow- 
ever, had not yet fully learned the futility <d‘ tlie pre*- 
ofiuthmary ineahures which had been adopted, ami, in their 
oomiiiunicaiions to the 0<mrt of Directors, expresHcd 
themselves relieved from tho apprehension of a second 
Pindari inroad, on any part of the frtmtier, from Bun- 
dolkhaud to Cuttack.* ♦Tim arraiigCTnentB were not wholly 
nugatory, iis the attempt to juvago the lieiigid frontier 
was uol. reucwiul m tJie following seuwon ; although this 
wai.*^partly attributable U» iiie divao’siou of the operii- 
thmij of the pluiahrer.. in other diiedhms. A parly 
under Clieobn^, bet \v<‘eu four and live tbousand in num- 
ber, ^U'oceeded wi ut\%n*d, a.ini laid wade the deptualeaHue,; 
of Hurat, whili' fdlier bediea burst mlo the iloiuiniouM of 
tho Ni/r«n and I be Pe^hv.a, and menaeiMl the di.'iriefn 
snbjed; to the Press ionnea of Piraubay anrl Mitdnt;-. dheir 
depredations were, however, arriMted by ihmr own dis- 
seiwionii, ending in iieUul ho^stditma botw'oen Chectoo and 
tlio Hirdfira of Karim Klmii, in whhdt the former wim 
defcaiwi and obli,%'ed to take sludter in DJayin, 

The doiiw»’die quarrels of the Piinliuirt having boon 
coirtliwicd, amMho vigilance of tho Pudtish Clovernmcnt 
lidcri«ilti*d, they ag»dn made thoir appciwnce 
witlilli the ilrita di frontier. At the mifl of Is lb, tliey 
fulvaiitttd wnthwiirda lo tlie banln of tie* Kriaimm and 
wikirotl tho i»nliiios of tim dial rlrt id‘ Abe*ulipaf am, u liem*o 
they oiirrilMl oft' » val!||,ldo booty. Kn*ly in Mareh of tln^ 
fed ki wing yi»?f more fonnhiable hotly, eidiltiAb d tn 

bo five tlimiwmcl »lrong/ penotratcrl iti Uimfur, f ‘iuidaira, 

* |#l!rr fii»« l¥9mh Wit t e 4. . Ilrait I a, 

'4 lltt -r -itpiitU jjMli# Pt *0** Cm C oOtrtO Hi llifc 

fiioium ti«' ¥mtmu4 m llw i »4r inm^u » tilt# ititi, 

tli*i4 4H im tiiawa wlii rtpr^ twr, 
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BOOK 11. and Masulipatanij and for a series of ton days comnaitled 
citAP. y. fearful destruction, aggravated by ih& worst features of 

Pindari ferocity. They spread themselves in different 

1810. directions, but moved rapidly at the rate of thirty or forty 
miles a day, never halting long enough in one spot to allow 
the regular troops to come up with them, and finally 
quitted the scone of their devastations without sufiaring 
any material loss ; although they were occasionally re- 
pulsed by the firmness of the provincial guard, and by the 
resolution of the villagers, or their cruelties were disap- 
pointed by the despair of the inhahitantsd 
During their short stay the Pindaris plundered above 
three hundrod villages, and woundc<I, tortured and niur- 
dered above four thousand individuals of both stixes and 
of all ages The barbarous atroeiiies whi(;h they ptu’pe- 
tratod idled the whole country with terror, and distrusting 
the ability of the CroviH'ument to provide for iheir so* 
curity, thc3 people in many places unvisiied by the plun- 
derers, abandoned their villages and repaired t^ the 
principal stations for proiectiom® 

The impunity with which this inroad ww attimdod, 
stimulated the marauders to vonttve upon a seeoiW at- 
tempt, and in December of the same year, a coimiderablo 
body suddenly ajipeared in the northern ( Jirciw’S, and sacked 
and burned the town of Kimedi and ilm adjacent villages. 
They wore checked in the midst of tiwiir opemiions by 
the approach of a detachment of the fith Madras N* 
Infantry, under Major Olivtu’, and hastily refcreiiting from 
Ins pursuit, moved towartls ihn north, whore they suc- 
ceeded in laying waste nearly the whole of ilia district, 
and in partially plundering tiie town (huijitm. 11io idiiriii 
mm universal and the population generally fled io tii« 
neighbouring hills and thickets, and hid th«m#iiflvf*s uiiiti 

* ftotnp* wi'liw it tit arp# 

ovi»rrrivw»vtl Jjy llttijr nwaihutth, u,cy p-f iin* in Uw'it mu mHiaurk ui4 
iwldwsl vtim in<‘lr fitiniliPM l» Ui** p. .IT 

3 A wiit m M|rf4i flit* i nf 

thf TItfy rf')w»rtfa Utt* uiitttU'r lofli 4 tr #4te luifnii'rtf 

»tl eWity-twi) { wtHaitletl, fwvtwly, Jlvr at<ii4rr*i sti»4 fftwi Mill fwrtiirfiL 

UirtH* Uawiititl, »i\ iiml UttrtyUhwp. If h fiiit 

Us#«i rt* whenld Iti^ m m Utra iinottft nrn of r|i44rt wifiiM it** 

pwistit tw'ttt, bm Uaiy tmy be iftkiti as 1lwr*««#ri 

ifMVftW vfiotJtw uf OwriMiy rlMt*. toi< lotiftKl 

polrntbiit, ftr HDiitilfi f«» hunlmi Uh* lilt# iiM 

Ptocliypi war, |s ^7. 
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tlie danger had pmnod. Apprehenblona spread even to BOOK H. 
the town of Puri and temple of Jagannath, the sanctity of chaf. v. 
which would have been no defence against Plndari rapa- — 
city. The plunderers, however, having mtelligoiice tiiat ^^1^* 
troops were advancing against them, suddenly quitted the 
province, and disappeared for awldle amid the rugged 
country north west of Kuitack, until tliey emerged in the 
vicinity of their haunts along the upper course of the 
Nerbudda. Their retreai^was not unmolested. In Kut- 
tack, Lieut. Borthwick, with a detachment of the ind 
Bengal N. infantry, followed close upon their rear, cut 
off their stragglers, and repeatedly put the mam body 
to a precipitate flight ; and wlnm th(‘y had arrived be- 
tween Bohagpur and Maudalar, they were surprised by 
a detachment from the division commanded by Colonel 
Adams, consisting of* a S(iuadron of the 3lh N. C., 
under Captain (’aulfield. ife #ame upon tlieir bivouac 
on tiiH night of i!iO SiJith of January, 1817, killed abovts 
foui^ hundre.d, and dispersed the, rest. The fugitives 
ft‘il upon the mam }?ody of the <*avulry uiiiler i\!ajor 
Clarke, and up, ain suffenMl jud, lelribuihm. hmulur di 

asiefrt heful cdLer p.u*Le t of lhe«* plundi‘n‘M. 

11ie iuviv Imi of Knt.taeL u.i Minullanemri vifh olher 
lUf/vements uf the i'lielaris whieh ha«l bM-n Oireeled 
against the b*rritorles of ilie i*ruim allie.i. Noiwiiie 
fttiuidmg tlut ihff Cnef ntriSigth ef tie* Nagpur oulrudinry 
force, eonsi4ing of five battalmna of biot and a regiment of 
cavidry, had Ihuui moved int<» tlio valley of the Nerbudiliq 
ami ofwupieil positions eon^id'svtl mo4 favouriddi^ for pro- 
iecting tile frmiiff*r, ii nnmeronu party of Pindaris turne«l 
llio right filt^ line, aiel, .d>oul the middle of Novomlfor, 
limlii ilioir way lulo B ?rar, Tiiey then separated iidc^two 
bodtol the om* leaiefdag ea-itward ladund Hie nulradiury 
force \fm that whieh lavag* d thmjaiu •, the uiher, j aid lo 
be sii tllotiwind ataong, proeee'b*d t » the '^oiuh, and pa'- 
oing within Iwciidy ii#hM of Xieqmr eriM^-d the Wurda 
into ilifi terrilorio^ of ih** Xir.am, and pui^ued a Ae4eily 
direofioti wiili tlm purpoe* of bi^, tog waAe the flritieli 
<llHlvtete gfitillt of III t IhmIeeiiitM. Tin* inareli boif- 
tiver, reiftrdeil by tlw lifiiHUnioii of the leaders, atiii oppor- 
tunity ww affbrdoil to a il«il^wbnie»i <#f the lljdiir^bwl 
»iilieidi#4ry foien, eoiiinmtitlvd by Mi^or Mautlowiilh bioiuan 
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BOOK n. unexpectedly upon the freebooters^ in the vicinity o 
CHAP. y. Beder. The division reached the I%dari camp befon 

daylight, on the 15th of January, and a volley was tho firsi 

1816. intimation which tho plunderers had of their appimoh 
— ^an immediate and total rout ensued : many were killed 
and a thousand of their best horses were captured. 

A division from tho Burra of Chaetoo had about tin 
same time passed to the westward of the British pohfs 
and, following tho I'oad by B?irhanpur, had penotratot 
through the passes into Borar, proceeding thcjnco botwoei 
Jalna and Aurangabad towards AhmcdalnwL Ihiluckii) 
for the invaders, it happened that Majen* Lushiiigfon, wi il 
tho 4th Madras Bavalry, was on his return from tie 
Peshwa’s country to the canton aienlH at Jalna, and on 
the 25fch of December, Iicard on hin anBal at l*ipidwiir 
of their probouoe at Lognm. ifo moved in piirHuit of 
them at ono in iho luorNing of ilio The I’lndarb 

had boon ropulsod from Logam,an<l had rotriaiiid iowiiitl* 
tho east, wiiither tiiey were followotl by tho wvalry- 
After a rapid march of above fifty miles, If aJorBtisliIngion 
came upon them at one p.m., when they worn 
in preparing thedr noomday meab They about 
throe tliousand strong* but attempted Ilitio (^pponb 
tion. They ded in all directbnw, autl wore pufKiied for 
ten miles, when iho fatigue which tlio tnmps had nndf+r- 
gone compelled their roisall About two hmidrod of the 
best mounted of tho Pimlaris CHcapod, but tho main lH'»ly 
was completely broken up witli the Ioku of between WH’oit 
and eight hundred Ivide?!, and of a still greab^r number 
of their hoims captun‘d. Tins only casualty on iho ulde of 
tho BdlMi was that <d‘ an ohiccr, Paptiiiiilh\ske, ivho wmh 
rum through by a speard The trimwmthmo that now 
place put an and for over to Pindari iiicursioir . 

The impossibility of pcrmanenily guarding apaiiifJ, lim 
predatory inroads of tho llntiarls, by a ny:'ieiii piirrly 
defensive, liad not escapist tin* cKbserralieit of t|i«^ 
Oovernor-OenomI, and in hw adrln^ns to tin* Herref. (ftm- 
mitteo of the 2nd of OeWber, the chooiiniotiit 
Bengal distinctly deokroil tlieir eonueyoit tlui 
arrangomonts and inoimuros of lidbmte nhotli ihoy ||iu| 
adoptotl worn luoroly ami that ilp*y Afilieb 
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patod tlie iieccHsity, ai Bome fufciir© time, of uiiilertaking BOOK 11. 
a syHtoiu of military and political operations calculated onAp.r. 

to strike at tlic rofd of this great and increasing evilP ^ 

As, however, i, hoy conHidcred that anysyntom of ineasiircH* 
adaptc‘d to the oficctual attainment of the object must ho 
of a complii’atod and extunsivci nature, they could not bo 
undertaken without much preaioiw preparation, and the 
»siibji*ct was ilierofore left for further inc(uiry and delibe- 
raiitui. The evil couhl no|^ ho de.iiiod, but the Board of 
IJonirol clung to the notion that it might bo checked by 
«lcff*nHivc iirraiigomcntH, ami, in a letter from the Heeret 
(jommitioc, the (hnornment <if llengal was proinhited 
^‘from engaging in plans of general confederacy and (dfen- 
Mto op0W.iions against the Pmdarin, either with a view to 
tlieir utter e^ctirpation, or in particij;>ation of an appre* 
bonded danger/’^ * 

llm Hagacity of the (lovemor-CIonoral, the uimstial 
Lnowlcdgts of ilie condition of*' India which ho had 
ia'ini'iiit witii lihii, the miuuitniOHH of the information 
wilh which he was furninhcil by Uut lleBidentd at the 
native courin, cosaim^icndingr.omc <d' the ahh‘,si muu who 
liau> JojHi crethtio the i bmpany’o w-rvitsc, and the cound- 
noH4 of tbe uilvicc winch ho rf'ccivod trom «;omjHi»?nt 
anihontii'B, ciirly cnuhlcel him to iek** a juni and (‘ton* 
prcitctrdvc view of the policy whicli the. cinnim.dmtc<‘ . of 
tfm lime impcihmsiy dtsmandcdP dbe tnuainiHlsiiiioii of 
CJimind fndm, Ihc rcaloraUon of order and good govern- 
meat ill ,\bdwa and Itajpuiiuia wore conahlcrcd by the BiW'l 
of Moim to he n intilHpcmmhlo for the Imppinc.^s and 
|iriw4|iorily of flic native ntati'S tm for the mdVfcy and 
ailfftidagc of Ik* Brit loll ptirHcssiona Kcitfior worn mir 
iall»blo m hmg ai tlio pnalatory nyrimn i*nh<4i?4cd, an 
long m Piiian and Biiidari worn nullVrfnI to create* an 
iintmtnnil i*ialc of anarchy and di.ifirdcr, in winch itm 
faiftcimbl# Htttl hiduHirtoU', memhora of nocit ty were, ilm 
prey of Imlmn liordca of piundcriu-c, who grew up and 
vlgimr iititkbf iiic chaos which they isiiiHi d mid 
iwrpctiitdi^fL A» aflbctlng BnUuh intercHU dmm ila* nvH 

Mi 

* Fkil'pfW Wriisrl wtfai H# 

* it'iicr to Ifcfwiih iMf n «*ir* fi* 41 , 

.%•» tlip- Mf* im* o m Itfflit 

Hr. Sif n% la 1^44, l*it» 
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BOOK 11. called for a decisive remedy, wldcli tlio native prince 
oiiAP. V. were indisposed or unable to apjdy, and which therefor 

; — the British Government had a right to seek for in its om 

181 G. resources * nor was it only a right : it was a duty imposes 
upon us by the supremacy of our power, no longer to per 
mit the predatory system to devastate the various siato 
who supplicated for British protection, and were entitle 
to receive it. The settlement most conducive to the hap 
piness of India, as well as th|| security of our intercHts 
•was TliE ESTABLIBEMBNT OF UNIVEH8AL TRANCjUIMUtI 
UJSfBEE THE aUARAOT’EE AND SUriiEHACV OF THE imiTlHf' 
aOVEIWMENT. 

That the cA’tension of British influence hjiscd upon the 
destruction of the predatory system, would Ijo ait(*ndtni 
wnth no additioind risk and w'ouid be practicable wilbtail 
difficulty, were also ni}iiiitaine<i l)-y the Governor (general 
Undoubtedly the individuals iut (‘rested m the coidinuum^e 
of disorder and vi{dene(‘, would strenuously resist fill 
interference intended for their suppiawsion, and such was 
the short*'SightodnesB and self desirucilve policy of fome 
of the native courts, that it was prcdmble they would con* 
template in the overthrow of ilio system, only tlw hm of 
a share of the spoil and of the contingent employment of 
the predatory bands, in their own serviya*, in ease of war 
with th© British. To take the princy^s of Ihyputauii and 
the potty chiefs of IVfalwa, under the ahieirl of British pns 
toction, would desprivo Shidhia, Holkar, and Amir Khan of 
victinm on whom ilH‘y had long [ireycd, and from whom 
they yvould be loth to withdraw their e,ra p ; and tlm iiiiiii- 
Inlation (d‘ ila‘ Pindaris \youId d«*pHvf^ the Mahraiia 
loaders of auxiliaries whose servh’t».» miglil bif of uh* in 
time of peril. But would tliey risk hontilith's in drlfiiri* 
of their participation in preearhms plunder, or for tlio 
protection of sucli uncertain am! uosidh tlepcfideiif » ii i 
the Findfiris, and if tiny did, wiiii their hoiitflily b* he 
dreaded ? 

Although the (hiVeruor-Geueral Slmilled lint flu* mm* 
sure of cHiabliHlung p*m*o in India by Briti*4i iiifliiriiiiih 
would bo oxcoodiugly nupaUtabh^ to the Malirrttia priiftr^^^ 
lie inaiutaiued that it yvould not iiltivr dir real ehariv lor of 
our relations with itaiivo|bd» * win# were in 

the eontiiiuanco of Ihe b m. ATiGlitT i fiimth 
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or allies, tliey were already hostile to the British govern- BOOK It 
merit, and if they were desirous of preserving in tiieir aur.v. 

eiitireuesH bodies of armed men, it was only that they 

might expeot their co-operation in an extermive combina- 
tion, which had for some time boon agitated against the 
British ascendency, originating in the intrigues of the 
Peshwa. Jf such a ooliision were inevitabie, it had liotter 
be at (slice encountered, while the finances of liritish 
India were in a prosperous^ state, its armies effective, and 
its force unbroken by harassing and unavowed aggressions 
upon tha frontier, wasteful and exhausting in their 
cmwociuenccs, and impossiblo to bo avoided by any de- 
fensive arrangement* From these considerations, there- 
fore, the flovemor-Ooneral urged immediate interp^jHition, 
by announcing to Hindhia that the British government 
could no longer contimiii its observance of the article^ in 
tlm treaty which precluded it from forming aliiances with 
other native states : that it shdlild consequently accede 
to t!» application made io it so urgently by the Itaja of 
Jaypnr, and rc»[nir(» tlu‘ recall ofSindhia’s troop.H from the 
Hitja’s territory, m well as prohibit Amir Kliau from meal- 
dlin>^ with his affairh. At tin*. ! amo iiim* Hindhia war. to 
bo informed of the Tl^iierminatirm to (»\t<*rniiuaic iin» 
llndarw EC an org;mn;c«l body, and was to be invited to 
ciooporaio in an objici (equally intenviting t«* all tho 
frbnifsof poaet* and good govornmeiity 

11m idliancfs with Jaypnr, ho unjustifle<lly broken (df In 
|ho*\ had over since been a subject of nuisiderailfin with 
ilitt Homo auilioritios, who hwl hiiherfco approved of Rs 
nuiewiil, should its revival bo smight for* Now, however, 
that It foritn»d fiari of a pltin wliich it was thought taiglii 
hilifl to ft war with Hindina, a different vitnv was adopted, 
iiiid ootttitiered m an iirtldo in a comprehensive rehemo 
for ilw I'molfkiifion of India, it wa . strongly disconwgn^d, if 
lioi iMinltlveli ml,crdi*u.odd ImiHufudly inthrmed of ih« 

* Tilt* iitii Aftl'N trf til** f4 

lliii WWffiwr weernl, 3r4 HH, la 

Sfttll WIil »llli ll4rHl, *li4 4!»4 lr4t#T *»» tiff* 

iwiHsi un. ms, 

r-Jil ffrioiffwlittiry iil ef Uw tEnerwa Oiih fAlSut Moimtif.if, 

tiir #1 Irfu tSr isotit**4i imifi, *!«»%?} nf |||^ 

^ A fotirt Itiw ila *mh |if|if,riihififa 

tii<* rfi,«sw4i *tf liiiii/itl 11*4 to tHla»5 slii« h tn y itt riiiltoiifi 

‘litelfilii, itir *li4i*/** la iIip f il’ii » j arai m 
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BOOK II. state of Indi% measuring tlie present by tlio pwfcj and 
oiiAF. V. greatly overrating the oj>positioii to be overcome, appre- 

hensive of financial ernbarrassmentsj and roluotent to 

encounter the vulgar clamour raised in Parliament against 
the extension of tlie British empire in India, the President 
of the Board of Control, Mr. Canning, howovfir eminent M 
a statesman in the political world of the West, exhibited a 
singular want of knowledge and foresight in pnwribmg 
the line of conduct to be followed for the regulation of the 
interests of the and sought to enforce upon tfio 
Governor-General a feeble and temporising indicy wholly 
unworthy of the British character, Incompaf ihlc^ wit.h tiwi 
prosperity of the British Indian Empire, and fatal to the 
oxisteuco of the native powers ‘ It was a^wiled that no 
danger was to be ap])reln'nde<l from Ukj actual condition 
of Central India, but much from wij atic*mpt» to ibi 
amelioraiioa, Thai such interferciH*f» woidd promote 
combination •which had yet no tamUnim twcirpli in ilm 


soildatwl at tliii doMK of tlie Imt Mahwtta war, f liwaW iw#l«t4ltt«l witli »», 
little ehaime as muU Ite av»Htle 4 .” fcWluldUn# teHWWV ni Hr rn,* 
tum« whim ten ymw Iiielwroneht in Uie rHeilve wliiathttc* 
stetcf, whieh the jififtem of isflh, alwayi wm ii»w 

applimhle. 

I Mr. Otrming hiwU fti mtwrtinenm nf the 4 rall* frf the Uiifl of Um hlhit 
in the ytaip JHlfl. pljuwl at tiw Imti rtf ihi* lwh» Ihart, aw* 
it bewime the duty of tills dli^tinfifnWeul frtete^wari hr ifre.irllwf llw' imtt c 
which tihoiildhe purstierl tn tlii« mii'wur.mt iittd perpteieifti!: of 

IiOtter from B. H, doiH'M I'Xq., lh‘p«rt, Ihjis. ApiwwlK tit, 

Tt wan fortumto that tluM rmrfio f.o prc-wrlta'd wai not Ihitottcfij Ih** 

instrnctioiiH arc the fonowiii'*: “ Wciiii* nnwtllini? to imnir fAr rWr^f « 
ral war, for the unri»Hain purpm*' of rj hrptifimt iktt Pimium, 
political ami niihtnry (‘onilihiatloiet wo » aiitioi at ilio nt niowmt oinrOoli 
or api'iovr*.” Then* witi not the leart ih^h <*t a i?r'm r.d war, ist»r wrt*! ttrore any 
uncertainty fw to llte r«\tir{«ita(n oi tin l*lnfUri«4. “Vie do tod thmU B ii>i* 
prolwhle that even Ifojn Stialhhi, yon may dmivo 4, I’daiar ni fnhrf'C"'^ 
aKiihj'jt M'pnrato Imdloi of the I'mrlanH, who may Iwvii *^otiiinj|lrit d«*|s<d4 
tioiH on our tcrritorie^i,'’ A mmt imp.ohalde ‘'tnitr»4ihiii, and * oim i mo 
wort policy m reqnlie SindlnaS aid fur the piolortlon o| if,,- r.tjfMls M, , 
toric.'i. 'l‘hi‘ wittgc^tlon w.ri al rt ihrimn out In Cw hoc o# o 

nwntly m hived to tin* atiffpinon, ladmviofir of’ certain id If.r * 4 .oo-.o.t 
ehloftaliMi, and tlw doritiM tnomtemh «d the thmlmi** *11** n lol'’ u tcw 
fiimonlimmoni of cspwdutkais '.hrtiaBy faJdhed hv outil, ' *'oi uhi 
I t itmmt hoi« that the r!i«h,or8 Hhleh ur* to kuu% f»o||t the e can 1 , ci «* * li 
mmi perM/m ttiwitps wV,in a greater or Iom lic, 00, ion, fu n laifiroa -3 
of otir o^IMing ridafmiM* prcrt*l 4 **d ttum 1 ouuut iq r ^ i« 
any wry fhmildithlo form, wlide, $m tho oUn r tiaim*. ion ? 3^4 a* t%' ' pm„ 
tarnt, to cataiilhdt a to'w sy Mow of poiwy, foiaimr lo a n 1 dcfa ># ko < $n' 
pfmer, muMnommrdy ijjdA-rftjiif’ wiUi Unro etommool »» /omKo , t twrt# m 
Is more than ever ImnuulMW trt to ueoiomMid, a* fo Cn 

waintcnanco of our prwiit rwinduticy, gmf By 00 .ihoi Uh ii-i;., irf 4c4 
pleion ot otiicr tUik% irntyfimproluiWy priHitd or m«i 
of hwtde coiifedorae) vihii h 1 om 4 inne‘ lie clor f o*’;,, I o| 

Sion/*— CoMUiiofrt App. Vol. inSi.y. 
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fears of the Govemor-Genoral, and that although the indi- BOOK IL 
%ddual meiuhors of tho combination might be little forruid- chap. v. 

ablOj jet united they must prove dangermis enemies^ and a 

war With them (Xillectively be attended with imminent iSin. 
hazard and ruincms expense. Even tho extirpation of the 
iindaris, if found likely to produce such a combination 
woidil bo inexpedient, and it might ha the more prudent 
course to adopt some other project for the diminution of 
iheir power and the 8up|>reHhion of their ravages. It 
might ho p(«siblo to expel them from their seats, and 
indiico Kiiuilna to prevent their settling again in the same 
locality, or it might be practicable to take advantage of 
the disHcnsions among them and neutralise their mis- 
chievous activity by sotting one loader against anothord 
This latter suggestion aroused the indignation of tho 
Govcrnor-Oeueral, whofustly repudiated all friendly inter- 
coufM) with any of the mombe|s of an aBSOciation, the 
priiK'iph'H of whose constitution wore rapine and murder. 

Iwjgih the auda<‘iiy of the Pindaris — ihoir violation of 
the iiniiih UiTiiorkei convinced the MngHsh minister that 
ofhus 4vr measures tumid no longer bo tkdayed with atluo 
ri*g*#d to tlai eiianwi^r or intert»sts of iluj Indian empire, 
and Ids prevkuis iiisiruelions werti (pialiihnl by Ua* ad- 
miM.soia that ‘‘they wisre not inUmded io rchtraiu tho 
tifivrrmu* Giuteral in the exenho of Ids jmtgment and din- 
4ivtifin upon any mmasioii when ae-iual war upon tho Bri- 
ith territories might Is? emuimmced hyany body of ma- 
rail lejs, and where the lives and prcjperty (d British «uh- 
jeets, might rail fhr effmhiut protecUonP lie admitted 
■riBo, that any eomemtion betw'eeii Simlhia ami Ibdkar, 
mill llio Pnidieis* open or werei, acknowledged of un« 
avowed, woiihl piaee the Government in a ntato of dii'e,ci 
lifislility with the oiremling chiefs f ami anthupatory ap- 

s Itii* pr w rtlm ^Ir. r4m*»m{U.»>-n«asr}miisnf«|wit. Are, I’d* 

Mi, I -S'i 11*41 « r-l. “ a ht }i tri' ( «tu»i«airi’ wipe*' i 0««* 

pMikMtfi s$,i(d4ihf rmf j n Hun fif ttH' rimtm h lit mmt* otlm hr.eelt 

s < IsUmp, I 04 l«'-it'||44S {m?ia Iwi'H relpahl) <ial« it tif 

lli |*/esOu/ fdfi Hhfh* ‘le » lije hniUl lifnt itlOx lotJ'S 4|t44Un«*-i 

*.f #fr| Iph, flail ¥,( n»4 S.ii'MHu ifU nitat Hilly the lisfUfr iiipI 

p .•‘Vi Cfif' l» iN ten tsiM, I ma 'natoiml lleit 

fo-Ji I « rr S e* tW iff Uii* llurortir^Wi' CHio 

itre »'» « ihsr fie leif w« I* *if on, 44 a ilimiH wtlofi ey » eiwwltif# 

«‘f# • s V* ifseii'lna ucfonir a wiwoiwi* eaiet* 

i4 Hli toi'li* HI? 

* 1,0 Si 4 n»4i>n« of lOvimeil irM 

i *’ ifi >1* lit*i feiijK 1*1 m% «.'#* tia» litomrl, aie* enst w* irl 

%utuU» ^ 
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BOOK IL probation was expressed of any measures whieb Hie CJo- 
CHAP. V. vemor-General might have adopted, not only for re- 
palling invaEion, bat for pursuing and olitetiiittg the 
invaders. 

Nor was the irresolution of the Board of Control the 
only dijficulty by which the decided pcdicy of the Ci^>- 
vemor-Geneial was embarrassed. Jn bin owti council 
there prevailed an exaggerated dread of th@ power of 
Sindhia, founded on the recolleetiou of the last Miihratla 
war, and a fear that tlio multiplication of political coii- 
nections might bo regarded as an infringement of the 
instructions from home, bo oftcm ropeakHl, against the 
extension of the authority and inllmnteo of the liritwli 
Government over ilio native stales. Ilieso :**'enl iments 
were, however, confined to the lainorii y, and wiicm newrf 
was received of the outrages cmfniiiihMi by the Fiiidarw 
m the hTorihern Circarsr the Gouncil were) uiiimlmoiis In 
agreeing that no terms should lat kept with ilio invuders, 
wiiatover consoipieneeM tlieir aitirpaidou wilglil ©dalL 
Buppotiod by this comnirrenoe, and fortified by the sidrlt 
of the orders from homo, however cautious i»id 
their ttnus, Lord Moira, taking up#n hkmdi the t#{K)n- 
sibility of carrying out his own views ki the extent he hml 
originally oontenipkicd, determlmMl to kt looso the 
powerful machinery he had nevttf cea«ed to ficcumulaio 
for the destruction of the rohlior UandH and the eventual, 
annihilation of the predatory syntem. Various oircum- 
Biancas occuiTcd propitious to Ids dohigns before Ihiiy 
could bis cani(‘d into exifcutiom 

Ah Boon as it bisjame gmierallf known that the British 
Government was disposed to abandon ihl? system of non- 
interference which it had hitherto followoil, applicalJoiis 
came from all quarters for iis allianoo and proleotirin* 
The Raja of Jaypur wan the fimt to dcptifci* iigmiia to 
Delhi, to solicit the miewai of hk former oiigagiumfiilii ; 
and, in the month of April, Ihll, the Eesidont at Ikdiil 
was authorised to ©nter upon iitgotiationsi for, filtlioti|h 


©tnnrtm a Malirattapriiw with th# UbMlarL) util l» 
fIttemtIoiiM prittltw. U ttiifiht t«> tu 

dfracy tiy dinwiraWIri^ yotir lO i- , W#? I» 

Iteugal, 2001 Septfwk?r, IsUJ. rimJan wir, pi 4 |,|i# 
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KEGOTIAXiOJ^S WITH JAYPUIL 

owiBTB imm Eomo implied u virtual proMbiiifKi f>f tlie 
alliajaoe, yet, as ia a previous de&patck it IiacI Imm ra- 
amrkedytkat ‘^wkilo tko justice o£ dissolviag tlie alliaoee 
with Jaypiir was qucstioaable, ite impolicy had been 
clearly demonstrated by the injury done to the country 
by Amir Khan and the PiudariB ; and the Governrimiit,” 
it was added, would have seen the necesHity of pmvidiiig 
against the depredations of both it was argued by the 
Governor-( General that it had not been the intention of 
the Secret Committee, in’tUeir late injunctions, to have 
positively interdicted an arrangement, the policy and 
justice of which were still imdoniabled The negotiation, 
however, although the hrst comnioxiced, wan one of the 
last concluded, the Kaja being detorred from axi earlier 
termination by the alternate tone of meimce and cc)ncili,cr 
tion adopted by Sindhi| and Amir Khan, who led him to 
fear, that if he persisted In the negotiation, ilioy would 
attack him immediately with all "their forces, and to hope 
tlxat^ihcy would ccaso to harass his country, if ho ab- 
sianied from an Jtlitglish conncxi<m* There was, also, a 
strong ]mrty in his court opposed to tluj idliauce, hh they 
appiphonded ii\\ould give tlie Haja the means of rcsihiing 
their encroachmenis tipon his autliorily and rohouria 5 .*<, and 
recovering from them the iand.i lluiyliad iaktjn advaniit‘^o 
of his distress to usurp. Tliere woih^, alwj, dilFieullies as 
the amount of the subsidy to be paid, and the degr«a* of 
interference to be exercised ; aiul after repeated intemip- 
tiou, the ncgoiiatiofi was not brought to a close until 
active hostilities had ceased, and the supremacy of the 
British was placed beyoml dispute. 

example* sot by Jsypur was followed by the Ikjw 
of Udaypur and Jodhpur ; envoys were scut by them to 
DdM^iHfed negotiations set on foot towards ilio cud of 
1817, which, witli little delay, tenninaied in treatioH of 
idlknc#. ' Th# liaj Hana of Kota also plodgial ids unro- 
served -Siittt to whatever terms the Bnfcmlji Chwermueni 
shouM imp«c, tod till Ilaja of Bundi phiaded his former 
services m gif Ipg him a claim to Biitislx protooiiom A 

^ Tl» fttiy nm ismif vilSeat Kijtifttw murtte#* 

aot '(ww a ISiwistftrfi, bta Sy %lm tor4 ^ ttniiwiil 

%kt ftewt Cc«ii^ fteprt, tiL Am* 
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BOOK IL variety of potty cliiefs also on tbe borders of Bundel- 
CHAF.T. kliaml, or the further limits of Malwa— the Rajas of 
— — - Krishnagar. Kerauli, Banswara, PeHab-gerh, and Dungar- 
181S, applied earnestly for the protection of the British 

Government. Even Amir Khan offered his services 
agirinst the Pindaris, and promised to disband his troops, 
and abstain from predatory practices, if guaranteed, in his 
actual possessions. The particular engagements entered 
into with these several ohiofs,we shall have subsccpioni 
occasion to notice, but the universality of the application, 
and the earnestness with which it was made, unequivocally 
ovinoed the feeling which pervaded the native states, their 
anxiety to bo rescued by the British <h)vernincnt from 
the miserable slavery to which they had boon x*cdu(!ed,and 
their reatlmess to couiribute t.o the measures about to be 
adopted for their liberation. 

An ally whose Hurvict's ware of immccliaie value, was 
also seeurod iu Na//ar flohammed, the young Nawali of 
Bhopal, who had scarcely suoceedtHl to his faihafs throne 
when he applied to the Political Agoiit in Bundelkhimd to 
bo admitted to the British allianed Obvious m was the 
utility of his concurrence in the movements contemiilated, 
and strong as were his claims upon the friendsliip of the 
British Government, the positive prohibition of the Homo 
autlmrities, precluded the Govtumordleneral from ao- 
cctliug at once to his solicitations. They wore not, how- 
ever, absolutely rejected or discountenanced ; an<l when 
in tho iMgimiing of the following year, his application was 
rentiwetl ihrotigh the Resident at Nagpur, that oillcer was 
directed, when military operations were on the eve of 
taking place, to enter into a preliminary ongagenuuit with 
the Nawab, which should stipulate at present for ntdhing 
more than military service. A more formal tmaty was to 
be conolmltii after the war. 

Notwithstanding the dread entertained by the opponoiiis 
of the Oovemor*Clenemrs policy that Bindhia would iiikt 
up arms In dofenoe of the PimkPw, notfdng occjurcd to 
justify the apprehension. It w« known that ^thcilr cldefi 
hail agents in hii ^mp, md friends mmmg ht» mlnistori^ 
who endeavoured to pensuade Idm that fiis rrnmmm would 
bo impaired, and his security: Imperilled, if fho 

ilttdarm to be extirimted. ^^What,*^ wrote NamdarEhiu 
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to Sindhiaj if we are destroyed^ will Ijcconie of BOOK 11, 

you f’ — and it was with much uneasiness that tlie Maha- <aiAE\ v. 

rajah looked forward to the approaching storm, and witii — 

extreme mortification and annoyance that he found him- ISiC* 
self comi>elled to abandon adherents who, notwithstanding 
their occasional disobedience, were looked upon by him as 
an essential part of his military strength. Many of hi» 
most distinguished officers ■were avowed friends of the 
Pindari leaders, and weie ftnjuussed with a belief that, if 
supported with vigour, they might defy tho English. 

There were some weak enough to put faith in tin? vauids 
of tho Pindaris themselves, that tliey would easily bafllo 
and exhaust the English troops, — that they would far out- 
do what Joswant Pao Holkar had }>oen able to achieve ; and 
that at the head of fifty thousand horse, they would carry 
fire and sword to tho onvfi'ons of (Calcutta. Hindlua was not 
misled by such rhodomoniade ; hti^knovv his own wonkiiQm 
and the strength of the bril.ish too well to hazard a rup- 
ture ;*and when called ujton to explain the einniieuaueo 
that ho liad shown in his camp to lh(‘ Ihialuris, he denied 
all connexion with tin an, and (haJared It to lu* Ida inten* 
iiou to inflici upon Uiviu emidign pnniehinenl.- When 
apprised that this would be undertalven by lie* Brilidi 
(Government, In! professtul him? elf entirely . at r lied with 
tho deierrninaiion, aiul willing to eo operate in any nwri 
nor which sliouhl bo retfuirt'd, 'fho sineerify of HIndhiaW 
profosHions luighi ho f|ue.Htionabk% but hln ptihJic dn** 
avowal of all tjonnexion with ilm I*incUrm wm adc;niafc*d 
to diminish their confidence and weaken their power, imd 
to remove one of the ohstaeleH which Inwl horn Mup|«worl 
to impede the &ecution of the (lovernordlenorars pni- 
jecti. It was equally improbabUs whatevm* might 4m 
their real seniimente, that the Itaja of Kagpiir, or the 
Peshwa, would take pari with I he Pindarir.. 

For some time after Ids elevation io ilm llegeney of 
Nagpur, A|» B&lifib, ap|ir*elmiwi VO of ilm hiiriguen -t/ilws 
party oppoiod h) his iwrnlmdion, found it imciw#ry to 
throw him»olf uurtiwrvaiiy upon ilm myipori ot hhi iniw 
allies. Tho troopi stipulaifHi for by ilm milwidiiiry treaty 
wcrcj oantoimd in the vidliilly nt tlu* mpital, in July, utiil 
Apa Bidmb immodlatily »ift#ved hi4 rmkhiiitii tf> 
ilieir lines, leaving the pd«» mu\ the of til© 
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in tlio keeping of liie opponente. Ah the latter was the 
chief source of tlioir ability to thwart Apa BaheFs ad- 
ministration, the titular auihonty of the Ihija being em- 
ployed to contravene the acts of the R<‘gcnt, Apa Bahob 
was instigated to rid himself the ItHpodimeni, and agents 
were speedily found to effect its remot^al. On the morn- 
ing of tlie 1st of February, 1817, the llaja Pawwaja 
Bhonsla was found dead in his bod. Ko marks of violence 
were perceptible ; and as his h^altli was id ways preoarious 
and constitution infirm, it was not irupoHsible that his 
sudden demise was to bo attribulcd to natural causes. 
Borne vague reports of foul praofcice reached the ears of 
the llesidont, but they were not traceable to any authentic 
source, and nesting apparently on no solid foundation, were 
to bo clahsoil with the popnljir ealumnios which are the 
ordinary concomifanis in I ndia of the decease of a person 
of rank. Apa Haludi waf at Lhe lime absent from Nagpur, 
and fiH nothing iranspired to Implicate him in the tmuHiie- 
tlon, ho WM acknowMged, in virtue of hls liereiitary 
rights, of Nagpur. The interests of tl» were 
somewhat different fmm those of the Ittgonl^ bu|^'th 0 
aseemleiwy wMoh had Imen estehMshiOd' at the 

prof«tons, and, fo?' a season, the conduct of Apa Baheb 
aftbfdcd no grounds for apprehending that ho would fail 
qiff from the alliance to which ho probably was indebiod 
for his life, and corbainly for his sucoession to the 
throne. 

Less cjonfldcnce was to be placed in the disposition of 
tbePeshwa, but the o(s<turren<!es wbitjh had ombittered his 
miimosity had also iliminishcd his ]iowo| to do miHchic*f. 
A course of restless and unavailing disscuHion Inwi IctI to 
th#coinwissicn of acts which wore regarded m tln^Hc of an 
enemy, aud iiad ended in the still fnrtiwr riHlu<‘tkjn of his 
|xjliiical consc<j[ucnco. Hcarccly had he rclinquiMiied 
*ftimb»k4o the British officers, when im rcpimtcd of 
hli a«K|ttleic©iic©, and mmestly that the cmlprli 

should bt restored to him. He clecian^il that h« iitil 
given him up onljt in the that !m was to nnclorfo a 
imblie trial, and that if convicted of the imiwltr of the 
Sastri, he was to be replaced In tlm l¥«liwft% for 
punishmenl Ai It was, gr&t Injustie# wi» ebat ioTrim** 
bak, who mm cast into confinement, witlwui mf fwirff of 
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Iiis criminality, and great disgrace was inflicted upon tha BOOK I 
Pesliwa 111 ill© privation of that right which lie ponsebsetl chaf. v 

in virtue of his Hovereign authority of awarding the punish- 

ment duo to the offoucea of his own subjects. Ilia repro- 
seutations to this effect were unceasing ; the incarceration 
of Trinibak in a foreign prison was, he urged, a perpetual 
indignity, and his sons© of the dishonour was the iiiore 
keon, as it was inflicted by his friends. He was also sub- 
jected to serious pecuniary injury, for his priiicipjil trea- 
sures wore entrusted to Trimbak’s care, and no other pesr- 
son knew where they were concealed. He iirofesHcd 
himself willing to adopt any arrangements for Triinlmk’s 
security, that tlie Besident should <lictato, hut (leclared 
that unless ho was confided to Ids charge, hk life would 
ho passed in misery and mortification. For a time, his 
suit was preferred in iriondly and conciliatory language ; 
hut ho at length changed his Jone and accompanied his 
application with the representation of variouH grievances, 
sonft of whic.h ho ascribed toilio injustice of the (lovcrn- 
nuuit, some to the personal uufriendlimw of UaHlesidtsut 
Ills claims on the (laekwar and Kkam were unadjimiwd. 
iltrtmd been ohiiged, to subsidise a larger foreii than was 
originally prepoBotl ; ami lie had tu'de.d UoTiiory be- 
yond what was demanded, yet Kattiwar, ’wliieln aceording 
to treaty, was to have been restored, was slid rciaiiied, 
and its restorathm was saddleil with unwarrantabic con- 
<UtionH. The subsidiary force nUtioned near roomi, wan 
about to bo removed to a po; 4 t whero it would block up 
tlie only bridge by which ho eouhl crow th# river, and 
would do mischief i,o hk Mango grovoa Vexiitb«« 
propositions Wtu*e tamiinually Hubmitiod to him aflbciiiig 
the customs forming part of Ids revenues. Tiui Uenldeni 
was also eouHiantty auuoying him about tlio Soitili#u’ii 
Jttgiitlars, fuiil had prtneuiod him ou one oeeftshm from 
going to hoona from buudrapur. These ecmiplaliifu wtu'e, 
partly frivolous, partj^' unfounded, hut thi^y e\prer'ei| ihi? 

Iboliugs whicli had grown up in lUji flaok heart 
lilHalluia Moro important intimations of tlifMiaiiio pur 
port wi‘4‘11 afforded by the aoUvify mHiret eoiiiiiiii* 

iikmtham camod on vdiii Nagpur and Uwidior, litid by Ihti 
iirderif Ishued to lUpu (lokl 4 and athm of km iirdftfifi ,1# 
kvy ttddiiioutti troo|». 
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BOOK H, While these discussions wore pending, they received 
ciiAF, V, augmented interest from the escape of Trimbak from liis 

* imprisonment on the evening of the 2nd of September, 

1^1^* 1810. Ho had been detained in the Fort of Thanna, near 

Bombay, which was garrisoned by Europeans. He had 
been allowed to take exercise on the ramparts for an hour 
or two in the afternoon, and it was remembered, after his 
flight, that latterly a groom in the service of one of the 
ofEcers was accustomed to brinf Ins master’s hor^e near 
the same place, and as he walked the animal backwards 
and forwards, to sing Mabraita songs, the language of 
whicli was unintelligiblo to the senines. By tins channel 
Trimbak was appriscul of the device he was to adopt, and 
the facilities provided for his escape. The pnvy of his 
residence adjoined a stabl(‘, and a hole liad bet*n cut 
tlinnigh i.ho wall of the iaUtu*. On % <lark ami rainy night, 
whi(*h concealed Ins pers<gi from the view (if Ihe Hcniinel 
who attmidod him, Trimbak contrived in pass unobserved 
into the stable*, and having thrown off his tnd 

placed a basket on his head, as if he were a couimon 
labourer, ho walked unquestioned through the gateway out 
of the fort. When the alarm was gi^en, ho was nowlRIro 
to be found. To mislead his puTOiters a rope was fastened 
to a gun as if he had thus lowered himself from tlio ram- 
part. Tlie tide was low, and the narrow channel wluish 
separates Balsotto from the main land being fordalde, 
Trimbak waded through the water, and found upon the 
bank a party of horsemen waiting to receive) him. He 
fled up the Pipri Ghat to the south of Nasik. 

As soon as iiio ReHideni was informed of the flight of 
Trimbak, he communicated the circumstance to the 
!%«hwa, and called xiinm him to evince his fidelity in ttm 
British alliance, and his immunity from all suspicion of 
eonaivanoo by promulgating the most positive and strim 
gent ordow for the approlmnsloii of the fugitives Ikjl 
liao protostod his ignoranoo of any |)i 4 roject for Trimhak’s 
liberation, or any oonoern whatever in its accomplisliment, 
and professed his readiness to take the requinitn steps for 
his airrest, oxprosiing his hope, that in tim event of lili 
being recovered, ho would not be freatod with sovorify, 
and would be eventually pkced in his ohargf. Ko 
hopes were hold out that the latter expectailoii iwlil li# 
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MfilleJ, but tlie Pesliwa was assured tliat, as TriiiibalV BOOK 1 
flight was no aggravation of his crime, it would of if self ciiAr.r 

subject him to no now jmnishment. Baji Kai>’s iroiuist* p- 

to assist in his (hscovory was accepted as a mark of Im 
desire to maintain the subsisting good imdcr^tandiiig un- 
interrupted. 

Notwithstanding Baji Eao’s professions, 1li\*itieijt 
soon had reason to suspect the sincerif\ of his utitiiUoiis. 

Any information that was ciipphed of Trimbak’s conceal- 
ment tiirnod out to bo illusory; and no exerfioiH worn 
made by the Peshwa’s officers for his apprcinni.oon, 
although ho was known to bo collecting armed bdbm'orfti 
at no groat distance from Poona, with little at tempi at 
concealmont. In consoejuunco of the earnest ivimm- 
stranoes of the Eosidont, a party of horse was sent against 
Trimbak, then in the i^khaloo hills, but the officer com- 
manding the party halted on thev^’oad, and report ml that 
neither leader nor followers could bo found. '"Jim sttmo 
ovaHifb course was now deliberately pursuml, uutb althotigh 
it W’as notorious throughout ilu* country, that dhimbalc 
^was at the head of considerable laxlies fd’ bot.h liorso und 
foot,^he Pesliwa aflirpied that ho could hear of imkhiu'Ii 
iuHurgeuts, and that he must depeml up4)n tins 
for their discovtiry. He pretended, iudtsnh to doubt, if 
Trimbak were alive, and his ministers were umtun^tmi to 
repeat ihesir belief of his death in their commiuiit'aihniH 
with the llesideui. It was obviously the purpow* of lUji 
liao to allow Trimbak to ashumo so im|HwUig an aiyt4ulii 
as should compel tlm Jhiimli (lovornment to rnmnil to the 
eonditiontf on which he had already insisted, and in Urn 
CMC of their nuii-coniphanoc, to excite a spirit of rtfsisi- 
ance, not only in his own dominions, but, in iliose of j,ho 
other M&hrafcta princes, whom he liad bm*n long engeprd 
in urging to a confederacy against the Brilieh jmeen- 
deucy. ^ 

Baji Bao^i incmira^fiuent of ilu^ exteiioivs* ri.-iifr'i 
throughout the cemntry, iuHiigaiml by Trimbak wnt Ins 
partisans, wai act restrictml to silent conniviuicf? wild 
pretended dkbflltf of their occurrunco J more active 

# 

I lawpfttalirj from Uw , U frfinl 

1 1 Ui Mtf eh, IM 1 7. Seert t Lititr »« Wi Jaae, M t w 
m%m war, 70, l>n 
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BOOK. JI. ticipation was detected. It was ascertained, tliat several 
CHAF. Y. secret interviews Rad taken place between tbe Pesbwa and 

— Ms favorite, that considerable supplies of money had been 

18iC. clandestinely conveyed to him, and that the mrlitary and 
fiscal authorities in general identified the partisans of 
Trimbak with the troops of the Peshwa. Thus fostered, 
the insurrection was rapidly gaining head, and from fifteen 
to twenty thousand men were assembled under Trimbak 
and his associates, in difieront^tiarts of the country, and 
on the borders of the territory of the Nizam. The levy 
of forces on behalf of the Peshwa also continued with 
augmcnlcd activity ; ius strongest fortresses were placed 
in a condition to resist an attack, and his principal trea- 
sure was moved from Poona to x>laccs of greater security. 
It had become a (piesiiou of ]ioaco or war, but Baji Rao 
Btiil ]>rotesbed liLs fidelity and ati^climent to the British 
alliano«3, oflbred to acqiiy. liimscdf by oath of any inter- 
course with IVimliak, and declared his readiness, if any 
lnaurrc‘<‘Tiou did exist, to act vigorously in coucort*with 
tbe Hosidont for its HUppreHsion. Ilcferring to Calcutta 
for the course of proceeding to be adopted towards the 
Peshwa, Mr.ElphinHtone set seriously; to work to put ^wn 
the rising liefore it had attained a more menacing as^ieot, 
and before the misohiof had spread to the iMljacent coun« 
tries* The principal part of the Poona troops which had 
marched to the frontier to defend it against the inroatk of 
the Pindaris was recalled, and the subsidiary force. of 
Hyderabad wfw itmiructed to move to th# canines of the 
Peshwa’s territories, aiwl advance into Th© 

insurgents were colItKited chMy in two htffi' — 
one at Maswar^ a few miles west of Pamdra]^?, commftudad 
by afrlml»k*« bratiierdn-kw, Jado Bio,— the latter by 
Godi^i Dangliii, a iwplmw of TMmbd^ — in KandesM 
w«i 'estimated at from fear to ivt thousand ikemg ; 
thw also a number of smaller parties prepiwinf to 
jStt oot Of otlw of these diviilci^ md the party in ittte 
soaih wtn ^iavoufing tomawh h^hwds to ciW' a 
janottott irith the insargente in Kaadesh, m monm^y 
shoal'd hate owmontratSd titettr fcwce. In ihli 
Joct the insarginte were ftwtmted by the mov^W^ ^of 
Odonel Smith, who adtmioeAtaMttwar ««rlf 
and dislodged them* They fied to th# mm 
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pursued for a considerable distance, and partly dispersed. BOOB 
Colonel Smitli then marched to Foona, leaving Colonel chai’ 

Wilson with six companies of his Majesty’s doth regiment 

and three battalions of Native Infantry, at Banjangaon, 181 
near Beroor, while a division under Colonel }klilrics Wixs 
stationed at Pipalgaon, on the Godaveii. On the Hyder- 
abad side, Major Macdowall ailvanceil to Tuljapur, while a 
detachment from Jalna moved to the wc?st into Kandesh. 

The remainder of the southeni party, having rallied to the 
number of tlu*eo thousand live hundred, of whom above 
two thousand were well mounted, x'csumcd their iiortliern 
rout© in the beginning of April. On their march, a troop 
of Kndaris attached to the body fell in with Lieutenant 
Daero, of the Madras Artillery, with a small escort, and 
robbed and murdered him and his attendants. The bar- 
barity was n ot unrequited. Information of their mo vomoiits 
being received by Colonel Wpsoii, he detached Major 
Smith, with six hundred infantry, to intercept their flight. 
Aitfiough too laic t(» accomplish ibis object, Major Smith 
caino upon f.iie f.raisi of the party moving from the jJIdiua, 
by Toka, towards the (<odav<‘.ri, and pursued them with 
unremitting aebivity* After a mareij. of ou<i hundred and 
hffcy miles in five days, he <‘.ame upon the insurgenfu at 
Fatri, above the ghats of Kjuide.di, id daybreak of the I7ih 
April, just as they were mounting in resume ilicir roub?. 

After firing a volley, the iroiqts charged and put the 
onemy t/O the rout, leaving sevoniy (bini on the field, with 
a quantity of arms and a mindiot of their ho»w. After 
saverai attempts to rally, which wore defeated, ih# liwur.^ 
pnf# tied, and suoli of their homj a# kept together, 
th» Cotlftveri * towards Nasik, where they jalMil Clod^i 
HangEa* Anoilmr division going nortliwanhi, more to the 
Ml in with Colonel and altitough they ako 

e»«p#d into Kandctth, it was not without a miitorial ^iitiu- 
nutloii of thtlr numl>cm In the mean time, liowovor, ifio 
force to whWh they w#r© o(®voying anaocession cd strangth, 

WM so eottplifeely disabled, that the junction of their 
friends wat in^uftckint to wtrbvo the iliwwtijr. Capt»ln 
Bavici, with eight teuked of the Himm’s wformed horw, 
and a |»ty of lot^'^hiid been dwpteMd to JCammtn^ 
twenty milts wtsi ci Aa»wiipl»i, on th« ov ttiiif of thu 
10th April ilavittf m iht that, 
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BOOK II, Dan glia, with his main body, was marching towards the 
CHAP. V. Godaveri, at no very great distance, he moved early in the 
morning of the 23rd, and, avoiding the mam road, came, 
after a march of about thirty miles, upon the insurgents, 
drawn up with their left upon a strong mud fort, and 
their front protected by a water course with steep banks. 
Captain Davies having ordered his men to charge across 
the water-course, the enemy, altliongh above two thousand 
strong, wavered and broke: were pursued for six 

miles, and entirely dispersed, witli the loss of four hun- 
dred killed and some prisoners i.aken. Captain Davies 
and Captain Pedlar were wounded, but not dangerously ; 
twenty-tivo men were killed and forty wounded, The 
affair was the nioro remarkable as a proof of the effioioncy 
of the Nizam’s horse, as now organized and led by British 
officers. This first siicee.SH was foIkft\'ed up by the advance 
of the main body of the Hyderabad forc(\ under (jolonols 
Walker and Doveton. and by tlnnn the province of Kandesh 
was cleared of the insurgents before the sotting in of %he 
Monsoon. Trimbak took refuge at Clmli ^lahoswar, on the 
Norbiulda. 

The troubled sfato of Cuttack, anJ the noighbourJfig 
districts having cut off all cornnunucation with Calcutta, 
the instructions of the Chivernmont of Bengal failed to 
reach the Resident within the customary interval He 
was, therefore, under the neccHsity of acting upon his own 
responsibility, and as the I^cshwa s mcmaeing proparationa 
still continued, and in> step.s had been taken to comply 
with his recpiisitions, ho (IcLonnined to bring the discus- 
sion to a close. Having aHsmnlded the subsidiary force in 
the vicinity of Poona, Mr. Elplunstone demanded of the 
Peshwa a written engagement that he would deliver up 
Trimbak without delay, and that as a security for tlic 
fulhlmenfe of Ms promise, h© would surrender to the 
British troops his forts of Bing’^gerh, Purandar and IM- 
girh t th# engagement to be signed #»d delivered within 
twenty-four horn's or war would be declared, At ffrst^ 
the Btshwa seemed rwolved to withhold his assent^ and 
endtavoured to prevail upon the Eesidont to gutnl a 
longer interval j but when this was rifused, and th# troop 
were stationed m as to oomwnd all the outlftte of tie 
city, Baji Itao beoatoe alarmed and accepted the utHmatum. 
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He pledged liimself to apprehend and deliver Tiimhak BOOK 
within a month, and in the meantime gave orders that chaim 

the forts demanded should bo opened to British garrismis. ^ 

The troops were then withdrawn fiom the environs of iiie 
oity, and actual hostilities were avoidetl, but the Pcsluva 
was apprised that so serious an inteiTuption of the amic- 
able relations established by the treaty of Bassein, must 
be considered as an infraction of that treaty, and invoivtid 
the necessity of a revise<l engagement, the conditions fd’ 
which he could not expect, after the proofs he had given 
of his unfriendly disposition, to ])e etpiaily favoiirabie to 
his interests. The proceedings of the llesident were 
entirely in unison with the sentiments of tiie U«jvernor- 
General, the communication of which arrived at Poona on 
the 10th of May. 

Even after the engagomont oiitored into upon the 7th 
of l^Iay, the Peshwa had exhibited his usual vacillating 
conduct, and had forborne from prosecuting any active 
mcwires for the seizure of ''IVimbuk. The arrival (d* 
the insiructions from Hengid roused him to decision, and 
on the 21sfc, ho issued a pro«;lamation, promi.dng a reward 
of iiwo lakhs of rupees and a village yielding me; thoti«and 
rupees a year,* to any person who shotd«l efieei ilm dtBn- 
quenPs apprehension. I^linor inwards uere oOerefl for 
information of the place of hm eomutalmenf, and iho 
members of his family and adhm'imts who were in Ptsina 
wore placed under rchiruint, Idiis display of sincerity 
came too late to save him from tlie consequeimes of hw 
former duplicity ; and a new treaty wm olfbml for lik 
aooeptanoe, of which tlm following worn the prineipal 
ooaditions. Baji liao engaged to rtjcognize for himself and 
hi$ »uca0»r» the difisoiution, in form and substancie, 
the Mahratte confederacy, and to renounce all pretemhoiifi 
arising from his fonner situation of <ntee.utivo head of the 
Mahmtta empire ; to advance no ciaiioH to the ianili of 
SindMa, llolfcar, tim llaja of Berar, and tlic! Gael war, amf 
to relinquish those ilpou the Ihija of Koiapur and the 
Qovarnmont irfSawaniwari ; ami with a view the fulfil- 
mont of the artiok of the treaty of iiasmdn, wliich pre- 
cluded the FeshWft fiom carrying on negotkfcioim with 

* neupatches trm tlw itetttitfe, May# f'apjfi IfalirulWi wir 

ft W. 
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BOOK IT. foreign powers, he was now required to promise that he 
CHAP. V. would neither mamtain any agents at other courts nor 

admit thoii' agents at Poona ; and that he would hold no 

1817, communication whatever with foreign princes, except 
through the British Besidenfc. With respect to the 
Gaekwar, the Peshwa was required to renounce all future 
claims, and accejit as a commutation for the past, an 
annual payment of four lakhs of rupees. For a further 
annual sum of four lakhs arnica half ho was to grant to 
the Gaekwar, the perpetual lease of Ahmodabad. 

The treaty of Bassein had stipulated that tho Peshwa 
shoukl maintain at all times a contingent force of fivo 
thousand horso and thrcxi ihousand fool,, to act with tho 
subsidiary force. This article was annulled, and in lieu of 
it, it was retpiimi that ilie Beshwa should place at tho 
disposal of the ihitisli Cj<>vca’imy.‘ut suffioLout funds fur 
the payment of a body of i,roo]>s of the like amount, viz,, 
five thousand cavalry aiTd three ihouKand infantry; tho 
funds to bo provided by the w^ssiem of terrltorleg % tho 
Dekhin, and of tho tribute of Kattiwar, to the exteut of 
a net revenue of thiidy-four lakhs of rupees a year. Ho 
wiui further expected to cede in perpetual fioveraigntjf^tho 
fort of Ahrnednagar, all his t'ighi.s, •interests, or proten*- 
sioim, feudal, territorial or lasuuikry in Bundelkhand, 
including Sugar, Jhans, and the posscifKuis of liana 
Govind Bar) ; all the rights and temtorles in Midwa, 
secured to him by the treaty of Sirji Anjengaum, tncl 
gemeraily all rights and prt‘tenBi<ms of every denomination 
wiiich he might possess in tho country to tho north of 
thc5 river Nerbudda; mul ho was to pMgo him&elf never 
more to interfere in the aftairs of llindustaii.' 

Tlitise were wnioubtodly hard termii, but tho Posliwa, 
by lis inveterate enmity to tho British name and imwor, 
and the treaohory wltli winch, while professing a faithful 
adhoronc© to tho terms of tlie treaty of Bassein, ho had 
violated its most cMscntial conditions, labouring In mcmt 
to the iiqiamted momhtw^of the Mahraita eon- 

fedtmey and direct their cc^biuation against Ms 
and by ^ gi*ois rAanacr in wMoh ho had dkr^idid Ac 

1 Tmty irtUi ItUi 4'anfi, 18l7,-~Collectto »f l7ii 

articl0»,^rfi.Sj0r% IWwattft ww* 100. 
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law of nations and tlio giiamntoo of tbo Britisk Ciovorn- BOOK 11, 
ment, in sancfcionmg, if not perpetrating, the murder of v. 

the Gaek war’s ambassador ; subjected him justly to heavy 

penalties. In some respects, also, their scyerity was ksM 1^17- 
than it appeared to be, and they were levelled against the 
Peshwa’s political pretensions rather than against hiH real 
power or authority. IIis lands in Malwa, arnl his claimH 
on the chiefs of Bundelkhaml, for iuHtaiice, had long 
ceased to ho of any pecuniary value, or to bring him my 
accession of political importance, and the ackuo\Geilgmeni 
of his supremacy, occasionally profcHScsd ]*y the individaai 
occupants, was unaccompanied by any subs taut iai tokciiH 
of obo(h©no©. The limitation of hm claims on ilm ( .tm-kwai*, 
involving a guamntoo of his imlisatiou of as large a sum 
as he was likely over to receive regularly without iiriikii 
intermediation, was lil^yly to prove a beneficial iirraiigi- 
ment to him, and if any loss attended it, he had liitlc 
right to complain of being thuif pormitioil to compound 
for l*is infraction of both moral and national law, i>y hlH 
parlioipafcion in the guilt of (langadluw’H aHS}w.siuatioii. 

Ah far as these stipulations were <;onoeriu{d, iliercforo, ht) 

Bu®*ml little diminution of wviinuo or l(i< s nfreni power 
The additional amoTmi of tin* Hubsuliary ibrci*, and Iho 
sequestiration of lands for its ])ayniont, vvmv 
deductions from Ids revimmumd from Iiin aulliorip^, but 
they were regarded by Idui as less intolerable tlmu those 
stipulations wliioli anulhiiaiod bis hopes of regaiidng bh 
place as head of the Mabrathi» c«mfcclemcy, and probildtrd 
him from plunging into the dark and dungttromi inter- 
couric in which bis genbw <lulightn<i ; and «iicb wm the 
tenacity with wbicb be iidhcrctl to his design, nueh ih« 
inv^tamoy of his imiimtsiiy agaiimt the JViiisli, timt 
rigotw ti wore the conditions of ilm new iimlyj mul 
csscniiilly as they impaired both the Pcshwifs t*.n dli and 
power, it would hardly bave been compatible with !lt« 
safety of the Britisli InicreBtH in India, to biivo {iiiposofl 
milder terms. It woflld have bccui m Gncouragemt^iii io 
Baji llao to pwicvcrii in Ids husiib prtyttci^s, to Imro left 
him the undimittlihed capability, as w#U iw the tiiireinmliMl 
purpose of uttdtrniMng and Hubverfeing British iwecii* 
deucy. 

The terms to which the Pesihwa% wm d«»iiiii4©tl 
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BOOK If. excited the indignant feelings of many of his advisors, 
OHAF.v. and his most distinguished military adherent, Qokla, 

urged him strenuously to the only course by •which his 

reputation might have been preserved — an appeal to 
arms ; but Baji Rao was unequal to such a resolution : he 
ratified the treaty, protesting that he submitted to the 
conditions through consciousness of his inability to resist, 
and that they had not his acquiescence. The dispute was, 
however, brought for the pji’escnt to a termination. 
Tnmbak continued at large, but there was no reason to 
suspect that the Peshwa had not done all his power to 
effect his seiisure, and no dement was imputed to him on 
this account. Baji Rao, soon after the signature of tiie 
treaty, quitted Poona for Mahauli, whither he invited 
Colonel Malcolm to an interview, as one of his early 
friends, and endeavoured to obtain his aid in procuring a 
mitigation of the tornus of the engagement. Ho appeared, 
however, for a time, to Cave suHpcndcjd his complaints on 
this head, and to have divortod his thoughts to the nuduc- 
tion of the district of Sundur, for whicli object ha had 
been formerly promised the co-operation of tho British 
troops. The Oovornmont of Fort Hfc. George was Insfenw ted 
to comply with his request, and Colonel Munro, who had 
been nominated to the charge of tho ii owly-ceded districts 
of Darwar and Kusigal, was ordered to ostabli»sh tho 
Peshwa’s authority over the Jagir of Hundur. 

The groat advantages accruing to the Claokwar from the 
treaty of Poona, and the additional military obligations 
which it imposed upon his allies, wore considered to re- 
qiuro a revision af the engagements subsisting with that 
prince, so as to secure the whole of the Katliwar colleotionB 
to tho British Government, in order to provide for an 
augfeentation of the subsidiary foroi^ Although, not 
questioning the general expediency of ttm armngoments, 
the government of Baroda objected to the proposed con- 
dition% amd the oonclusion of the traaty did not take 
place till after th© war. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Plan and Purpo.m of the Campaign of 18I7“18. — imposi- 
tion of British Foi'ccs — In Jlimlnstan. — (Jraad Armg^ 

Centre — Right DiviHion . — Left J)inmo?L Babordmaie 
Detachments. — Beseree. — Armg of the Dekhin. — First 
Division,. — Eeeontf or llydemlnoL — Th ird. — Fotnih^ 
or Poona ' — ■ Fifth. — jteserve, — Events at Poonu. The 
Peshwah Diseonteiit.— Poona Division takes the, FlFd.— 

Force left in Vmdonments ndthilrairn to Kirki. — Mnnac-^ 
ing Appearances . — Explanation demanded.^ Peshmf 4 
Ultimatum. — The Residency destroyed. •— Mntth of Kirki. 

> — Peshwa defeated. — British Oficers seized b*j Maramhng 
Parties. — The Vaughans murdered.— liduru of (Jcneml 
Bmith to Poona. — Flight of the Pesfma. — Poum oceu^ 
pied. — Advance of the Third tfnd Fifth Ditfkmm nerom 
the F'crhadda.— Pmdaris drwen from, their hannU.— 

Uriion of the First and Third Dieisions under Eir T. 
J[idop,near Ujayin.-- ///* Rendfna.— Advonee of 

t/^c (hintre and Right Ih visions of the Anny of flindttnfnn 
towards (Dviddor. **» Treaty with Htndhia. — lltf.vagtu fff 
Cholera in the Centre Itieisitan — Change rf Position. 

— Dmppearance <f the IHmtsc. — l^indarm eat tiff from 
Qwaluvr. — Fiy Ummrds Kofah,-^^ Crertahn hy irtmrai 
Afarsh all, — A m ir Kh a n 1 ntim i dated. — D inha mis h k 
Troops. — Pindar k intercepted hy Cmmd ihmlin.— 

Mdurn to the Rovtk.— EncomUhmi hy (Moml Adams. 

Join JMkads Army, — Cheeioo fm toJawud.*-^Difimi- 
isked Mrmgdi of the Pindar is. 

T KI deteminaiioR of the Govornor-Cloneml to flCKilC If* 
military arraxigcmieutH fc»r the emdicfitloii of riup, f$, 
the Plttdari% and for tins anppn^mion of ilm predatory ^ 
system,, wan formed in the ohma of 1816, hut It wm im- Iwll*. 

praotieahl# to mny hi| daHigna into o|H?ratioii until Mhtr * 
the rainy »mmm of the following year, I'ho iiitervid wiw 
htmily oeonpW Ite awemWing and organising the troopg, 
and establishittf oontrolling nxilitary and |a)lifciettkntiioritj 
in tliosa quarters in #hioh I^a-d llaatiiip wm not pur* 
sonally present Thi prepratloiia wer# ooadtietol » 
tmoRtontatiousiy as po»ihl% k order that il# mm^ 

Ton* XL ' E 
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BOOK II. might he able to take the field at the appointed perioclj 
OHAP. rr. before those against whom they were directed, or any 

other power disposed to obstruct the policy of the British 

1817 . Government, should be prepared to o ff er serious opposition. 

The plan of the campaign was dictated by the geogra- 
phical position of the chief objects of hostility, the 
Pindaris, and by the disposition of the British resourooB. 
The territories of the chiefs of the freebooters, Karim and 
Cheetoo, were contrically situat'^d in the south of Malwa, 
being bounded on the east by the principality of Bhopal, 
on the south by the Nerbudda, on the west and north by 
the possessions of Sindhia and Holkar which miervenod 
between Guzorat and the Peshwa’s province of Kandosh, 
They were thus exjiosed on every side except the north, to 
an attack from the contiguous frontiers of states through 
which a ready access was open ierthe British forces, and 
although the privilege of marching an army through the 
dominions of Sindhia, had not been conceded by existing 
treaties, yet his promiso of co-operation had been plighted, 
and it was part of the pur^iOBos of the camt»ign to enforoo 
the fulfilment of this promiso, and compel him to throw 
open his country to the movements o|^the British diviskms* 
Further to the north, the pending arrangemontB with 
Jaypur and Amir Khan, admitted of the advance of troops 
in that quartor, with the intention of overawing both 
Sindhia and the Patan, protecting the Rajputs against their 
enmity, and preventing the escape of the Pindaris in a 
northerly direction, when they should have been expelled 
by the operations in the south from their haunts on the 
Nerbudda. 

On the side of Himlustan, the Bongabforcos were ar- 
rayed in four principal divisions. The centre divisiem 
consisting of three regiments of cavalry, one of His 

a Stye'S' foot, and eight battalions of Native infantry, 
detachments of artillery/ commanded by M^jo^ 
Genlr^ Brown, was assembled at Q^wnpur* Ji was ihtrd 
joined on the I4fcli of September by the Manpik of llai^ 
xngs, as Oommander-m-chief. The right division, undtr 

> Tlie troops fonninjr Oh* mtnmn His lUtli Lfgitt 

tod 7th r«imont8 N. C. aiinnigOovtmiorHoti^'OiI’M B<«{y Otmot. life 
H7th Kigt., awl of Native Infantry Hiv 2wi tutt. I«if. Ini halt. "Jlth, Mlilil, 
lull, Irt tmtt. Stlu ynd hatt. 1st, und brCt 95th, Utf halt, 'iflttu a link ft* 
tiaioa. IJetediuieiit of imrse a«U foot arttUary, awl 54 gw. 
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Major-General Donkin, was formed at Agra, and comprised 
two regiments of cavalry, one regiment of European, and 
tliree battalions of native infantry, with ariiileryd The 
left division, commanded by Major-Gtmeral Mar.diall, was 
in advance at Kalinjar, in Bimdelkhai id, and conhisied of 
one regiment of n<i,tivo cavalry, two corps of irregular 
horse, and five battalions of infantry, with gimB.“ On 
the left of this division, and consijiuting subordinate 
portions of it, were iwot small bodies, one at ^firzapur, 
under Bngadior-General Hai’dyman, and another, under 
Brigadier-General Toono on the frontiers of S<iuih Bcdiarp* 
the duty of these two corps being the defence of the 
British confines in the south-west, the prevention of any 
sudden inroad through Jiewa or Chota Nagpur, — and the 
line of frontier further south, through Eatnbhalpur and 
Cuttack, was considortKl to bo sufficiently pro too tad by 
the troops already stationed |j[i those provinces. The 
fourth, or reserve division, commanded by Hir B. (ioh- 
torl«:iy, was formed of one regiment Native cavalry, and 
two corps of irregular liorso, one ri'gimoni of Kuropeau, 
and five battalions of Native infantryd To i^ach of the 
dmsions mm) attaglied bodies of irregular liorst? ami 
foot, the (roops of several petty <dih'fs, who, by timir 
tenure, or by tn^aty, were botiml to furnish military eon- 
tingonts in time of war. In geiuu'al they achled iiitle to 
the real strengtli of the army, but their presence was mi 
indicathm of tlie extent of the British »way* 11m whole 
number of troops in* this quiirter anjonniod to above 
twenty-nine thousand foot, ami fourteen thousand hori% 
with one huudreil and forty guim, both horse and foot 
artillery. Thommtro division oimBod the Jumna on the 
Sdth ot October, and took up a position on iho 
rifor bit the 6th of November, wliere it was wpially ready 

* ltl» Bill Iftt K. C.» 06iriUiif)r''H how, ii«rt 

tCUW Wf &i flrtartrar aatl nhalimr, nn Muiaiity’ti Mlh raiu,, M. L Irt ImU. 
wth, wthnit Will, iwa hiun nuh, ik puis. 

^ 4l:h N. 0. tol'atii irtl limliilk hotm, N, t, M Imtt. ‘isttu lf*t hfttt. 

i»t Mt. irt, w afAti, nt lifitt, nii, gtms an 

» Thi wmlitfcl of fftit H, ITIli rwghrw'ftt S»4 

Sth K. l.,6 ifiwtj W# of Itewfi’s hf»ri««s thi* siHJoiiti of lli» 

Mtft slMll»*Ualitm of 4l;h K, I., Oiittiitiiittli 

ll<«©. ' 

* sml N. (1. two eof|^ ®f wiaaer'i Itn fflUt. wtltifitii, 
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to act against the Pindaris and the Mahratta states. On 
the right, General Donkin, by the 9th of November, ad- 
vanced to Dholpur, on the Chambal, where he threatened 
equally Sindhia and Amir Khan ; and, shut in between 
this division and the centre, the former chief had no 
alternative left but to disarm the British Government 
by submission to its will. The loft division wms intended, 
in communication with the Nagpur subsidiary force, to 
act upon the western extremit/'of the Pindari lino, and 
advanced, by the 12th of November, to Hagar, on the 
south-west angle of Biindelkhand. The reserve division, 
which was intended to cover Delhi, and 8up])ort the ne- 
gotiations with the Rajput stabjs, was posted on the 
27th of November at Rinvari, The two sniallm’ detach- 
ments, under Brigadier-Generals Hardyman and 4\jonG, 
assumed their respective stations ih tlie course of October 
and November. 

The army of tho Dekhin was under the command of 
Sir Thomas Ilislop, the Commander-in-Uhief at^tho 
Madras Presidency, who was also invested with full poli- 
tical powers within the sphere of his military opemtions. 
The force was distributed into hvo idivisions j the 
with the head-quarters, was formed of a detachment of 
European, and two regiments of Native cavalry j of a 
detachment of Euroi)ean infantry, tho Madras European 
regiment, and six battalions of Native infantry, besides 
artillery,^ Tho second, or Hyderabad division, was Com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Dovoton, and was compoied 
of one regiment of Native cavalry, one of European in- 
fantry, and six battalions of Native infantry, with horse 
and foot artillery, together with tho Berar and Hyderabad 
brigades.’* The third division, consisting of one raidmoni 
of Native cavalry, and a detachment of Native infantry 
with the Russell brigade, EHchpur brigade, and Mysore 
auxiliary horse, was commanded by llrigadier-Goneml 

^ Potachiaent of His Liiht 4th md «lh rrgimwti 

H.O,* Flank companies of H, Itoyal Scots, Mwlrioi ICtiropoM rofimwi 
H. I., 1st batt, 3rd, iKt haTtftUoh ISUa %nd hattatlfm I7th, Ut twttiilioa I4lh 
g»d battalion 6th, and Ut batt. of ttU : home artillery, md rwkot 

^ 6th roghooot N.O., His Maloaty’s Hoyitl Boots, 'iitd twitiAltoi llth# ittC 
battalion lath, ^ncl batt. Mth, Ut batt. llth, 'ind l«tt. 14Ui, 1« batt. Iffi| M 
batt. «nd, Borar brigade, four battalfons N.l. inurmod liorw, IlyilemW 
brigade, five companies Madras JRurop'dan ttgittomt, H. L, tit tett* lift, W 
batt. *i2iid, Ut batt bth. 



MOVEMENTS OF THE ARMY* 

Sir John Malcolm,^ The fourth or Poona division, was 
comruauded by Bngadier-Qoneral Lionel Smith, and coui- 
pxiscd one regiment of Native cavalry, a European regi- 
ment, six battalions of Native infantry, artillery, and a 
body of reformed Poona horse, under European <dileerrt.“ 
The iifth division consisting of the Nagpur subsidiary 
force, under Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, wjw comp»M»d 
of three corps of horse, besides the contingent of the 
Nawab of Bhopal, and sif battalions of Native infaiitryd 
Brigades wore left at i^ooua, llydiuubad, and Nagpur, ami 
a reserve division was formed from tlm force whic.li Innl 
been employed under Colonel Munro, at ilie d«Mire of the 
Peshwa, to reduce to his subjection the Zemindar eJ 
Sundur,'* The task was performed in the ciairse of Kovem- 
bor, and the trooi>s, having rcturncMl to the north ui the 
Tumbliadra, were assefiibled at C/hinur by the inidiilo of 
the following xnouili, under lirigadier-Chmend ih*ii/dcr. 
The lino of operations had Imhui coinplete<l by tie? form.- 
aiiffti of a respcKitablu force in <<uzorat, commanded by 
Major-Cuncral Sir W. <b Ktdr, which was b> advance, from 
the west, and etannmnicaie with the army of SJjc llelddn 
Tlfti aggregate of tk<*se ror<u‘s amonn(e<l to riijino fbut, 
and 18,0(K) horsg, witii (525 gims ; formin;' wilb Ihi B* o sd 
army a body of Jb‘J,(H)0 trodp.s, with l»no po'cc'. *jf ord- 
nance. 

It had been inbmdcd that the f(ivt»aiid ifdrd divi 4oiia 
shouhl croHH the Nerbmlda at Hindia mrly in I he 
paigu, but tiie nmvmnents of the tna^ps wtu*o flelayofl by 
tlws unusual duration of the monsoon, tfie ItnpMcsfaaabilify 
of the roads, and the swollen state of the rlvcrii, Eir 
Tkim« llblop'Jateo, was (kitaiiUHl at llyrbrabad by illnesuf, 
froAtlMi lith of August to the lat td* October. Ib)» piti- 
oeedfd to unwimc ilie command by the loth of Xtiv«*mtior, 

t Srd E C.t fivp Ut luitt. 5ltut N. !.» ari‘{ vts 14 

attd ted Kliclipur gidKi hem', iwid flvn^ ichI, 

My#f^ law#, 

^ ted N, 0. fCy Madno N. L *iii4 Udlt, 

BteiW b ftudfeMl. Irt, Ut imr. lut ted, *4iid t4U tiilo 
a fdh ted ciiii rigliiiittl H, <!. I4 laduUtt ituw, llwticAl Hi 4w4 t«*i| 
tjfttt. ICdli* litMfetlWo Ittwwl 2itd t»amt(ted, I,»L lottaliwa, 

* Ui« ttti#4 Wilhl #tti regfc, Jdialtai N, biirfeiieiift 

flank !»tt, N, U, tei'lwdit 4111, ted UsU, luih, tflw am 

fttmi Colcwwl Bltektr* mmm< BBudittmita Usik Itt llii iidtt, iiitf ti#* tf 
iimif rW imanrtaneit* • 

8 Ills I7tti llin f 4fm mU ItemlAf M, b, 

i«d Uretiddlw ist fldtt, Ittt, »tid tell, TiU, 
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BOOK TI. when tlie first and third divisions were in position at 

CHAP. VI, Harda, not far from the Ksouthern bank of the Nerbndda. 

The fifth division had advanced to IIoBoinabad, on the 

same river, not far from their right, by the 6th of the 
month. The second division had a position assigned to 
it in the neighbourhood of Akola, in order to protect the 
Berar frontier, and to support the troops in advance, as 
well as to observe Nagpur, where the disposition of the 
Raja had become an object of^ suspiciond Tho fourth 
division, tinder General Bmith, was directed to move 
towards Kandesh to defend tho Peshwa’s territory, or be 
at hand to act against him should his latent hostility 
break out into open violence. Its manifestation took 
place sooner than was anticipated. 

The treaty of Poona had scarcely been signed by Bajl 
Bao when he repented of the deed, and resumed with 
redoubled oagornoss tho hiiriguoH in which he liatl pre- 
viously been engaged, and his earnoHt endoavfmw to 
excite the Mahratta chiefs to give support to the Pindiris. 
At tho same time, under pretence of acting in concert 
with the British in their movements egainst those ma- 
rauders, he oommenoed an extraordinary levy of troSps 
md large bodies of horse and foot were ansemblml in tho 
vicinity of Poona by the end of October, tho iimolenco 
of whose conduct was sufficiently expressive of their 
master’s intentions. Active intrigues were also set on 
foot for tho seduction of the subsidiary force, and brilioi 
and menaces were employed to tempt tho men frran their 
allegiance.'^ Although these prooeeciingH were well known 

1 Lord Hastnip’ Nmrtttive, Pttpnru, Maliwitta War, Bliidtur 

says Dovetwn wa« dlrwOuI to move his hfad*<|iiartcrii to n |»8ition iti«u«dittto!y 
in tlje®re«j,r ol MiUkapor®, either above or below the Btr«r Ohttti, with ttt« 
view and powlUle netse'isity of besiegijjg A^lrgerh*— p. 40. 

^ The Veahwa’E wtewlea began to tamper with the trwps imrly In Aiigttit i 
their praetiew were Immediately wjHtmd hy the moit to thrir and 

they were laffered to oarry on the aegotlaCona, which ilM*y «lltl with awli 
smem* that the Twhwa fell into the roarr, latrg® siinw or mma^y ill*- 
trlbuted among them ? a dematiar of tho hth, fho was admitted to iit 
view with Eao and (Jokla, a lew daya l«ows th« attioM »t Ktrll, w«i 
promised land and titles if he roaW hflng over hfs nmn, fiml refidved ita 
thoiiiawl Bnjpeea, whioh ho immivwi to bla oomiiiaridftjg offtoor. ffry iiw 
were tempted to desert tlielr eoloura by offers of thlHiittfur^s dm^rthWi 
took place, but they were of wattvos of the Koiikan, wlm#‘ hoimw weft 
in places subject to tho UaNhwa or to (lokla* di»l who wore itUfiniflitoi ly 
viciknce threatened, or, in somo owoa, offered to «h«ir faitniifi. m 

doubt timt the Pediwa wiw hilly jHimm^ded that the d<«wtlbii wnwid I* 
general as srjmii as tho atdlon commencod, tind that iliti lwipr«i|«| ptwfffttlly 
contributed to IMI lilm into so dosinirate and fatal a friiftiitf * 



PESIIWA’S TREACIIERy. 

to the RosiJent, yoi, in. order to avoid emharrasbing the 
meditated operations against the Pindaris, and feeling 
confidoni reliauce on the fidelity of the Sipaliib, Mr. 
Elphinstono refrained from any exposure of the Peshwa’ii 
treacherous conduct, or from taking any steps, except 
those of general remonstrance, to counteract his projects. 
He allowed the main body of the subsidiary force, form- 
ing the fourth division, to march from its cantonmoiits, 
and retained in the viciiflty of Poona, no more than the 
portion usually stationed in the euviroim of the city. 
Geneml Smith, however, upon lus arrival on the coniine.ii 
of Kaadcsh, received advices of the threatening aspect of 
affairs at Poona, and the probable necessity of his return. 
He accordingly halted at Phultainba, on the (lodaveri, with 
an undersian<ling that should his communications with 
the Residency bo intd^mptod, ho should march imme- 
diately on Poona. % 

The force which had boon left at P<iona consisted of 
thrift batialioiiB of Rombay infantry, under (MIoucI Burr, 
a battalion of the Poona bngade of the PeskwifH own troops 
oilioored by Buropeans, under Miyor Ford, and two com- 
panies of Bengal Hipahis, forming ilm Ilcsiihmi’H guartl 
The Poona iidgade was cpiartered at Dapun, a viilago a 
short ilistanco on the west of Poona, 'rim n'gidar troops 
had formerly licen cantoned on the cast of iliii city, mid 
wore soparaiod by it and by the IVtuta-Mula river frmn the 
Eesidency, which lay on the north-west of Pwn% near 
the conlluenoe of the Mute and the Mitia rivo», the 
foimar coming from the north, the latter from iho Wii^ 
and both uniting off the north-west angle of the city. 
TOt# p^ition of the cantonments had long been regarded 
iS obJtciiotmMe, both in a military and political 
Situated mi the opposite side of Poona, an<l inconvenlontly 
oontlgucui to ilie town, tlmir communication with the 
Bisidehoy might easily be cut off; and they wm^ exposed 
to any iuddtn hostilet attack, as well its to the ifteidioiii 
induottce of the iiopulaiion of the capital It had lioeii, 
thortfom, for time piwt, reaolvod Ui move the troopi 
to Kirki, a villiip, about two miles north of Fooi% on th# 
»am0 siclo m th© itotileucy ; ami although ditached 
the latter !>y the mtivm of 4he ^lula river, which fm li- 
twean them, capable of r«uly with it by i 
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BOOK n. bridge over the stream. Dapuri, the statioa of tbe Pootm 
CHAV. VI. brig^e, being situated also on the same side of the oitjj 
“ and not far in the rear of Kirki, communication with it 
1S17. was easy. Baji Rao, who was too sagacious not to undei> 
stand the real motives of the change, had strenuously ob- 
jected to it ; but this was an additional argument in its 
favour, and due preparations having been made, the bat- 
talions under Colonel Burr marched from the old station, 
and encamped at Kirki on tho Ist of Novembor. The 
force had been joined on the preceding evening by the 
Bombay European regiment, and by detachmentB of tho 
65th regiment, and of Bombay artillery, on their march to 
join the 4th division. On the 5th of Novembor, a liglit 
battalion, which had been ordered back to Seroor by Uo- 
neral Smith, marched upon Poona with a thoimand of the 
auxiliary horse. Before their arrr/al tho aflair had boon 
decided. 

The intentions of thePoshwa to full upon tho llOHidenoy 
wore very currently reported during tho month of OciCber, 
and an extensive fooling of alarm pervaded the Capital : 
many persons (|uiticd Poona, and many more sent away 
their families and property: privatj^j intimations io<b# 
same effect, from individuals wlioso authority was unques- 
tionable, were received both by 1^1 r. Kiphinstone and some 
of his staff; but unwilling to precipitate a crisis, and 
doubting’ whether Baji Rao would have tho courage to 
hamrd so dosperate an enterprise, tluj liesident deemed it 
advisable to take no public noiicij of ilu) Peshwa’s pro- 
ceedings until they were too notorious, and too meiiaoiiig 
to ho longer disrogurdod* A large army had lK*en drawn 
up on tho south of the City, and parties Were thrown out 
towfi^ds the new cantonments, as if to cut off tl«^ com* 
muttieation between them and the Residency. Upon re*, 
quiring to know the obj<‘ct of these moveinmiiH, and 
iaaisting that the advanced parties shouhl be withdrawn 
a confidential servant of the Witoji Mali, wag 

deputed to the Eesidenoy with his master’s ulf hni*lutm 
The p0&hw% he said, having heard of the firrlvid of ifif 
reinforcamonts froln Boroor, was deiermimjd to bring 
things to an early settlement ; be tiesireci, tliorofort, lift 
tho^ European regiment should rtwume ite itiiirelg iim 
native brigade be reduced to its usual itroiigtl^ itid tht 
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cantonments removed to a place wbicli he hIiouIcI poiui BOOK II. 
out# If these terms were not ct>mplied wiilij the iVshwa chai‘. vi, 

would leave Poona, and not return until they were arsi'iiied 

to. The Resident replied that the march of tlie tnasps ifclT. 
had been necessitated by the Peshwa’s own preparatioiw, 
but that there was no wish to act hostihily agairtsi liiiii ; 
and tiiat if he would adhtjrc to his engagiituents, and send 
off his forces to the frontier, to serve with iho Ihitirtli 
troops, agreeably to the tconditions of tlio alliance, he 
would still be regarded as a friend. If, on the contrary, 
his troops persisted in pressing upon tint liriiisii |HHition, 
they would be attacked. Within an hour after W itoji\s 
return, largo bodies of troops b(‘gan to inovo towards the 
camp, and a battalion of (hdcLds eoniingent hinl |fre\ioinly 
taken up ground witliin half a mile of the Ikjsidency, 
between it and the cantenmentH. The liesidtad, therefore, 
deemed it advisable to tpiii the (|>nnor with his .suito and 
escort, and fording the Mula, jiroctHuli^d along its left bank 
to tlfcj bridge at Kirki, which h(‘- c4‘Oh.si'd, ant! joined tlm 
troops, Immediately upon his departuri*,, the Mahraitas 
onieretl the ihjsnlene.y gr«»unds, aiul |;»hindme<l nnd set 
liroHo the (hujlhngs.^ 

Tlie Pcnliwa’s army, coinpui.ed to amount lo ten ihnu« 
sand horse and as many fo<*t, had Iniim drawn up at the 
foot of the (lanes khand hills, immediately on the north- 
west of the town, their left resting lai the ItiliH, theif 
right on the Residency ; an immonho train of ordnsuiee 
protecteil the centre. 11m llmhwa movwfl iuit to an 
elevation, the Parbatl hill staith of Pomui, 4t Miane 
tinco, but commanding a view of the ibid, Tim tlrilkh 
fo»% consistinl of infantry only, was less tliaii ilirc# 
tkaiiftttd strong : ilm groumi in front of them, al thy ugli 
broken by mvincs, wiw not wholly unfav««trable to th# 
evolutions of tmvalry ; and a forward movement was cii,l« 
oulated to lend them into the midst of large btwiies of 
horse, which J^hey wouhl act at a diHadvaiiijigo, 

On the other hand, to await an attac-k was likely to pwi- 
duce a sens# of ilscouragement aimmg the troops, wliioli, 
combined with Ihi f#«lings that h«ul phsaildy been otigoii** 
dered by the tomptallitii to which their fidelity Iml Iwiiti 
recently eipoml, might bo foUowctl by datiprouidiiiirlliii* 

To endeavour to avoid an tn^cment, Mid* dtfoiid lb# 
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BOOK II. position, ‘would have the same, or worse effect, and would 
OHAP. VI. add to the coiifidenco and numbers of the enemy. Some 

days must elapse before offoctivc succour could be received, 

1817. and the interval was pregnant with disaster. In India, in 
particular, the boldest counsels are usually the wisest: 
hesitation has been frequently followed by defeat, and 
audacity, almost equivalent to temerity, has, as frequently, 
achieved triumph : it did so in the present instance, and, 
notwithstanding the immense llisparity of nurnbors, Mr, 
Elphinstone and Colonel Burr concurred in ordering a 
prompt advance against the Mahratta host. 

Having left a detachment with a few guns at the village 
of Kirki, to protect the baggage and the followers, the 
line moved onwards about a mile, and then halted until 
the Poona brigade from Dapuri shouhl come up. The 
centre was occupied by the European regiment, the Resi- 
dent’s escort, and a doip.chment of the Hixd Imttalion of 
the 6ih Bombay infantry. The £nd battalion of the 1st 
regiment formed the right wing, and the 1st of tW 7tli 
the left : each of the ex’taiior flanks was strengihened 
by two guns,^ On the approach of Major Ford with his 
brigade, the line again advanced, whf»n a heavy cannoiMe 
opened upon them from the enemy’s artillery, and masses 
of horse crowded on the flanks and passed round to the 
rear. A strong division, headed by More Idikshit, one of 
the Peshwa’s most distinguished officers, who, although 
always averse to the war, was faithful to his duty, reso- 
lutely charged the battalion from Dapuri, as it advanced 
on the right of the lino: throwing back its right wing, 
the battalion received the charge with a steady fire ; and 
the Mahratta horse, foiled in their attem|>t to break the 
line^^passed round the brigade towards liirki. There they 
were received with equal firmness by tho detachment 
posted for the defence of the village ; and Moro Dikthifc 
being killed by a cannon-ball, his followers, dishoarteno^ 
retired from the fieM* ^ 

On the left flank, a select bcaly of about three thouMud 
infantry, Arabs and Gosains, advanced in solid coluiin' 
against the 7th native regiment: they wore mot wife 
destructive fire, and fell back in cISnfuHiom The 
in their turn, pressed ti|>on tho fugitives, mi Wliiif into 
some disorder, wore charged and l^rotei by th# Mahmtto 
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horse : two oompmms of Europeans wore presently broir^^lit BOOK 11. 
up to thoir support, the cavalry was dnveu back, aiul the chap, vi, 

line was reforrnotl. The troops from Bapuri having now 

completely come up, the united force moved forward. As 
they advanced thcj Mahrattas retreated, and finally aban- 
doned tho victory to the British. Darknoas coming on, 
put a stop to pursuit, and tho troops retired to their po^ste 
at Kirld and Bapiiri. Thoir loss wuib inconsiderable, not 
more than nineiocait killed Snd Hixty-stjven wounded ; that 
of tho enemy was more severe, bohides Moro lilkshit, a 
Patan officer of rank was killed, and several chiefs were 
wounded. On the morning after tho action the troops 
from Seroor arrived , and as no danger cmild now accrue 
from delay, it was determined to wait for the arrival <jf 
General Smith before undertaking any further move- 
mentsd 

Tho main body of the I\rahrattOT, after tho «acfcion, with- 
drew to a spot about four miles to the cast of Foomt, ifm 
Posh^a havjiig Ixum with difficulty dissuadc-d by (fokla 
from Hying to Purandhar. Partie-s Bjirond ihrongh the 
couiitry» and sullied tljoir cauH<; }>y d(*t*d j of uhcIcsm and 
barlJarouH fisrocity. ihi the day after ih(j engagement, 
two officom coming from Bombay, (’orm^is Hunter and 
Morrisori, were attiuiked and plundered by hoUic Mahrat.U 
horsemen, and were taken prisoners aial seiit into the 
Konkam A hw days afierwardH, (Japtain Vaughan and 
hii breather, who ha<l rcseeutly eutmaal tho Ckuij|mny^S 
servico, having been sinularly reddmd and soi»)d ai 
Wargam, m^ero taken to Fatieitgao!!, *d>out iwenty-fouf 
from Poon|n and ihore hanged, by order f# the prin* 
elpal ifieAl officer. Abotti the satjut time, Llmiienatil 
Bkmi% of the Bombay Engirmars, who wits emt cat survity 
with a small escort, ww attiuskod and killed !>y a party cd 
Bhite itt Trimbak’s mirvkm ; bin, men foughr their way to 
a neighbouring village, of which the Ibailnun gave iheiu ► 
protection and ia? ©d tlniir lives* 


I Papers frem Mr. laimrt of Oolostl 

Bttff* pp. I Wi ias. "Tiii |Ctrli!.l wnn faunht tir* mii 

preeipltfincy of Ooki*. f lie after tho iimcr* in rti»| |n 

ItttfwHa aiith'Ipjitlns till irrr«4iiti#« Uiwimifttn 
ttiit liis foiitlflwife iin4 Iwpitffaw te wna- aJwiiA*4 m tim 

6f»t the 8i|«hi^ mul4 mn& Ufw ky or Hi* 

UW. 
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BOOK 11. The customai’y communications from Poona not having 
ciiAF. VI. arrived, General Smith inferred that hostilities had broken 

out, and immediately prepared to retrace his steps. He 

1S17. marched from Phulthamba on the 0th of Novemlier, and 
arrived at Ahmednagar on the 8th. From thence his 
march was harassed by the Peshwa’s horse, but no seriou| 
delay was occasioned, and he arrived at Poona on the J 2th. 
On the 14th, the force was eonceutraiecl on a spot between 
the biidgo of Kirki and the lef^bank of the urn ted stream 
of the Muta-Muia, opposite to the Peshwa's army, which 
had taken up its position on the ground of iiie old can- 
tonments. On the evening of the Idth, the army crosscMl 
the river in two principal (hvisioim : the one on the right, 
under General Hmith, at the coidhieiico of the streamh ; 
the other on the left, commanded by Colonel MihioH, at 
the Yell Lira ford. The passage M the first was eilbcted 
without opposition, iha.xWholo attention of the Mahrattas 
being directed against the second ; but their resistiuice 
was fruitless, and both divisions were in readinesif for a 
combined attack at daylight on the following morning. 
Their junction was efibetedj but on advancing towawls 
the Peshwa’s camp, it was found dewrtod. lie had rifidon 
of!‘ at two in the morning, and his troops had foilowtai, 
carrying off their guns, but leaving their tents standuig. 
and the greater pari of their stores and ammunition on 
the held. A few Arabs only had been left to guard tbo 
capital ; and as their expulsion would only have eaimod a 
needless waste of Iile, tluy wm-e ])nwaded upon to retire# 
It was with some ddliciilfy that the troops, Incensed by 
the burning of the Rtisidency, by which, much of their 
property had been destroyed, ami by Hie ignominious 
miMder of the Vaughans, could be rcHirained from fclia 
plunder of Poona; but the arrangements aiiopied for the 
purpose proved sucoessfid, and the cmpit4il of tlm Mith** 
rattas was (quietly taken posscsfiion of in the wmwo of the 
day. Hostilities wore, however, farrfrom their tcrmiiMitioad 
Baji Eao fled to Puramihar, and stimulated and supporltd 
by the courage and oouduot of (lokla,Hiiii cImrisliiMl liopti 
of baffling and tiring out Ms enemies and rocoverifig hli 
power. 

At the time at whioJi Ihtse tranHiioilanii at Poiaia took 

* Xteport fmn Brlgwlior OcuenU nianel Ifl, 
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place, tlio several divisions wore rapidly concentrating on BOOK II. 
the points to which they “were directed. chap. vi. 

The third and fifth divisions of the Madras army crosHctl 

the Norbiidda early in November. The former was to 
have been followed by the first division, but advices of tho 
tonsaciions at Poonah having reached Sir Thoimm IIislop, 
on tho I/>tb of November, he thought it advisable to re- 
turn to the southward ; desiring, however, the third divi- 
sion to advance, and taking possesMon of the fort of 
Hindia, which had been temporarily coded by Sindlda. 

Before he had proceeded many days on his routtt, Sir T. 

Hislop was overtaken by despatches from the i^farquis of 
Eastings, urgently enforcing his a<lhorenc«? to the orij^inal 
plan of tho campaign, and enjoining his inim(‘diaie march 
in a northerly direction. Accordingly, after making wioh 
arrangemcniH as he thought to bo rtjquinsl by tin* state of 
afiairs at Poona and Nagpur, th(|* Ckmimander-in-cluef of 
the army of ilui Bekliin, witli tho first <}i vision, retraced 
his Hf(*pH io tho Nerbiidda, and again crossisl tho river on 
ilio BUlJi of Noveinb(‘r. In the nnjun time, Sir John Eal- 
oolm had iraversiMl ila^ dfstrieJs chi<*{ly dependimt upon 
(jlnlibjo, ami recovore^l ])o.sseHsion (d* ilu* pluses winch iliO 
Pindaris had wroHied from Sindhia and tlu^ Nawab *f 
Bhopal. (h'oHsing the Kii'veni Uhat into Muhva, be ai*' 
at Aslita on the si I si of Nbivembm*, ami was in com , * 

cat/m« with the fifth <iivision umler Colonel Adiu 
after erosMing the Nerlmdda, on the Mill of F 
had advanced i»n the road io Httronj, in wliicii . 
the DiimMif Witeil MohammedlnM rotrcmfciifi ^ 
a coinmuniofttion wm ofamed with the left div* * 
garal army, whfeh was at Heili on the of h, 

Thise three corps were now, therefore, on the ' 
line of wiporiitlon, and, by their ijomnirrcnt triO' A ' 
had c!liv« thii Pimlaris from their hanntH, am! o. 
them to fly to the north and west. ''Phe country, ! ^ 
mmtmfWm fron^thosii maraudornmn^A the 
of the British ditacdimouts served m a new I 
which future opmtioni wens to rest. Accordingly ^ 

Marshall, with the life di vliion of the grand army. ' ‘ ^ 

to Bi'ironj, where he Ml#d till the 7th of 11 ^ 

th® iamo date, Colcmtl Aclama r«aefi#d f* 
ia the principality of Ko^ -®he third dl ! * 
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DuS\f J uT^ tmok of Ohoctoo’s 

amving at Burgerh, on the 
,W- '5T’ Malcolm learned that the Pin- 

^riH had doubled to the south, and, having arrived at 
Mahidpur, wore there encamped in the vicinity of Holkar^s 
WnT’ protection. The combined fo^es of 

Holkar and Uioetoo being too formidable to ho attacked 
by Sir John Maloom, with the detachment under his com- 
ornl?"' 1°^ towarik the south, and halted on the 
!• near Tajpur, to be at hand for the 

instnictions of Sir Thoma.s Hislop, who was again inarch- 
mg rapidly towards him. T^io f,r.st divi.sioa cnLod Malwa, 
on the road to Ujayin, on the 4th of Hocember ; Kir Tho- 
nias Ilislop wuH at Konkoir, and on the 7th at Uncliode 
whither ho had previously dctacheil u light division. On 

^^"'*■^i““f-“atlam^ witiiin eight miles of 
hii J. Malnohii H camp Slid not far from Ujayin. On the 

and the fust and third divisions marclmd post Ujayin, and 
crossing the Sipra at a fowl opposite the nortlwwU m2 
of the city, encamped on the loft hank of the river. ,JJi- 
roctions had been despatohoil to "ilir William G JKoir 

direction. The army was posted so as to command the 
^preach of Ujaym from the north, and the road to 
Mahidpur, whore lay Ilolkar’s iirniy, and the Oheotoo’s 
Imduris. It is mjcessary, however, now to advert to the 
movomoiits of thu army of Hindustan. ® 

Notwitlistomling the doelarations of Sindliia. that hn 
wim as much tlio enemy of the Pindann as the Slilh 
Qoyernment, and wm resolved to effect thoir extirpation 
"t ‘loNirahie an ohjock 

prooft of his wmmeenty wore daily forthcoming, and e2 
de*^ wore multipliod of his being in friend Iy„ommul 
wtion with all who were inimioal to the Uritish poww. 
Aoommot had boon entorod into with Ilolkar’s Govern, 
mont, having in view the soktiowloOgment of the Pwhwa’a 
suiireniacy, and a considorablo «««• of money, tw«tty4v« 
lakhs of rupees, h«l bm roooivKidffrom Ilaji Rao to siisS 
Sindhia to move to his toai^noo. Several opvoys flkwi 
Nopal, with^ letters, and two of Bindhla’s seal^ wm ar* 
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rested on their return at Bithur, in the course of Sep- 
tember ; 1 and letters and messengers from the Pindari 
chiefs were ooiistantij arriving at Uwalior, and men were 
enlisted with little attempt at secrecy for their service. 
It became necessary, therefore, to call upon Bindhia for 
unequivocal confirmation of his professed fnendship, or an 
avowal of his enmity. It had boon the purpose of Lord 
Hastings to have delayed x*equiring a catt^gorical answer 
to his demands, until it should have la*ea so <d>viousIy 
unsafe for Hindhia to decline a compliance, that his assent 
must be given or his destruction were certain ; and this 
intention was not altogether disappointed, aiihougli the 
announcement of the requisitions of the i »'ov©rnor-iieneral 
was made rather earlier than had been priqected. This 
had been rendered necessary by the fimt movements of 
the army of the l)okhin,and the arrangemoutH made in tlio 
end of September, for crossing yio Tapti into Sindlila’s 
territories. As the object and intent, of the proposed 
opor^ions could no longer be concealed, it wun deternuiKKl 
to come to a final nndersiauding with Sindhia, and ap- 
prise him fully of wjiat he was required to comply with. 
At 'the same time, t{io organixatiou of the (Iraud army, 
and the advance of the centre divisitm to a poMition suited 
both to menace (Iwalior and to intercept ail i‘omnumic*a- 
tion between it and the south, left the Maiiratta prince 
little <q>tion between an implicit actpuoHccnce in the 
demands of the British Oovornmeut, and the certainty 
of its prompt infliction of the imnalty incurred by hi» 
refusal. 

The ultimatum of the British (loverumeat and the draft 
of a k^iaty to Ub signed by him, were oommunleatiid to 
Sittdhi% towards the end of October. At this perioib th© 
Marquis of Hastings, with the centro division, crossed th® 
Jumif%anfd advanced towards the Hindh, cHtablislied his 


> Th® littiw Witt ttnwiiW t)®twcw*» th® <»r » SimnKrit MS, iwvti^rl 
at rtf*. Sfrt« ? tht* otn 

letirely t® ttw huaiwlrt wiiiWamiwH iHawttii SUidUiu mwl thi* MiiUriitta 
rrliiws. Tit® tatwtf w«^w ttstor^tl tt» gjrtrthht tn I iurtf4f . winif«fc 

wianMt, III tl» rtttW# white th# Uvaty tmUin* tllw'wwirt* 

Ihe (tetecjtton wMt atly th® (hmrt, #fni®ttali Attita I{#i«o llie 

thrmigh wh««ii with th® llatithnu ww tHtmitv ratrirt 

to Inwiitwia of ih® iniftiiiy , 

tlwt they w®r® mm wiw ytm initttteal Ui hli* f »ihilhS 

Wiw itkmt. It was ttprirt pl» #1 Eh4tmfitshi, tttei Ut® 

»«t of JH wm at tttewilittryAivf 
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BOOK 11. liead-quarters on that river, at the Seonda Ghat, on the 
OHAP. VI, 7th of November. On the Stii of the same month, the 

right division, commanded by General Donkin, took np the 

1817. position designed for it on the Chambal Each of these 
divisions was within two marches of Gwalior, when Sind- 
hia, isolated from all his best troops, which, iiiidor their 
refractory leaders were at a distance from their dis- 
regarded sovereign, and cut off from all communication 
with the Pindaris and the Pei!?hwa, was wholly unahle to 
oppose any resistance to so overwhelming a forccj, (jon- 
scious of his helplesness, he laid tiside all attemptH at 
subterfuge, and signed the treaty which had been pre- 
sented for his acceptance. 

By the engagement now entered into, Doulai Rao Sind- 
Ilia bound himself to employ his forces conjointly with 
those of the Britisli Gov(*riiment prosecuting (qiorations 
apinst, not only the i^imlaris, but all other Imdkm of asMo- 
elated freohooters, with tlie view of <Iestroying and pre- 
venting the renewal of the predatory system in 0ver|^|iart 
of India : to give no shelter or support to the Pludark, 
but to seize the persons of their leaders and deliver them 
up to the British Government, and jgysver to re*ftdmit^tho 
Pindaris, or any predatory bands, into his dominions, nor 
allow any of his ofhoera to countenance or support ilmnn 
In order to define the precise extent of his eo-oporation, 
in addition to the general ai<l to bo given by all \m civil 
and military fimcstionaries, Hindhia agreed to maintain a 
contingent; of five thousand horse, to servo with the Briilslt 
troops, and under British command, and to have an English 
ofiicer attached to each division of such troops as Iho 
channel of communication with the British commanding 
officer. The same offictu* was also to bo the medium of 
^ issuing the pay of the contingent, in order to soemre Ite 
being punctually discharged: the funds to !>o derived from 
the application to this purpose of the amount of the |«ii- 
dom paid to Sindhia and the inomhom of his family m 
administration, by the British Government, and by th# 
assignment to the latter of the tributes of Jodhpur Btin^ 
and Kota for a term of two years. In furthorarw© pf Ilf 
military operations of the British agaiiiit th© 

Sindhia oonsenteil to yield #o thetn the ttiii|ioMyfy 
pation of hk forts of Iliudia and to b# 
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after tlio \mr. It wiw also iluclared that tbo eiglitli article BOOK IL 
of tlio tniiii.j of 1811.% wim anoullod, and that the JiriliHli chaf. vi. 

Goveninioiii wm ai liberty to form oiigagoHiOiite with tiie 

fitate« of CJdaypur, ilodlspnr, Kofei, and oilier «ul>Btaiit!ve 1817. 
states 01 1 tlie leii I »ai ik < if the OhatnhaL All okirris md rights 
of Hiiulijia over states and chiefs^ clearly and Indisimtablj 
depoiidont on or tributary to him, were not to be inter- 
fered witli, and his eHtablidietl tribute from othiir states 
wore to be guaranteed to Him, bnt made pa}'abie through 
the British (in veriimynh In consideral ion of the Hfafui- 
ajak being bound to treat m enemies, also, any states 
against which it might become necessary to wage war, 
either on tioeount of its attacking one of the coiitraotfng 
parties, or aiding or protecting the Pindaris, the British 
Qovenmient promineci him a liberal share of the spoil that 
should be reaped by success, Tiiis treaty was oonohided 
on the (Itk of Novtunben The fuWlmont of the stipulation 
rospacting tlie contingent was delayed as long as it could 
bo w?hh diKumcy, but rather from the <iifriculties thrown 
in the way by subordinaie agents, than by Hindhia him- 
self. Tiio ?^laharaja, alihougli <lecpiy humiliated ly his 
OOtifpuIsory ahandoimmut <d' those whom he Iiad long 
regarded as his Horvants and d(‘p(UidanLs, and sincerely 
distessod by his compitste isolation from the IVsliwu, to 
whom he looked ufj witli hereditary regard as the head of 
the Mahmtia iwsociation, was too inchdeii’h too good- 
natured, and, too intelligcait, not to recognise the immuni- 
ties which tlie treaty wmforred upon him, tlio prcwfvatlon 
of hi# tributes, iha assistane® of the British In roduoinf 
hli disolaaliont feudatories and ofhocm to subjection, and 
hli , #*#Bi|rtlon rt*om the turbulence, danger, and nihi in 
wMch hl« wnnenions with his counirymen might 
hav# fatwlwl him. 

Tht Ofi^^mont with Hindhia had searcc.ly been c«>n- 
eluded whtsii ih« mm of the Itehwa’s treaoht?ry arrlvisl 
The ratmoatloi. of tlim treaty wm a fortunate ocmimmn^ 
for Hindhia,' Wi It proclmkd him from lisUudng to the 
advloo of those conwiidlars who woukl Ijavo urgtsl him te 
take up arms in tim Itehwak caum% and to whleh bl» 
natural prepossoibip incHtmd him, although ho mm 
withheld hy his prudotiob amb apprchonsioin It W» for* 
tunate, also, for the Batiih | for ^Ihottih iii 

?OUIL M 
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BOOK IL result was not doubtful, yet it might have been iuooiiV' 
CHAP. VI. niently retarded, as tbo powerful force, which threatenc 

Gwalior, was scarcely in a condition to have accomplishc 

1817. the objects for which it had approached that city ; it m 
decimated by disease. 

The malady known by the name of spasmoclio cholcr. 
evacuations of acrid biliary matter, accompanied by ftpai 
modic contractions of the abdominal muBclos, and a proi 
tration of strength, terminatir% frequently m the tofcj 
exhaustion of the vital functions, had boon known i 
India from the remotest periods, and had, at iimess, con 
mitted fearful ravages. Its efibcis, howt^ver, were i 
general, restricted to particular seasons and loeidiiies an 
were not so extensively (liflused as to attract notice o 
excite alarm. In the middle of 1H17, liowevac', the diseas 
assumed a new form, and hecmtio a wnlidy spread air 
fatal opidomio. It imi^c its hrsi appearanec in th 
eastern districts of Bengal, in May and Juno of that yeai 
and after extending itself gradually along ilio north *t)anl 
of the Ganges, througli Tirhut to Clhayapur, it orossod ihi 
rivor, and passing through Ilcwa, Ml witli peculiar virti 
leuce upon the centre division of tlj^i grand army, in lilo 
first week of November. After creeping about insidimmlj 
for several days among the lower classes of the camp fot 
lowers, and engaging little observation, it at once burs! 
forth with irresistible violence, and by tbo Uth of tin 
month had overspread ovcu*y part of the camp. Alihottgli 
the casualties were most numcrouH amongst the followott 
of the camp and the native s<ddiery, the ravages of the 
disease were not confiiKHl to the natives, but extended t4J 
Kuropoans of every rank.* The appalling features of the 
malady wore tho suddonucHH of its aeaisHion, ami the 
rapidity with which death ensued. No one felt Idnmoll 
sale for an hour, and yot, as there was no appf‘ftriincii of 
infection, the ofloors generally were active in iiMsmiiiig the 
medical establishment in adminiiiiiring mcHlichiw «id 

1 fkd anrt 143 men of the lr« 

mani. A«eordiii)^ to JUT, <J«rhyti» wtm wit« mmiug wiilt tti* mti$m 

diTteion,And wbewe pkn cf trmtiwnt wj»» li* tlii' »r»,f by 

of Uastingn, liiii Uoi wm atowhoiiww »if liy mu id Ui*^ §#« 
tol givorii »eorfit iiwtrttotionii to im burM in Mh mit, tlmt liN wlglil »t 
wld tu tb@ disooumiroatipnl: of or tin* to jiilii'* Ifei 

division ill itnoiipiriod Tnmm on 

surgeon an toe Bengal estotJiidjmoiiU CaieutWi isW# 
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relief to tlie Tlio wkolo camp put on the eliaracter HOOK iL 

an lioHpit.al ;»-*a mouniful nilcnco BuccecdcHl tO' tlie cmaf. vi. 
aiuniatin^ noto of preparation which liat! hiilierto ro- 
hraanle.d among the Unita : in place of the hri«k inarch of 
Koldierrf in the <j(>iii‘nlence of vigour, and in the pride of 
dihijipline, were to bo ftoon continuous and slowly moving 
trains of dt)WiieaHi mourners, carrying their comrades to 
tlio funoiul pyre, and expecting that their own turn would 
not he long delayed, liyon this spectacle ct*aHe<l; — the 
mortality iKscame so great, that hands were {nsuffieient to 
carry away the bodies, and they were tossed into the 
neighhouring ravines, or liastily committeil to a superficial 
grave on the spots wliero the sick had expiretl The sur- 
vivors then took alarm and deserted ilio encampment in 
crowds : many bore with them the seeds of the malinly, 
and the fleids ami reads for many miles round wore 
strewed with the dead. Oeidli and desertion were rapidly 
depopulating tlie camp, wlien, a?tor a few <lays of nnavaii- 
ingiHtrugghi against, the epideiditj, it was ileha'iniucd to 
try thti etlecf.H of a chang<t of situation. The army accord- 
ingly rein^graded in a, south easterly dirtiisiion, and after 
several iuiermt‘diate halls, cressed the. Itetwa, and en- 
camping upon its ^lofty ami thy banks at Ihadi, was 
relieved from pestilence, ’’rin*. disease illsappe.areiid 
Giiring iln» week of its greahst malignity it wjm ascer- 
tidned that seven Inmdrcd imd si.tiy-ftmr figliting men 
and eight thouoand hdlowers perished. 

Whetlmr it was in consfapnuice of any mwiret intrigue at 
HImihia’w court, m* tlnfm rtductanoo to believci that ho was 
In narmist in abandoning their cause* the PImlari teaders 
Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, dying from the cima- 
Wttiid advance of ihci <liviHi(nm under (jolomd Aflams ami 
Q«cm» 1 Wawhidl, marcluat in the diretdion of Gwalior, 
tnisting ki timl tJujro a shnltor and an idly. As stmu as 
their pitpct was known, mnasuroM were iaken to dtdeai it, 

* Tlic ti» Irf* llrtn'iiiip th • 2Sr«l (it KevinwlM't . A f<*w 

ftf ft sltelter imfihft di^ly nil I'luii at tU**! tuitp wfu* wfi 

teiaw^s irf It *ftif sm of mn'iwaitif f. Mr. Jftwlewm h iiKlOiwi te a%er.it 
itH ttel mwh ta Uw of Uft'iinty, m to Uip of 

iltf^ tilmum to wtriilfi liag In <«w a i«*piiUttrita^nk'h eltftwtor*- 

iw4 iti ftttttKi In notify of Ui« wbS'li U ftft«rwiiris ji fMiifS, iliil 

Itfoftrtimi* flmtettt i>r »» Umn ni w on tl# 

CJIwtwA-filortnw Itt Ult ftetttti yoAr*i lilTi tfU»» tart Wit. by 

AwNtmit-Sttrpwn 4* Mmlmm, 'Sr»wy to Uit tori* 
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BOOR II. without giving umbrage to Sindliia by appearing to doub 
OHAP. VI. his sincerity. A cavalry brigade, and a battalion of Nativs 

infantry were detached from the centre division towardi 

the Sindh, and they were followed, as soon as the rostorei 
health of the troops permitted, by the main body to th€ 
same river, but lower down on tho Sonari foul, within 
twenty-eight miles of Gwalior. The advanced guard waf 
thrown across the river, and by an inclination to the left 
intercepted all communicatioiF< on that lino between 
Sindhia and the Pindaris. This movement, and fche 
position of the second division on the Clianibul in hih 
rear, with tho tidings which came from ilio south, cm ip 
polled Doiilat Rao to submit to his faio, and to 
himself for tho formation of the contingent which lio 
had engaged to furnish, and which was very tardily 
organized. 

Tho forward movemont of ilio advance of tho centre 
division, under Uolonel rhilpot, had tho efieot of com- 
pelling Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed to aband(»n«'tho 
direct road to Gwalior, and turn off to tho north west in 
the direction of Kota. They were in oxpocktion of finding 
in the ruler of that country, or iii^Atnir Khan, wlnwe 
forces lay beyond it, protection if not aid. Zalim Sing, tho 
ruler of Kota, had entered into a close alliance with tho 
British Government, and he was little disposotl to incur 
any risk in favour of a power whieh he had no longer 
cause to dread. He, therefore, posted trof)pB so as to shut 
the passes into his country against the Pindaris, and they 
wore thuB ohligtid to gain admission by force. In thair 
first attempt they were foih^l, but they were suc<?eMHful in 
tho second, and carried tho Nim-Ghat nearl^ulana fiffcf?r a 
rospegtable resistance, ^hich with their former dwcoiii* 
fiture retarded thair progrtms and enabled ilieir piirsiii,<w 
to close tiiion them from various c|uarttu*H. 11to Piiidarl 
chiefs had been Mhiwed closely by (Imieral *\!iiK4iall 
with the left division of the grand aigny. Upon rcedfiiig 
information of tho route which they had CIciiml 
Marshall quitted Beronj on the Hfch of UiHscmbftr,iiiiit wllh 
a light portion of hi«5 force mclmd Oyrnwan mi Urn IMhf 
where he learned that tho main ImmIj of the Finclfirlfi wal 
but twenty-two miles distant |t Biidii 4M in Kobi, oa l|« 
oilier sido of ^thc Nim-Ulmi He again iiiowd iii puttiiit 
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on tlie niglit of tlic I3tli, but owing to tbe batliiesH of tlie BOOK IL 
roacirf, (lid not rp4tcli tho foot of ihoOhat until twoinnn, c)a ciun. vi. 
tbo 14tb. Aa «oon as tiio PindariH beard of the appmaoli — — 
of the force, they moved off with their families and 18^7, 
bagga^^o, loafing one thousand horse to cover their retreat. 

The British detachment crossed tho Ghat and came in 
sight (pi this body, which was charged by the cavalry 
under Colonel Newberry, and dispersed with some loss. 

The pursuit was resumed on the two following days to the 
Parbati rivc^r. 

In the meantime, General Donkin, with the right divi- 
sion, had (piitted tlie Ohambal, after leaving a guard at 
the fort of Dholpur, and, after a circuitous march, placed 
Mmsolf between the Fmdaris and Amir Kham At the 
same time, tho reserve of the grand army advanced to the 
south of Jaypur ; and General Oohterlony encamped in 
such a xwHition as to separate iltb two pnncixjal divisions 
of the Khan’s troops, wlio worcr thus intimidated into 
acqi?lcs<a3i uio in i.heir being disbanded, A loan of money 
was made to Amir Kluui to enable him to discharge their 
arrears, and an arrange-meni wiw authorised for reor- 
gaifi«ing a <‘onsidersdhe portion of the huu^e by taking it 
Iiiio British pay. By these means, Amir Khan and Ills 
chiefs were deprived of all c*in?use for longer delaying ids 
ratification of th«3 aillamw^ with tiio Britidi, and the aimh 
liilailon of his liatialioim exUnguisIusd tho hopos which 
the Binchu’is had cfmtmued to oherkh of tho assktiim^o of 
iha Paihaiu 

The fund seiilement with Amir Khan being thui 
tffocted, ClimeraJ Donkin returned to the left bank of tht 
CImmtial, and crossed It at GamakCllmt, eight miles 
north of Koiii, on the I3ih of Dci'fember. d’he rouii? fol- 
lowed by ih« Iltiflaris In their flight from Bdehidid, ky 
acroit the dtrecilon of (leneiid Donkink mandg not» many 
miles to th© north east ; and Inbu’nmUon of iheir proxim- 
ity rcaclmci Mm on hi# arrival at the river. Taking with 
him a light d'if Won, Ckmera! Donkin iwIviMteod by foiwl 
marclici to Kaktia tm tho westorn Hindh, where iieeoiniti 
of Ihi affair at BlchWII were recciveil, aiei it mm 
talnwl that the fiiirra of Kwlm Khan wm it41l in it» 
nolghbourlmofl, un 0 Ottioimi%%pi»afmiily, of tli« appivach 
of im iktttchmciii. Early on ttm I7th, the b%lpii© mm^ 
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BOOK II. xip witli tlie Pindaris, but the main body had ded, abau- 
CHAP.VL doning thoir baggage and their familias under a small 

party which immediately dispersed, leaving a quantity of 

property and Lai ki Begum, the wife of Kharim Khai^ in 
the hands of the victors. A largo party was also attacked 
and put to flight by Gardner’s horse, but Karim, with his 
main force, finding his advance to the north-west frus- 
trated, and hope of succour fron^ Zaliin Sing disappoiiitcKl, 
turned back, and, passing between the divisions of (:lonorals 
Donkin and Marshall, through the tract lying betwcf^i the 
Smdh and Parbati rivei*s, trustetl to make good his retreat 
to the south by Shirgerh and Gogal Ghapra. Ho was 
again out-manoeuvred, for although lio avoule<l the division 
of General ^Marshall, which had advamunl towards tlio 
direction of his retreat, he fidLiipon the line of Go!. 
Adams’s route, which had led by (legal ( diapra to Jhilwara 
on the Par]>aii, whore %e had arrived the Kith of 
December. This compelKl the Pindaris to change 
course, and croBsing tho Ixcad of the column, they moved 
off to tho south-west. They hatl purposely loft behind 
ovei^ thing that could retard their flight : all thos«> of pto 
party, who wore badly mounted ataf oqnif)|>ed, di»f>or«t’d, 
and none but the most efficient cavalry remained witli tho 
leaders. The number of tho Durra was reduoc^d to iittk^ 
more than two thousand. As soon as Golonol Adanw 
heard of thoir course, ho despatched his cavalry under 
Major Clarke, who overtook ami routtnl a party at FiplL 
Tho main body, however, kept in advaneo, anil imchiid 
Rajgerh Patan greatly dispirited and diMuniicMl, on the 2l«t. 
On tho same day, Major Glarkc rojiamnl Guloiud Ailamson 
his march to Ekkair, where ho arrived on the 22m i, and 
was obliged by heavy mirm to halt iluring the foliowbig 
day. A party of Pindaris, four hundrial stroiig, wiw Imrii 
heard of, descending the ^l^ara Ghat, and wm piirsiiefl and 
out up by Captain Itohorts witli tho Ist Httliilla lior»e. 
The fugitive Durras continuing timfr flight, returiteil iiffiir 
various divergent movomonia, to the tipper eoiiwo of ilin 
Ohamhal, which they crossed to Join tliii nmmlm pi 
HolkaPs army. Colonel Adams following hanl ihidr 
track, although greatly delayed by bad wiifttlinr «id Imut- 
floiont supplies, reached Oan^raiir <«i tho flth of lamiaryi 
and halted tliere for mim days to allow Itli koop to rcit 
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after the fatigue wliicli they had undergone ; the ohjects BOOK II. 
of lii« movomentH having boon completely effected by the ohaf, vn 

retreat of the remains of JECarim and Wasil Mohaiamed*s — 

Diimw to the Boiitln 

The Pindari Cheotoo, although h© had fallen in with 
Ilolkar’s arm, and reiiiforcjod it with part of Ms folio wem, 
did not long remain in its vicinity. Interposing that force 
botwc«n him and his pnrduers, ho kept his principal party 
together In the country c;n the west bank of the Uhambal 
in the upper part of its course, but the British detach-* 
ments closing roun<l him com]>elled him to sinft his 
<|imrtem. Ho returned towards the jiorth, and during the 
latter days of December was oucarnpod at Bingoliy in a 
rugged country between Bundi and Kota, not more than 
twonbydive miles soubli-wost from the town of Kota, the 
jioople of tim country, jvhose sympabhies were in general 
erdisted in favour of the Pindaric, providing him with sup- 
plies and information. He not long unmolested. 

<ler»‘ral Donkin, who still coniintied in the neighbourhood, 

Heeured iht* passes into Bundi, and advanced to the Uynta 
UhaU (5h{H‘toowas no longer within his reach. Jesy^ant 
Hat* Hhao of ffa\vad, 4 *no ofSindirais olheers, but, as usual, 

©xereiMittg indeptmdimt authority within hm own disiricis, 
inviti^d ilie Pmdari to take shelter in iiis <*wn country, 
having given him and his folhavers an asylum for their 
property and faimliew tn the* thickets adjacatnfc to tint fort 
of Kanifdmer, in iMowar. Although, however, the final 
wiirpat.ion of the freobootem was not yet imcomplishcd, 
imporfcfiut advimtagcH harl been aeeurfnl by the judicimw- 
mm and fwiiviiy of the combined oporatiarw against thcim 
By tlMt«rflvaiiC4fof the first and third <livmion» of the army 
of ilift flokliin, and Hie Hank nmvoment of the fifth, iht^ 
llttdarli hail been driven from their ImuniH mi the Nm*- 
bwdda. By a serwouahle forward movement of a deiiwsh- 
mciit of a ctairi'i of the graml army, they had bemi pro- 
Vittted from iimktng^ their way io (Iwidior, and iitwl boon 
eompelliMl to turn off towards the mirth- wimt, in the hop© 
of tindittg iholUir in Kota, or with Amir Khan. Ulfwoly 
followed by t!i« fifth division of the Hokhiii army, and tlwi 
liiffc wing of til# g»nd army from the west ami wiiith | they 
worn cut off from Ihi nortlifnHiours© by ilm right dlvWoa 
of th# army of and ©bllgiid thim* 
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MalwH 1 I wmm boundaries pf 

^ 1 liarawl, repoaledly 

suipmed, and had suffered severe loss. Tiieir uumbers 
had been greatly diminished, and they were now r^uced 
to afew scattered, feeble, and dispirited banL, hlpls^f 

venriM ormo?7 through the intor- 

KV«iw° ^ T protectors than any who wore 

likely to come forward in their defence 


CHAPTER VIL 

Transactions at Ncuipur. — Discontent of Apn Duhcl, — 
^ceptspuUicl,/ Ilonorarp Distinctions fiJn the Peslma. 
joMe Indications. — I’nipwrations for Defence — 

Mws. —Ilcsidencp atfucked.-- Action of Hitahttldi — 
Mahrattas defeated. -* Negotiations.— AniJl of 
noral Doveton wii/i th Seeond Division of tit, t£tn 
at Nagpur.— Advanee of ifoMred Ilardumm’s 
f^on.- Action of Jabedpui- ftl 
A/«iw ca Nctgpur. — Tsnns offereiS, to tlio Itmc^Apa 
&aM comes ^nto the British Hm. — Action J‘ Nagjm- 

gmm.son. — Cay stormed.— Failure of the lUtac.k — 
Terms granted, and Nagpur emulated,. — DrovMoml 
J^gagement with the Itoja. - Poliey of the (Sof 
Jlolhar.- Intrigues with the PeshwiJ. Profm!^ts ff 

.f — ■^^ostdities with the Bntish. — Battle 
of ^Mtdadpw. — Adfunee of Sir Thomas I/islun — 
Joined by the Ovserut Division. —Sir John Vni,- / / " / 
imhed in pursuit of IMkar.l 

ilmdat/oH 

mmit M 4ir, — r&turm tQ the MotirntMa ^ 

~Tm Temm.-AgJn film. 
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them m Mhr>im^ am! Gomhhpnr, — Ge/i'^ral 
Brtmih marck& mpimni JawmL — J^mant llm) Bhm) 
surteadem. Fork ti^ JIrwar rccommi. — Tm^pM utukr 
mliiifirp Ohkf$ ifi Mid mi diqmrMd. — Order restored in 
the Ttrritorm of IMkar. — O/wri/^tlo/iB atjalmt the 
Fahma* ■— Oensral S/dith marchen to Fiimddhar, 
Fmhma nireetU towimk the Fourees of the (JodaaerL-^ 
Joined bp TrmhaL’^titmrtd Smith cuU off hk dliyld to 
lifjmu. lie falls hack towa7*ils Poona. — Captam 
Stmmtofi detached to rdnforcc the Troops at the OapUed. 
•-^F^aUs in with the Fmhwak Ar/ap.—Urdiiani Action cd 
Kompam* — • Q moral Smith rcturm to Seroor. — Peshwa 
tnrm off to the Fast. — Punmd hp tfw ikserm, — Joumd 
bij^e Fourth Pi&liioa. — PomsBmn, taken of Satara. — 

Tim Raja prodamed.^Pe$hwa formally depmmlr-^iMah^ 
miim Forts reduced. •-^"'Sinlth remmm his ParsuiL^-^Over-^ 
takes the Peshma at Ashti . — Umalry Action at AsktL — 
Aiakratta Ihrse defeated . — Qokla killed. — The Moja 
qf^Siiiura rmened. — Pajl Maok Followers leaec hm . — 

The Soiithet'n Phiefs snbiniL — lie Jlics to ike. jVorth . — 
Hemmed in bcitecen the Ihitish Dtemons.-— Pivisvs tojhe 
Mmt to Join the Risjtt of yiojpnr at (^handa. — » Vhanda 
CO erred. lb to preened by (fvne^rfi! I href on, — Falls 

Upon Poiomd idoms, ///.*? leholc Form broken IJc 
escapes. Flies to ward n Borhon par, — Slate tf the Mali- 

ratia TcrritorlrH.>-‘^(kdotl Dktricts in eh a rye of (hdoad 
Maura. Hk itperutkms.-^OryoiJm a Local Militia* 
^^ikdtices the osiylthQuriiaj didrkti. *— Ueinforcml*-^ 
Vmptorm Umimm mod Iklgmn* — - Assmms mtmomd of 
^ limmte* «** iakmk — Raja of Satam formally 

(ihimd Mmiro marches aymnst Skoloymn 
Pmhwdi infantry defeated and dkpcr$HL'-^TIm 
Fold MfrcMilml -*« O per at km n in thn Konhm. Mcdm-^ 
th» of IMyorh. (Joimiry between the Bkkm and 
Mrkhm Mime* occupied. 

m 

W IIII^E fefe# figlil iitid wing of i!ui CImnrI ariiiy, aiirl m 
ill© iftti fiifW©lt ai ih® ftniiy <jf ib© Ib4ikin wur® c» 
©Kt|d«yecl III ®to«log tbtt Fiitikm front ilwi iiit® id ill® •*- 
(JbfiiiibfiJ, «Hi front Wi^torii Mjtlwn ; ibi* oilwr illviiiioiifi «f 
III© ariiiy Ita^l wipgt# in loMUIltlw wifcli pitwiikw 

of II diflbroiit Tliti rolwni of lbi%f«iirtb ill? 
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BOOK IL sion to Poona, has been described. Yhe second was shortly 
CHAP, vxu afterwards recalled to Nagpur, The first and third divi- 

- sions which we left at Ujayin, were speedily involved in a 

1817. conflict with the army of the Holkar state, which wm en- 
camped in thoir vicinity. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to ofier an account of the transactions at those two 
places. 

For some time after the accession of Apa Baheb to the 
throne of Nagpur, he was profuse in his expressions of 
gi’atitude to the allies, through whose support, chicslly, ho 
had succeeded to an authority which, although undouhtedly 
his by right of affinity, would have boon disputed !>/ an 
adverse and powerful faction, if ho had been left to his 
unassisted resources. Ayell aware that this was the ease, 
ho expressed, and jirohably felt, for a time, sincere devo- 
tion to the British alliance. iIe*^oon changed his tone, 
Tlio conditions of the f^'oaty wore .somewhat severe, and 
the amount of the siibwdy exceeded a due proportion of 
the revenues of the country. The charge of the^oon- 
tingont was an additiiin to a burthen alroaiiy too weighty 
for the state, and the Raja had some grounds for eomplidn- 
ing of the oostlinoss of his now friends.* There wa^ no 
disinclination to disregard his representations on tins 
head ; and it was in contemplation to dispense with part 
of the contingent, and reduce the amount of the subsidy, 
or provide for it by tcirriiorial cessions. The impatience 
and folly of Apa Salieb procliuhsd an amicable 
inent. 

The propensity to intrigue, so sirildngly characteristic 
of the Mahratias, exisiod in all Its nati<mal activity in fciio 
Baja of Nagpur ; an«l, although the Hii|tuIaiioriH of tim 
treaty whicli he had recently signed, w^stricted Inin 
from holding oommunioatioim with other prineoH, except# 
With the privity and sanction <jf th«i liesideni, he was 
speedily involviKl in a web of secret negtiiiafitm with 
Smdhia, the Beshwa, and oven with the Piiidaria, llm 
first rupture with Baji Bao, and tlm treaty of Por»na which 
followed, struck him with alarm, and he enileavoiirinl I# 
rotriove the error he had <Jonnintted by the iiicfei soteail 

* Th« wh<»te of tlir tii 

twenty ami tidrty lakai » lUiU mw imuf itwi »i«4Wiil ef ilif 
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assttrarica«s tlie tmtli of whicli he iiiTokei! the roanos of BOOK It 
his faihfu* and his household gods to attestj of hiw iiii** oiiaf. vu. 

Bhakan fhhdifcy to hi« engagemcutH, his affection for the ^ 

person of the Iteidoni, and his fervent attMjhment to tlie 
BritiHh Clovamment, Some steps were taken to prove his 
veracity by the formation of the contingent ; hut tlioy 
were twmsient and delusive, and Apa Balieh soon reverted 
tf^ a tjoursc of treachery which could not fail to terminate 
in hiH own destruction. 

Cn |irt)|K>rtion as the state of affairs at Poona hastened 
towards a crisis, the coimexiou with the ilaja of Nagpur 
as&uracd a tuore tmeasy character. The Ministers who 
had negotiated the Hubsidiary treaty were disgraced : 
others known to be ujifriondly to the British interests 
wore appointed : troops were levied upm the pretext tff 
completing the stipulated contingent, hut in violation of 
the i5cin{liti{nm of the treaty, no ^ information respecting 
mini hers anti composition was im]»artc*d to the He- 
side, in. The eommnnie.ationH witli Poona were mont fre- 
quent than tiVtn*, and, as the hest.iiti purposes t>f ilie 
Ptsshwa wt*rt^ nt»w ilmroughly as ‘(‘Hained, any interternrhe 
with him wa,s neerssrjriiy to he e,i>nsider<‘tl as tividtmet* of 
equaliy Inimiral designs. At- laoi, iva if io puielaim hi.i 
aliegmncij to the repuhrd htsutl of the Mahraita e-onfed«*- 
mey, Iti dtfiance of hm relaiiona with the Ihitish, the Haja 
accepted from ilm Peshwa tiie title of Senapafi, or com-* 
nmnilfU’dri-cliicf, and ii dress of Imnour with width he wits 
puhli<dy investml on tin* i4th of November, afi(»r the 
attoik upon the British Residency at Poona, on the fiih, 
known to ||tive taken pto^ The ceremony was pnr- 
forttwl with duo honour, in the pfesencci of the Haja’s 
army, which was eneampml on west side of ihe^dfy. 

<hi iliii odcwton, the Haja hoisted the Kmi Paikfi, the 
goldillt Iwinnr of the M ah rat ta empire. Ah if inieudiug 
te add iitmikiry to defiaiieo, the Haja invited the He.ddimt 
to b# prifWin^ or to cfepute some officer of his stafr, iwal 
rtif|miHted that $> wdiifco might lie finnl by the iriio|w of 
till? stitwidiary forci»i declaring that Im^naw no rimson why 
the cerwiiriiy «lioiikl disturb the good undtirstittidifig tliai 
iulwisted betwfieii him and his allies, and affirming tft»t 
ho hinl no tlioiight of giflig ihoin afthneo, To Mii 
tnoiimitt he protested lliat h# ttillotw te |ir»* 
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BOOK n. serve the friondsliip of the Bosideut, and was fully pre- 
CHAP. viL pared to conform to the pleasure of the British Qovernmcnt 

in all things, hoping that some relaxation of the conditions 

of the treaty might he admitted in his favour* These 
proceedings had not passed without meeting with the 
earnest remonstrances of the Besidont, and his announce- 
ment of thoir inevitable consequences. All personal in- 
tercourse ceased between him and the court : on the otluy 
hand, the communication betv^en the Besidency and the 
city was interdicted, and finally, on the morning of the 
SOfch of November, armed men were stationed ojiposito to 
the British linos, and guns pointed against them. Htill, 
however, messages were sent to the Hesideui proposing 
terms on which a reconciliation inigh}- yet take place, but 
they were justly regarded as delusive, and the ihija was 
told that unless lie returned into the city immediately, 
and discontinued his q^ilitary operations without delay, 
no negotiations could ho entortained. These prolimitmry 
conditions being disregarded, the llesklent, ^!r* 
prepared to encounter an attack, wlnoh he had some dayM 
past been induced to believe was contemplated, and which 
was now evidently on the ev© of per|>etraiion. * 

The greater part of the Berar subsidiary force had 
already taken the field, and there remained within roach 
a detachment whioh had boon posted at Barniek, about 
three miles distant, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Scott, consisting of two battalions of Midim 
Sipahis, the first of iJio 20th, and first of the 24th wgi- 
monts of Native infantry ; a dotachunuit of Buropoanfoot 
and of Native horse artillery, aiul three troops of thtt nth 
Bengal cavalry. These, upon the Besideld/s reifuisitiim, 
marched on the 2fith, to the llesideiu‘y groiyidsi, and were 
there joined by the e*icort, consisting «jf a!)out four hun- 
dred men, with two guns, two oompauiiis at Ikmgid in* 
fantry, and a few iroopers of the Madras Jiorsif, On ilm 
morning of the SOth, they were pli«ed in pe/jitJon m tlit 
Sitabaldi hihs. 

The houses and groundn oooupiod by tlu* liiwtiiint iiitti 
his suite were situltod beyond the cif)' <4* Nngpiir, on the 
west. They were separated from the subiirbii i4* Ni^ptir 
by the Hitabaldl lulls, a lowi^tiigr of iifiiiti*4l riim 

ning north imd south, and oonsiuUug iT iwti okimilow at 
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©itlier exiri'iiiity, Jibfiiit four himdred yanls apaii, con- BOOK If. 
necfcecl by a lower iblgo, mtmn which laj the public road. aiAp. ?ii^ 

The two lii^^hfst poititH had an elevation <T not inore than — 

a hiiiHlred foot, and w(*re of different form and extent, 1S17. 
Tile souflttTiiiiifKit, which wan the larger the tw'O, -was 
level ; iin widfjst extent on the mmiinit was about two 
hundred and <%hiy yanin from east to west. It was 
covered with tombs. The Boialler hill, at the nfU’iherri 
eitrc*niit;y, was conicid and i:iarrow at the huiiimit, being 
about one* hundml feet long, by not more tliun hoventeen 
broad The slope r^f Iiefh liills was easy of asiamt, except 
in a few places where they had been hcarpt‘d for (piarrieH. 

Cloio along the wcHiern basis of the whole lunge tsxtonded 
the llesideuey ; the huts of the escort being situated at 
the foot of the nortlimm elevation. 'Idio sevend houHCE 
and offtceH occupied ther reniamdor, looking west over a 
HpaciouH plain, (hi the otluu ihr^e Bides, ahaig the bane 
of the hills, wiue iialivi* and jiouBeB imgularly diH- 
poHC«k> East of th«in <‘\iend(‘d ilie city, and beyond the 
city, spread ties Mali rati a camp, stretching round from the 
Cftni to the jandh, about lliree ndles from Silabsddi. 

fiifihe dinpor.ition made by bi<*iii<m.uitrCt)Ionel Sc^oii of 
Ids small force, the leas«‘r bill wati occupied by the Int 
bailalton of the iilih, \\ifb two six’-poundera tlmwn up on 
it« iimiheni declivity. The Int of tht^ LhHIt, wiili one 
coinpiiiiy of the Here posbal cm the larger emiuenee, 
facing east and south, (huj hundred men of the escort 
dtdendcfl its weidern side, iind the mnt went sfeatioried in 
gttiird fht^ llesideucy dwellings^ which had been fttied lor 
itfericii Wfd! m limn and meauB allowed The ihn» 
iro«|#» of c‘Avii!rf, with the mtiidl party of the Miwlntii 
bmly gtiiinl, were formed on the plaip ill front of the |te« 
ilileticy* Tli« whole force was about omt thousand thrciii 
liiitidretl if rung. Tim nnmlwrs of the MahratfaB wetii 
coittpiitod ftt# twelve lliousaud home, and eight ihousand 
fiMif, the biter liiciwlitig three thouHand Amh«,* 

Dining fclio fmnmmt of the iWiih, notwitlmtandiug the 
recelpl of piiclfic feum the llaja, Urge riiitSHWM of 

caviiby wwn mmi i^'preiuliug theimBtdveB fiimig ilm pliiht to 
tlif» west of tlie itesfdifiicy, whik on the uhlit of the clt>y, 
iiifiititry liiid ipms were taking up pooiUmm tmuiachig llt« 

* war , • 
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BOOK IL hills. Towards sunset, Mr, Jenkins was visited by two of 

i'HAF.vii, the Eaja’s ministers, Karajan ikiiidit, and Narayanji 

— ~ Nagria; the latter was oim of the principal of the war 
faction ; the former was friendly to the British. To them 
the Besident repeated his deinands that all hostile prepa- 
rations should be counterniainhHl an a preliminary to any 
negotiations ; but, before he could ahcertain iho object of 
their coming, or the extent of tiieir powers, tho fiihig had 
commenced, and ho repairti^l to the mnw of ao4Jon. 
Narayanji returned to tho Baja: liis collt‘agne prohni’od 
sharing iho foriunos of tho lh‘Hi(hmi 
The abrupt termination rjf tills unproductive mission 
originated with tho Arab mttreenarics in the Hcrvice of 
Kagpur, who opened a smart fne^ nmskeiiy upon the 
easierii face of' iiie souihorn hill ; it was prc'sentiy folhivuui 
by a similar attack upon the northern <aironiiiy «>f iho 
ridge, the eiuiiny tiring under cover of tho huts and 
the quarries along tho^skirts of tho hill Their fire was 
roplioil to witli spirif, and a conflict commenced ^vlnch 
continued througliout the night, Tho principal etCrk of 
the enemy were directed agaimt the wn«abr hill on fho 
right, and they made repeated attempts to carry the ikisL 
These wew as resolutely repukedfbut not without loss. 
The ofhoer commanding, Captain Badler, was killed, i«iil 
the 24th had sufored so severely, that about one otelock it 
was considered advisable to withdraw the hattelion te the 
right of tho position, replacing it by part of the S)th, mui 
the escort uudor Captain IJoyd, who cndoaviumxl to 
strongihen his jiost by a slight brtiist-work of grain bags 
on iho sumniii of iln^ hill to which it became necessary to 
limit tho defence 1 the Arabs increaningin number and in 
confidence along the lUHiiivity, aithougii repinttedlv driven 
down by the charges of the defachment. The firing w^ui 
maintained thoughout tho night upon both exiremifirs of 
the line, but with loss effect up<m tlie right, ihn 
wore there sheltered by tho greater exhsnt of ihn Mummit, 
and by the tomb-Htones on its suifaea 
JJunng the night, tho wimio of the army 

which had hitlurto taken no part in iho l•l^gllge|^ioilL 
moved out into tho plain, and m they «jxtimd«Ml In ii with 
circle round the south and west, weredlHtinrfiy ilwiiftrniWe 
by iho light of the moon, tho lllumlnatiiiii alibrAtcl by tliii 
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firing on eitlicir Hide, and the oonfiagratioii of the Aral) BOOK II. 
huts : at dawn of the ii7th they occupied the plain in dark, ceaf. vie 

demo uuiHHm of horee, iuteraperaed with consideiuljle 

bodic'H of infantry, and a numerouH artillery* They ah- 
Biaiiifd, however, from any Hcrioas demomtration against 
the iiGhidoiioy,ainl wore contented to remain speotatow of 
the action, which «till continued along the hilk, where ap- 
pfiarancfs began to assunie an aspect most unfavourable 
t<j the liritiHk By ffv.vmi in the morning, nine pieouH of 
iiriillery wore brtaight to bear uj>on the nortiu^rn ominciice, 
to wdiich the detachment could make no eflkdive return 
from the two guns in their possession. Betwmm nine and 
ten, one of them was dkable<l and witlidrawn to the rear, 
which the Arabs observing, they rushed impetuously up 
the hill, and in spite of tlieir resistantic, drove the defenders 
from the summit, (kins wetre immediately brought up 
and dimtiad against tiu‘ right of the British hue, which 
thus laiti liare to a Bank cauuoua(T<i from a rather superior 
el«viiif4on, sulfcnsl Hevurtdy, ami oMcm’s and men fell fast 
befort^ ilui enemy’s line Some of the, Arabs erossed ibo 
lull and set ilio huis (»r tin* eseort at its western base on 
while others, hoMly advammi;» along the ridge, plauhed 
their siandards wit Inn sev(‘nh^ or eighty yards of ilm 
soutfmru elevation, d’he enem^ in the plain were, al ‘O, in 
movement ; tlie masseii were elosing round flic ri*ar of the 
position, and their gnus lowi hegtin to taki? etlktt upon tim 
cavalry stationed hr the Residt'ucy grounds, dhe prr),npi.Hi 
wm glomny, when the day wiw mh»omcd by a widbtmicti 
ftiid gidlwrt exploit.^ Being galled by ilm ©neriiyk flrt, 

Captain 3♦‘lkgt)raldt in disregartl of the mtlcrs which had 
cmiimamhid lil» to stand firm,* resolved to make a dash 
i^allWl ilie horse and gum most In mlvanco, fwid with his 
thr«# froofw of Ikingid cavalry, amf twenty-live men elf the 
MiMl» katy--gttartl, he ruslmii upon tim forenmst mass of 
ihf 08 ®ittiyk hmm The charge wm irresistible, the un- 
wieldy oolumtt wm rennaiodly |sinctmiod aial brolen, ami 
tntlrtly diiper»<«i Trwlr guns wort) rnmnl and diniotcd 
againit th® ftiflMfw, and before thii miomy had rccovertHl 
from their Oaptidn Fit7#indd with lii« trophies 

* Hite fc net afftlred l»r Ur. I*fawv j tm In iti« «• 

tffUSftl tttCrtttmtl tinyit* p k prtkalftrir fer lioclirtiitfc 

by Ci)httd fitefetr, 
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llOfiK IL wfi« agaia ai lus TIuh nally tamed tlie tide of afTaira. 

# iiAi\ VII* It Imd wit!H’RHf‘d from tlu* hill^aad gaTO fresli courage 
to the Hip, ill IB. Clmrf^iig the Aral«, they compelled them 
1817, p, inniantj a tuiubril on the 

fimdherii iiill covploded, and taking advantage of the con- 
ftihion which it ocenHioned, the HipaliiB pn‘BBed forward 
and nHiovcnn! the inmitionj diHltalgiiig the Arabs from the 
siiinnilb and driving ihom ncd only down the elope, hut 
from the Htdairim ai. ita foot. atiompied to rally, but 
worn taken in Hank by a tror>p of cavalry which had 
chfirgod round Ihenorihern axtnuiiity of the lino, and com- 
pli5te<l i!io (‘xpukion of the aftHailaritH from its eastern 
front Jly noon they wtuH^, hkewlBo, ilriven from their 
advance upon the sotiiheru hill, with the lows of two gunsj 
and no longer \(*uttinng to approach iln^ British line, con- 
fined their ollnrfsio a distant, aiw^compamtivoly harmless 
cmnnonadtv Bven this ^'cased by thme cfclook, and th# 
«irii|!gle entli»d in the ijiiexpecied triumph of tlie British 
didfiwBnumi^ They hml not purchased it wtth<mt^los8* 
Oiw-fonrtli of their numlmr was killed or wotmdod, inelnd** 
litg iievenif‘«ti officers/ Kor were the wnaltlw confined 
t4> ih# military. Tha immirttitma of |ho peril had enlisted 
iho IWdont and hia civil staff In th# irtmk% and while 
they hiwi shewn ihetnariviis !>y their im Imring, and 
ilemlj ooumge, worthy companions of their military 

* The tr»«twnii«iit Ih Hmtm'wluU Ulffircntlv tU*hrrllH*c1 different writeri. Mr. 
PrItiM’iHay'’* {’it/vmlit fed UIm am»«8 ft dry ntUle tK)ttaaf»| 

tiH' KKjnuftl , ftiHl w\ KHnr tlCrtj <ir f*>rly fomfirrit fiwl It, le# 

nimy ft 4 tUr wlnt ai lu* jtusliwl tfurwiirsl, until haflng intsed 
tu wnnr p I <'u.u«l Utc •'•unH.mini nHu*? thwt tin* Mithmitiw wm* itmkfng 
II iiMutuMnuUMn ni imro.un«linii l»lt “‘nmUl iwty, hn cummundiHl a halt. In 
Ok* nuMit tiuHS n»r »'<“t ut Oh* «'iti4lry I»4<1 <irmivtl th« miUft awl fnllovu'd tiiu 
iiflVHinin Iwt h4»t Jn*Ui'r»ii%{y ♦dutri tm rf,w-hin« tin* ftlninrUmtnl gniw, 

%vlilrii wrrv iin«r«lml»’iy tHnn'*! »|««« nn« Hlahnitow, wl»n kf‘{>{ lm<*K by 
Oityj %**, Tln*4i* gujift till* c'ttfftliv tm.k <Aith thi'iu, tiriiia iw thry 
Sir Wiittoin f Iwyii^ urmiia i« tbftt HtP^v«‘rabl Hiilt tbe 

fftfilry Mini* r III* rnn.ittftwt <^401** n.w}nnimit flmruuv with hulf a 

4 lift *1* III iwn ttf lift* gutift Unth fftiurk i ■Httiwnfert.*’' Th#‘ JU'fmint itHrn m 
tiiii ten U fiMliwIfenni Onkftwh lUtu'hvr anrt i C’nlnnnl SentCi 

ftfif-itt wnftirt hi itsft < iww«en*Ifr.«n .< 'hh-f, 1 !«' trithMl fi|»fn»rniwnifb'ft ii tt# 
riwr«ii t» SSI liw»wlwlf*»i hy rnh'fiH Nirft hi tlw nf On* huy, iml in ft 

tlif Iteifhitl, it llmr ‘Hht rluiryf* lU Ihr winweiil 

if wtiifti If |i»r|f»*nrfh nmy tt»' nni tn h4%»* ilrrwlnt thr hilf* »f On* tsattli**” 

i fifnatHW* |Mirtfeiitir!*ftfeiNni'4 trow r»'|twf»Miilrtrtltiieiiwiff| 

l»„ e*4niii*l flhte**r^« Miilnvilifi rniir. IWfb 

I larrmiml, Ihn ftfth ii »h'*ii ririlnii ffym llii* Sir 

Wi«, f.}<»v4, iiihilhUwHlinthr Orh'iCftI lh*r thI,St.j4»nnt!W i«tfl PP. 

s 0|»« lititwlrrh ii«4 wr-r** l0lh*it fttnl Iwn iiiil fbri|4lOre 

i&wtiwi«'iL III’* HUM, wift'r hirntt‘M4 ri/trkt, i*| tettulbh Shill i 

thuiiftiti t fti«i nfetifetwif OMet, la hAtnihwii siiii* 
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brethren in the hour of danger, they had been exposed to 
similar casualties. A medical oftioer was among the kiliedj 
and the civil service had to regret the death of Bfr. George 
Sotheliy, the first assistant to the Eesident, a gentleman of 
eminent ability, and lofty promise, who had taken part in 
the action with distinguished gallantry, and was killed by 
a cannon shot from the smaller hill, after it had fallen into 
the hands of the Arabs. Nothing less than the inflexible 
resolution, and calm valc^ir displayed in this brilliant 
affair by all present, could have saved them frcnn the 
swonl of an infuriated and barbarous foe, and thoir 
families, who tremblingly awaited the event in the arljacenfc 
dwellings, from death or dishonour. The victory achieved 
against such desperate odds, held out to the princes of 
India an additional lossou on the futility of opposing 
numbers and physical ^Jaring, to disciplined valour, and 
moral intrepidity.^ 

As soon as the action was docidlH, A pa Baheb despatched 
a mcj^senger to Mr. Jenkins to oxpfess his ooncBrn for the 
occurronoo, declaring that his troops had acted without 
his sanction or knowlodgo, and that ho was dosirous of re- 
ne^ng his amicable intercourse with his old fiiends. As 
little credit could bo attached to these assertions, the Haja 
was told that the final decsision now rested with the 
Governor-O’oneral, and that no communication could 
bo permitted as long as the troops of Nagpur in the 
field. The condition was ac(5tMled to, and on the eveming 
of the ii7ih the army of the Itaja retired to the position 
beyond the city, which it liad formerly occupied, Ilie 
Ilesidont consented, in c(>nse(|uonoe, to the Eaja% request 
for a suBponsiott of liostilitioH, an arranpmont equally 
required by the oxliausiod state of the British detachment, 
and recommended by the opportunity which it afIbPded 

* Thfi liiglic^rt coimrirndaUfliw wrtm deservedly Iwstowed tiimn ttw troops, 
l»y tl»n authoritlf‘8 in ln«lia aiul In EnKlawd, imt it wm nat imtll her pre«*nt 
wc(»««kni, tliat any natl<m<*l lionours were t:»e%tewed uptiu tl»e itwr- 
vivern. 1'he order of the IhitlLWM them conftjrwd upm Sir lilehant Jenkins 
and Sir Williara Lhiyd. An anprciiirlate and interesthw rt*(|mtiil of their 
vnlour, WiW granted to the *i4tli Miwlrai inftnsitry. This regttnent had formerly 
held thii idwe In the Mwlrw array of the Ist j^j^lment, m which the ttrat t»rt- 
ttUhm wiw fonrorned In the VeU(TO mutiny^ amt th^eorp wai conwinentiy 
ffiwi'd from the mn»tor*rolL On this oceasion a ptilTnn was prwented hy the 
nntive Adjntant, on kdmif of tlm native offlceim and nrlvatos# praying tljatln 
lieu of any «»thrr rewnnpnw for their wmduettthe regiment might rptorth 
tr» iti formiT «u«d«r, **md ralglit its former reglmt»fca.i focinp* it k 

ifwrtdy mnriiMtry to mf ttmt the raiuest was complted witti* 

Vtik il. 0 
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BOOK II. for the arrival of tlio roinforcoiiienis for whieli tlio 

<*HAp. vii. KeHiclont liad applied aw norm m it appraroil likely that a 

— conflict wan inevitable. At^conlitigly, Licutciiant-Colonel 

Qaban, who had roacliod Baitnl, on Iuh vay to Nagpur, on 
tho 2(>t!i, accoloraiod Ins advance, and arrived on ilie after- 
noon of the iiOfch, with three more troops (»f tiie 6th 
Itongal cavalry, an«l six conipanit*s of tho Isi battalion of 
the asJnd Ikngal infantry; being followojl by tiiu rent of 
the battalion. On the 5th o^Docontbor Major Pitman 
joined with a detachment of the Nizam’K infantry and 
reformed horwe, and on the I:;lih ami Idih, the wliolo of the 
Hccond divinion of the Dekbin army, commanded by 
Brigmher-C kmcral Dovid.ini, iumampcii at Sitabaldi. Tho 
strengih of the force mw enabled the Ibhidifiii to dictate 
to the Baja the only term.s by which the piwt miglit be 
atoned for. ^ 

''j'hc example or the orders of Ihelhijatjf Kiigpur, had 
exttimlcnl the npirit of fio.dilify into other piirlH of hin 
dominioiiH, and hi« ofllhem were everywhere a^wimyiing 
troops and nmimeing w^arliko opom»joiw. In thotankm 
portion of tho valley trf the Nerbmbbi, and in (lortdvranaj 
their proetiodIngH »tamuncd an fonnidabiii a eitaracter, %at 
tiic Brltiwh olflcer?* in coinmiaid of aiimll detachrnente 
ihonghi it prmhrnt to concent raf.o iheir fore**. Major 
liichiw*d% oommiUKling at dabaliiiii, iiccottlingly fell liaek 
to (lorhwaria whore Major Macmorinc mm |«mted,and Itoili 
ritirtnl t(* fbmaina had, where on the of Ihtcombir, 
they indtcd with Major Miicphcraoit, resigning this vallej 
to tho mat to tho ta'cnpatiMn of tlie eiicmy, A« «ooe 
however, m the ntato of aflkira at Hagpiir wm Iriown hi 
the Uovoriior-Cloimml, he direoiittl llrigailler Clenera] 
Ilardyiiiiin, who had hitherto hoE i, ikfeiwlrci poiiilbiiii! 
Hows, to march to tho ^Norlmdda at oiir% aiid itiow^ refill 
laic liw umv$tmntH bj tin? advIccMi whlefi fiit »|iriiih 
mctlv# from th» IWdimt. Clmiiiml lfardyiii«4 

and feaviiig % batf ftlimi of tlio i^ttd Nalivi 
Infciitry ni Jkiharli punhiid fmwmfmlth Urn Hlli reglttifit 
of Natiff «fidry, and ilm Ifll rf,fiiiwfil of llirofiiitti 
with four' guiw. Hn arrlvi^l atJabalpor «t ili® IIMIfj 
l)iic«mb®r, and found thn Midirattii SiiWidv 
nwoivc him nmr that town, iit tliii ImiihI of otit 
Imim and two thotiwwl fooi Tho low 
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book IL December, regular approaches wore carried along tho 
oHAF.vxi, lateral ombaukments of a large piece of water, tho Jama 

Talao, which was situated between Nagpur and the Sita- 

Baldi hills, until they reached the transverse bank, parallel 
with the city wall. Trenches were then dug, and the 
opposite gateway, with a part of the wall on either side, 
was soon laid in ruins. The walls of the palace were 
about two hundred and fifty yards distant, and it was 
considered practicable to fornf a lodgment at this point 
from whence they might be breached, with which view, a 
party, consisting of one company of the Royal Scots, and 
four of the 22nd Bombay native infantry, with sappers 
and miners, was ordered against tho gateway, while two 
difiereiit assaults were made in other quarters, to distract 
the attention of the garrison. The subordinate attacks 
succeeded, but that on tho principal gateway failed, the 
column encountering a inking fire from the Arabs under 
cover of tho bouses on cither hand, which inflicted heavy 
loss, and could not ho effectively met. The troops, tlfbrc- 
fiun, hesitated to follow their officers, one of whom, Lieut. 
Bell ^ of the Royals, was killed in the breach. Tho assail- 
ants were recallod, and it was resolved to await tho arrif al 
of tho heavy artillery. Tho neoMS% of this delay was 
obviated, however, by the repetition of proposals from tho 
Arabs to capitulate ; and as much loss had been already 
suffored, and little progress could bo made until tho ar- 
rival of tho battering train, it was deemtjd prudent to get 
rid of them by granting tlie cumditimm which they had 
originally d<nnaud(Ml : security for thedr persorm, pixqieriy, 
and fanulu^s, a gratuity of fifty tluniHaial rupeu's in addi- 
tion to their arrears of pay, and a safe dtmduci to Mid- 
kapujj, whore they wer% to be disbamled, and allowed to 
go wbithor they plwed,niK>n an ongafomoiit not to enter 
the of A^rgerh.^ After plundering the palaoe, ttd 
OOTtttittte® various the Amha out of 

Nieimr, TOOh was occupied hf s detwihttttil uidl«r 
Ootene I Scott ; some of th«na went off to hut 

» The WM fcattAwd ia4 

wmirtdei. 

* Cotottil Bliicte M th® ef tee 

•term* It© li llift autterlw ^ the hiwliif tb«Ir mn I^ira 
Mwttfjp «ai Mr. rrJnpfp do n«a tlw fM*t, sar !i It awittltama in tee 
Ite»Wi»r» or Qe»»I Difitett'l ^tpWhifc-^Fapri, Miteratte war, IW, lYS. 
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tlie larger niiiuber found tlieir way to Kande.sii, where BOOK IL 
they enlisted with the enemies of the British in f.iuiii ciiiAivvii* 
quarter. During the operations against the eily, the ~ 
principal body of the Nagpur horse, wliich had ih"d to 
Warigam, was surprised by a detachment under Major 
Munt, and put to the rout. 

As soon as infonnation of tlte attack upon the H«- 
doncy reached the Governor-C huieral, he had X’t*Kolv**d not 
to leave Apa Saheb even ^lonu nail)' at the head f>f the 
vernmeni of Nagpur, nor did he change has decu^on 
learning that the liaja had given hinastif u|>, lait rmteratefi 
Ms orders for Apa Haheb’s de|>OHal, un2^‘S^ tim lloHiiiwit 
should have entered into ongagaments with him implying 
the non-enforcement of that condition, ilis LoJKkhi|f « in- 
structions having been delayetl by the difficulty of coininu- 
nication, Mr. Jenkins ffad, in the meantiiiie, to 

the Itaja the continuance of his r»nk, itiftuencecl by the hope 
that the danger ho had inourrml, and the lenity ho had 
oxj5orio need, might deter him from future pmeticos advorne 
to the interests of his ailies, ami hamrdous to hiniself ; and 
by the conviction that the stipulaimnn to which he had 
aisented were sulickmt to <l(q)i‘ive him of ibis power of 
doing mischief, and do place upon a Houml and durable 
basis the objecfen of the alUann*. Whtui mud** aw#iro c#f 
the Governor-General's reluctama* it» the ro*Ht**riifioii of 
the liaja, it was too late to follow his policy, and it wiim 
not the purjKise of the MwifuiM of Haftfcinp to annul any 
part of the drmngemantB to which th# foith of the liew- 
dent had Ixion plighted | but m the iimty with Ih# Itejii 
had not been delnitively agroeil upon, Mr* Joiikirw fillbrtil 
to him, as the condition of hm preserving tils a 

provkional engagement, subject to the ttpprolmtioii*of tki 
•Oovernor-Qeneral, to the following efihet The Ikja wm 
required to cede Ms territories to the northward of tlio 
Narbmlda, m well as certain districts on the 
bank, and dl Mi rights in Bcmr, Hirgtxja, C Jiwibgcrii, iiiiil 
Jaipur, in lieu of the former subsidy ami contlngont ; to 
consent ihi^ the afaiM of his goveriimcnt slioitlil t» 
eonduerted by MlnwtofS in the etudukitcti of llic BriiiA 
Governmout, and conformably to the ad- vice of the llniib 
dent ; to reside in Niifpur under the protocllon of lirtlWt 
troops ; to pay up the mmu>m of uubsitly | to gif 0 up my 
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BOOK n, forts which the llesident might require to he occupied hy 
CHAP, VII. British troops ; to dismiss from his service, and to appre- 

— hend, if possible, the persons whom he represented m 

1817. resisting his orders, and deliver them to British ofcoers ; 
and to transfer to the British authorities the Sitabaldi 
hills, with ground adjacent, sufficient for a Bamr, to he 
fortified at the pleasure of the British Qovernmentd The 
Baja gave his ooiment to those demands, and resumed his 
throne on the 9th of January? Huch, however, wm his 
infatuation, that his conduct very soon justified the ex- 
treme measures which the Governor-General had origin- 
ally enjoined, and ho ceased to hold a place among the 
princes of India. Before, however, pursuing his fortunes, 
it will he advisable to revert to those of his confodorates, 
Holkar and the Peshwa. 

The conduct of the persons Fy whom the affairs of 
Ifoikar were administered, had long been characterised by 
a vacillating and insincere policy, arising from conflicting 
interests and feelings. In the first instance, the leading 
individuals had re^ily entered into the projects of the 
Beshwa ; and the Govenimcnt, in a fresh engagement con- 
certed with Bindhia, had, as we have noticed, rccognijl^d 
in the first aitiole the obligation to serve and obey tliat 
prince, as the bond of the mutual faith of the contracting 
parties. Envoys from the Poshwa wore received with 
honour in the course of 18ir> and J810, and a porsuasion 
was entertained that it wouhl be practicable to form a 
general confederacy against the English, which should curb 
their ambition and curtail their power. Yet, although 
the national preposHeshions of the Pai and her confidential 
ministers, Tanfcia Jog, and Ganpat Rao, inclined them to 
makeflCommon cause wiEi the Peshwa, they were far from 
confident of the result, and a Vakil was sent to the British 
itesident at Delhi, to assure him of the friendly disposi- 
tions of the court. Up to the latest moment tiioHo assuf- 
afiees were repeated to Captain Ibd, 4he political agimt at 
Kota, and to Bir J. Malcolm, and even after the mrival of 
Sir T. Hislop', at Uji^in, accredited agents were Hcmt Into 
his camp, vested, m they affirmed, witli full powers- 'to 

» letter fl'om tlio Marquii Cemmlttw, Jlrt Aaf# 

— Pttpew, Maliratts war, An. 
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negotiate a treaty.^ TemB similar to tEose whujli liail 
been concluded with Sindhia, were propcmilj wid ttie 
Vakils returned with them to the Bai, who^ with her 
favourite, Ganpat Kao, wouhl now have glatlly accepted 
any conditions that should extricate them from the vlo* 
leuoe with which they were surroundetl, and htdicifced an 
asylum with the Britisli force. This was readily proiuihccl, 
but, although the parties were no ihmht sincere, it was not 
easy for them to avail thAnselveB of the dc'^iriHl protee,- 
tion. The military cominanders, partunilarly IU% 

who was at the head of the tlisciplim^d hrigades, ami 
Bam Bin, who oommandod the Mahratta horse, kmnviiig 
that the immediate eonHecpienoos of a paeiiication with 
the British would be the disbanding of their lieeiiiiouH 
soldiery, and the annihilation of their power, and tuieou* 
raged by the receipt of c^imiderahle mmm from the Pcrthwai 
and by promises of more, had poi^everiiigly urged rwjourse 
to hostilities, and had compelled ^tlie Bai ioHiUiction the 
rnuVbment of the llolkar iro<»p.s towards tla^ south, wliiidi 
had brought them into the pioximiiy of the Brdidi tlivi- 
sions. Aware of ilie m^gociations that had hi'rsi eoin- 
nufueed, and of tlie disposition wiiieh prevailed in fhe 
court tfO coiK^lude an arn'orniuoduhion, these men deler- 
miiicd, not only to interrupt, hut elfeelmdly to eouiUeiwii 
the pacific projee.iH of tin* Bai and her mimsh re. Mnfiu'H 
of personal dislikt^ instigated other inllnentnd ineinUero of 
the administration to favour the execution of the ph4, 
and on the 19th <if Becember, Ganpat itao and Tniasi Bid 
were soir^ed, and separated from the |Hirson of the young 
prince: the former was imprisoned: a stadoi guard wan 
placed over thrtent of the Bai, and at dawn of ilm billow- 
ing morning she was carried to tlm banks of fclm 
where her hotMi was severed from her body, and the body 
was thrown into tine river. Tulasi Bai was a woman of low 
extractiouj the supposed daughter of a mendic.imi priest ; 
her beauty had intrqduced her to the noth*e of Miilliar 
Eao, over whom ihe acquired an entin^ <«immanch find 
established an authority in his court, winch somirod Iter 
during Ms inianity, and after his death* the oliargo of ib® 

I tn ft letter ef tlii Wlh I)w. It® meiUto, Mtm tliw ilf 

inevciri to tills pliwe, wlthlti fmimeiit imlrs of lUe map, ft tmm 
tifttloR hiw been opin«Kl t V«Jfeita |«ire b«tii sftittn* Ui# r4iwp*afrt tli* 
ef ft teeftty Im been propiedr* ♦ 
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BOOK IX. regency. She was not thirty when she was murdered. 
OHAp.viL She was a woman of engaging manners, persuasive ©lo- 

quence, and quick intelligence; but she was profligate, 

1817. vindictive and cruel, and excited the fears and contempt 
of those with whom she was connected in the administra- 
tion of the government. Her death was little heeded, and 
still less lamented. The military commanders, the prin- 
cipal of whom were Ghafur Khan, the confederate and 
representative of Amir Khan,^Boshan Beg, commanding 
the infantry, Sudder-ud-dm, and Earn Din, commanding 
the cavalry, bound themselves by an oath of fidelity to 
each other, and professing to act under the orders of the 
young Mulhar Bao ITolkar, prepared with great gallantry 
and some skill to encounter the British army. 

Sir Thomas Ilislop marched before daybreak of the 21st 
of December, from his encampmdlit at I lernia, and follow- 
ing the riglit bank of tl^i Sipra river, came in sight of the 
enemy about nine; aJarge body of their horse on the 
same side of the river had attempted to retard till ad- 
vance, and harass the flanks of the army, but their main 
force was on the opposite side, the right resting on a 
rugged and difficult ravine, the left on a bend of the ri^er, 
opposite to the town of Mahidpur. They were drawn up 
in two lines, with a range of hatteries, mounting seventy 
guns in their front. The horso, which had oroBsed tho 
Sipra, were soon driven back, and retreated to the main 
body forming m its rear. Tho troops then moved to 
the river, where a single ford was found available. The 
banks of the river wore lofty, but under tho further one 
was a spit of sand, on wdiich the troojis might form under 
shelter from the enemy’s Are; and noar^at haml opened 
the mouth of a ravin% by which fcliey could ascend under 
cover to the top of the bank. Batteries were erected on 
the right bank, to protect their passage. In this inannor, 
the river was crossed without much loss, but as soon m 
the heacte of the columns emergtd from the mfino, a 
heavy cannonade was opened upon thorn, from which they 
suffered severely, With unflinching steadlnett, how#fs|% 
they took up their position, and, ns soon « they 
formed, the first and light brigades, oommanclod by Sir X 
Malcolm, ^ pushed forward against the mwmf$ ii% wMbt 
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the cavalry, supported by the secorul brigade, atfack cd 
the right, liotli attacks were succcshful lltc troops 
advanced m front of a well-suHtaiiied fire, and carried l.hti 
guns, on which tho enemy’s infantry on either flank broke 
and ded. The centre firm, until tho .st*cond brigiwlo 
wheeled upon them, when finding thein.selveK assailed on 
both flanks, they also dispersed. The. fiigitiv«i» Wf^re 
briskly pumiod. In the pursuit, the cavnhy ramc upon 
the camp, which was desofted, but found themsidves ex- 
posed to tho fire of a battery lower down the river, ttht*ri* 
the enemy seernod disposed to rally in a |■lo.^itloll diilieiiit 
of approach, from tho ravines into which the ground was 
broken* The object of the renewed reshistaiieo %viw, how'- 
ever, merely to give time for tho passage of their troofm 
across the river, and as soon as the infantry mium up, tlio 
enemy hastily rosumod^their retreat. Ilm pursuit wm 
continued until dark, when the ^oops were re-asseinblcd 
and encamped on the field of battle. 

Tlfo victory was not achieved withoui, loss* Of the 
British, nearly eight lmndr(‘d w<wo kilknl and wounded, 
including three Europeim and tweidy«Heven Nutiw otlirers.* 
Thieo thousand of the <memy were reporfed to be killed 
and wounded. \h)ung Holkar, after the action, was carried 
oTtoAllote; lie had hcen present in the action, seafed on 
an elephant, and is said to have f^xlulafeil no marks of 
apprehension, hnt to liavti shed tears wh<*n ht^ saw iik 
troops retreat from the field. (Janpat Bao and Taiitk Jog, 
who, during ilm ar4*hm had iwi»p«til from tlmir gtMrili, 
joined tho Ikja, and the latter reociived ilwi offwie of 
ainlittr from Kesaria Bal, tho mother of the young priiiae, 
who was aoktiovrtedgcd as Eogoni 

Altliough prostmfccd by tho aciion of Maludpur,^ the 
court of Holkar retained for a short lariod its licwllle 
attitude, anti it was nticcisary tci detech a fli vision td II w 
army, under gir J* Malcolm, to dlH|s*rw the emutiyh 
troops which still fcepttiha field* The division moved on 
the 26th of December, and, after neveral mandies, over- 
took the baggage and the cattle of the etmmy, at I'laiulift* 
TOr, ott the The »min body of tho iiruiy, iiiidiir Bir 
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OOK II. Thomas Hislop, followed on the 27th, and amidst very 
HAP. Yii. heavy ram, reached Tanl on the Chambal on the 30th, 

where it was joined by the division from Guzerat, under 

1S17, -yy-. G. Keir. This force had marched from Baroda, on 

the 4th of December, on the high road to Djayin, and had 
reached Dawad on the 13th, when it was recalled to the 
vicinity of Baroda, by the positive orders of the Bombay 
Government, who, on hearing of the attack on the British 
Residency at Poona, became farmed lest the Gackwar 
should imitate the Peshwa’s example. It would have 
been rather extraordinary if the ruler of Guzerat had 
coalesced with a |)rinco who had always been his invete- 
rate foe, and whose participation m the murder of his 
minister, was in part the occasion of the existing hostili- 
ties ; but the Gaekwar was a Mahratta, who shared in the 
national veneration for the oflidJj of the Peshwa, and in 
the sympathy felt for Ium humiliation, and these apprehen- 
sions of the Bombay /Jrovernimint were not altogether 
without foumlation. The amount of the danger iikdty to 
arise from the Gaok war’s possible treachery, seems, how- 
ever, to have been exaggerated ; and the abrupt recall of 
General Keir’s division was condemned by the Goyerior- 
General as unnecessary and ill-advised. The orders had 
been subsequently so far qualified, that their exocuiion 
was made conditional upon the decision of the llosident, 
and as ho did not consider the danger to be imminoni, ii© 
authorised the division to march to its original destina- 
tion, and it had proceeded accordingly to Malwa, where it 
foil in with the army of the Dekhin. The whole force 
then marched to Mandis war, where it again united with 
the detachment under Sir Jolui Malcolm.* 

Pmvious to the concentration of the British army, over- 
tures of peace had been made by ilolkar’s minist.tsm to 
Sir J. Malcolm, and preliminaries had boon adjusted* 
Xantia Jog himself, had repaired, in consequence, to the 
British camp, and on the 6th of Jaimary, a definitive timty 
was concluded. Xtie principal terms of this engagcfmont 
were the confirmation of the stipulations entered Into 
with Amir Khan, and the relinquishment of all ckinn td 
the territories which had been guaranteed to him and 'to 
his heirs ; the cession to the Ikj Eana of Kot% <€ yiriOus 
districts rented by Mm of the Holkar state j the renunci- 
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ation of all right to territories within and north of the 
Bundi hills ; and the cession to the British Government 
of all claims and territories within and south of the Sath- 
pura hills, and in Kandesh, with all claims of tribute and 
revenue from the Rajput princes. It was also provided 
that Ghafur Khan, who had advocated pacific negotiations, 
and had kept his troops aloof from the battle of JMabidpur, 
should retain the lands held on the tenure of military 
service as a hereditary fief,'^on condition of his furnishiug 
a stipulated force for the Raja’s service. In rctur.i, Hoi- 
kar was released from all dependency on the Peshwa, and 
was guaranteed m his dominions by the British Govern- 
ment, on whose part a Resident was appointed at the 
Raja’s court, and by whom a field force was to bo main- 
tained, and stationed at pleasure in the Raja’s territo- 
ries. ^ He was thus, virtually, m the position of a prince 
bound by a subsidiary alliance, ajgd deprived of all inde- 
pendent sovereignty. Such was the |ate of a martial dynasty 
whidli had once been dreaded throughout Hindustan ; 
which had at one time threatened the supremacy of the 
Peshwa, and had intimidated even the British Govermnout 
in «fchG moment of victory into a discreditable course of 
conciliatory policy, the abaudontuent of Its advantag<is, 
and the desertion of its allies. 

Tho defeat of Ilolkar’s army completed tins scries of 
events, in the course of which all the Mahratta priiuM^s, 
with tho exceiitiou of Bmdhia, had blindly rushed into 
toils of their own weaving, and had, in a singular manner, 
converted anticipated contingencies into realities —their 
possible combination with the Pindaris into actual war 
against the BritfSh — and thus had fully justified tho pre- 
cautionary policy of the Governo^General. Little igiore 
was to be feared from any efforts tlioy might make. Hoi- 
kar was an ally dependent for his existence ujicm his late 
enemies, and ihe Raja of Nagpur was m an equally helpless 
predicament* The Peshwa was still at largo, but no longer 
formidable j and the British Government was left free to 
prosecute to a conclusion the main objeois of its arming, 
— the suppression of the predatory systiom, and tho com- 
plete annihilation of the scattered remnants of the Pindari 
associations. 

1 Papers, Matratta war.— Celleetioft of Treaties, ja SS* 
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The first operations of the British divisions had suc- 
ceeded, as we have seen, m driving the Pmdaris from their 
haunts along the JSTerbudda, and had forced them to fly to 
the north and west, in the hope of penetrating either to 
Gwalior or to Mewar. They were frustrated in both de- 
signs by the intervention of the British forces, and had 
been roughly handled. They still, however, continued in 
some force on the line of the upper course of the Chambal, 
and, by the rapidity of their nfovements, for a while con- 
tinued to elude pursuit. Their activity served only to 
delay, for a brief interval, the hour of their extinction, 
which it was now determined to prosecute with renewed 
vigour. Hitherto the different divisions had been retarded 
in their movements by the heavy artillery, which had been 
necessarily attached to them, while the enemies whom 
they might have to encounter w^re uncertain ; but the 
diminished probability o| requiring heavy ordnance in the 
field, enabled the brigac^ps to dispense, in a great measure 
with their guns, and to move with greater lightness**and 
rapidity. 

The durras of Karim Khan and Wasil Mohammed, re- 
duced in number, exhausted by fatigue, and dispirited ••b;^ 
defeat, had been arrayed with the battalions of Roshar 
Beg, at the battle of Mahidpur. The arrangements whioi: 
were subsequently made with the government of tht 
young prince, compelled their separation, and the Pin 
dans moved to the westward, towards Jawad, where Jes 
want Bao Bhao, who had previously afforded Cheetoo anc 
his followers an asylum, extended his protection to th< 
other chiefs. At the same time, General Donkin was a 
the Ghynta Ghat, on the Chambal, just above the afflu: 
of the Sindh, and Gei^ral Adams at Gangraur, on th' 
Kah Sindh, General Marshall had been recalled to Bairsis 
detaching part of his division to rejoin the centre of th 
grand army, from which the Marquis of Hastings had de 
tacked General Brown in advance, jjo act against the Pin 
dans* The detachment consisted of two regiments c 
native cavalry, four regiments of irregular horse, a drome 
dary corps, one troop of gallopers, a battalion of nativ 
infantry, and a company of pioneers.^ General Browi 
followed a hne passing between the divisions of General 
I Bkclbr, 19S, 
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Donkin and Adams, and on the 5th of January was at 
Soneir, where he was in communication on his left with 
General Adams, and on his right with the Resident at 
Kota. 

The retreat of the Pindaris towards Jawad being ascer- 
tained, the several detachments moved upon that place as 
the centre of their operations. On the north, General 
Donkin moved westward, so as to shut up all the passes 
which led from the narrow tract within which the Pin- 
daris were now confined, and arrived at Sangaiier on the 
8th of January, where he halted for three days, in order 
to receive intelligence of the movements of the other 
divisions. 

As soon as the submission of Holkar was tendered to 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and the direction taken by the Pindari 
Chief, Cheetoo, was ascertained, Sir W. G. Keir, with the 
Guzerat division, was detached in pursuit. He was pre- 
ceded by Captain Grant, who, witli three troops of native 
cavairy, fifteen hundred Mysore torse, and a weak bat- 
tahon of infantry, had been sent to follow Karim Khan. 
As he advanced to the north-west, the Pindaris fled before 
hii^, and upon his arrival at Jawad, the chief, Jeswant 
Rao, was so far intimidated as to compel the parties of 
both Karim and Cheetoo to leave the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his fort. No positive information of their 
movements could bo obtained, as the inhabitants wore 
friendly to them, and Captain Grant was therefore obliged 
to halt in the position which he had taken up. Sir W. 
Keir had turned off to the left, from the direct road to 
Jawad, in hope of surprising a body of Pindaris at Dhera ; 
but they fled ai# his approach, leaving five guns and some 
baggage on the ground. 

The advance of Captain Grant’s detachment had driven 
the united durras of Cheetoo and Karim to the northward, 
and they were heard of by General Donkin at Dhaneta, 
in the neighbourhood of Chitore. Thithor Colonel Gard- 
ner, with hiairregulwdiorse, was directed to proceed, but 
on his arrival learned that the Pindaris had again turned 
back to the south, and that the principal body, under 
Cheetoo, had moved towards the frontiers of Guzerah 
while the durras of Karim and Wasil Mohammed had 
gone, towards Malwa, Major-General Donkici, therefore 
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recalled his parties, and resumed his defence of the north- 
ern line, shifting his head-quarters from Sanganer to 
Shahpura. 

Sir W Keir, having ascertained the intended direction 
of Cheetoo, pursued his course also to tbe westward, and 
was at JBhinder on the 12th of January, where the nature 
of the country' precluding a forward movement, he re- 
traced his march to Pertabgerh. On his route he learnt 
that a number of Pindaris werer collected at the village of 
Mandapi, under the protection of Pazil Khan, a dependant 
of Jeswant Eao Bhao, who, like his superior, gave covert 
encouragement to the fieebooters, and allowed his village 
to become a rallying point for fugitives from all the durras ; 
disclaiming, nevertheless, all connexion with Karim, and 
having, through his chief, obtained from Captain Caulfield, 
the British agent, letters of prrtection Sir W. Keir, 
having formed a detachnjjpnt of four squadrons of the 17th 
dragoons, and eight hundred infantry, moved against Pazil 
Khan, and pushed on with the dragoons to surrounduthe 
villages, until the infantry could come up. As soon as 
the cavalry appeared, the Pindaris rushed out in various 
directions, and endeavoured to escape, but they were pur- 
sued by the horse, and nearly a hundred were out up. 
The infantry arrived ; the village was occupied, and the 
fort was about to be attacked, when a nephew of Pazil 
Khan appeared and produced his letters of protection. 
They saved the place from pillage ; and such articles as 
had been taken were restored to the inhabitants, although 
they were, in part at least, the spoils of the fugitives. 

The main body of Cheetoo’s force, after experiencing 
much distress from the unproductiveness ^f the country, 
and Jho hostility of t]je Bhil inhabitants of the moun- 
tains and thickets with which it was covered, and foiled 
in iheir attempts to reach the Guzerat frontier, by the 
measures adopted for its security, and by the activity with 
which they were driven from one ppst to another, endea- 
voured to reseek once more their original haunts on the 
upper part of the Nerbudda. By taking a circuitous 
route, they evaded the pursuit of the British detachments. 
Crossing the territories of Holkar to the eastward, Chee- 
too reached XJnchode,and on the 24th of January ascended 
the Ghat to# Kanode, but twenty-two miles north-west 
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from Hindia on the Nerbudda, where Major Heath was BOOK IL 
stationed. Intelligence of the arrival of the Pindaris onAr. vn. 

having reached him at 1 p.m., he formed a detachment of 

European and native infantry, and a party of irregular 
horse, about eight hundred strong in all, and marched 
without delay against the marauders. He came upon their 
camp at eight in the evening ; the darkness prevented his 
inflicting much mischief, but his movements had the 
effect of completely disperSing them, with the loss of their 
elephants and camels, and many of their horses. Cheetoo 
fled up the Ghats, and again assembled some of his scat- 
tered followers, but he was heard of by General Adams, 
and was once more obliged to take to flight by the ap- 
proach of a detachment under Captain Roberts. After 
this, he wandered about Malwa for some time, until find- 
ing his situation desperalie, he suddenly made his appear- 
ance in the camp of the Nawab*of Blaopal, and, through 
his intercession, attempted to make terms with the British 
Government, demanding to be taken into its service with 
a body of his followers, and a Jagir for their maintenance. 

Finding that he had nothing to oxi^ect beyond personal 
immunity, and a provision for his support in some part of 
Hindustan, ho again became a wanderer, and, eluding all 
pursuit, made his way into Kandesh and the Dekhin, 
where he united himself with some of the disorganised 
bands of the Peshwa’s routed army, and shared in their 
ultimate dispersion. Although his principal leaders had 
surrendered, and most of his folbwers had quitted hiij% 
he still disdained the conditions on which he might have 
purchased repose and safety ; and in the rainy season of 
1816, joined Apa'^aheb, the Raja of Barar, with whom w© 
shall, at present, leave him. i* 

The durras of Kanm Khan and Wasil Mohammed, after 
leaving Jawad, retraced their course to Malwa, which they 
entered in three bodies, more effectually to distract the 
attention of the Britishidivisions, and avoid their collision. 

The most considerable of the three, led by Namdar Khan, 
the nephew of Karim, passed round by Nimach, and, cross- 
ing the Ohambal, marched past Gangraur, where Colonel 
Adams was encamped, to Kotri, on the Kaii Sindh, where 
they seemed to have considered themselves in safety. Ao* 
curat© information of their progress was brought to 
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BOOK IL Colonel Adams, and lie despatched Major Clarke, with the 
CHAP. Yii. fifth cavalry, to surprise them. The detachment came in 

sight of the bivouac of the Pindaris about an hour before 

1818. dawn, and as there appeared to be no stir indicating any 
dread of his approach, Major Clarke halted, until daylight 
should enable him to make his onset with more precision. 
As soon as the day broke, he divided his detachment, and 
ordering Lieutenant Kennedy to make a direct attack with 
three troops, he led the rest fb a point where he might 
better intercept the fugitives. The manoeuvre was at- 
tended with complete success. The Pindaris, taken by 
surprise, attempted to escape from their assailants, and fell 
upon the party stationed to stop their flight. The pursuit 
was maintained for twenty miles, and of the whole body, 
estimated at one thousand five hundred men, not more 
than five hundred escaped ^ 

Although the principj'l party was thus destroyed, there 
still remained the other two bodies which had passed to 
the southward of Gangraur, and to which the wr^k of 
the defeated portion united themselves They were not 
allowed to gather strength. Colonel Adams, satisfied that 
the district of Me war was now cleared of them, confined 
his attention to those in Malwa, and following them up 
without intermission for nine days consecutively, drove 
them to the confines of Bhopal. Pmding themselves thus 
hard pressed, the body finally disbanded, and Namdar 
Khan delivered himself up, with eighty-seven followers, 
to Colonel Adams, at Deorajpur, on the 3rd of February. 
Karim Khan, who had been concealed at Jawad until the 
30th of January, and had subsequently wandered from 
village to village, surrendered himself ?o Sir John Mal- 
colm on the 15th of February. His eldest son, and other 
Sirdars of his durra, gave themselves up soon afterwards 
through Zalim Smg of Kota. Kadir Buksh, of the Holkar 
Shaba Pindaris, delivered himself to Sir John Malcolm. 
“Wasil Mohammed contrived to find his way to Gwalior, 
and threw himself on the protection of Sindhia, hut was 
given up at the demand of the British Government. 
Many others put ’themselves into the hands of theKaWab 
of Bhopal. The terms that had been offered to the chiefs 
were, the removal of themselves and families to Hin 
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dustan,* where they were promised grants of land for BOOK II. 
their support, and in the interval a pecuniary provision, ohap. i-ij. 

Karim Khan, Kadir Buhsh, Eajan, and Wasil Mohammed 

were accordingly, with their families and followers, sent 
to Gorakhpur, where the two former were gradually trans- 
muted into peaceable and industrious farmers ^ Wasil 
Mohammed, restless and discontented, attempted to es- 
cape from the surveillance J^o which he was subjected, and 
being prevented from effecting his purpose by the vigilance 
of the police, took poison and perished. Kamdar Khan, 
who had never led a predato-ry gang into the Company’s 
possessions, and for whose good conduct tlie Nawab of 
Bhopal became responsible, was allowed to settle in 
Bhopal. The fate of Cheetoo will be subsequently 
noticed. Of their respective followers, great numbers had 
been destroyed by the troops, — still more by the villagers 
in some parts of the country, andlby the Bhils and Goiids,* 
still gi'eater havoc was made amorlg thorn by fatigue, ex- 
posure, and famine. That so many should still have 
adhered to their leaders, amidst all the hardships and 
dangers which they underwent, is a singular proof of 
thalf fidelity to their leaders, which characterises the 
natives of India ; as nothing could have been more easy 
than for a Pindari to have deserted his captain, and become 
identified with the peasantry. The tenacity with which 
some of their principal loaders clung to the life of a wan- 
derer and a plunderer, preferring privation, peril, and 
death, to the ease and security of tranquil social existence, 
exhibited also that impatience of control, that love of in- 
dependence, which is the general attribute of half-oivilised 
and martial people. It has been remarked as extra- 
ordinaiy, that in many parts of the^country, and particu- 
larly in Harawati, the villagers were disinclined to give 
any information that might lead to the discovery and 
destruction of a Pindari band j but the inhabitants of 

^ Their great fear ivaahetog' sent to Eturepe, by which, however, it was 
found they meant Calcutta. 

3 Karim’s land was calculated to produce sixteen thousand rupees a yetm, 
his family and followers amowited to six hundred persons, Kadir Ba&sh*i 
followers were about one handi'ed and twenty ; his lands were of the value of 
four thousand rupees per annum: a few years after his establislmaeut, he ex., 
perlenced some of the misams he-liad been wont to inflict! in hlslwu$e 
Was attacked by a gang of Dokolts, from Oude j four of his peo^e were kiliett 
and many wounded, and mucli of his property was carried off* 
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BOOK II. those countries had never suffered any greater injury from 
CHAP. vii. the Pmdaris than from the other component members of 

the Mahratta army, — they considered rapine inherent in 

the system,— -had often taken part in it themselves, and 
looked with sympathy and admiration upon the hardships 
and hazards which their countrymen and fellow-plunderers 
underwent. The state of society in Central India was 
similar to that of Europe in the early part of the middle 
ages, when robbers, and outlaws, free companions and 
banditti, were objects of less terror than the more power- 
ful and equally rapacious baron, — the more necessitous 
and equally unscrupulous monarch. 

Simultaneously, and in connection with the pursuit 
of the Pindaris, the forces on the north of the Ner- 
budda, were engaged in various military operations which 
require to be noticed. The conduct of Jeswant Eao 
Bhao, in the protection^which he had given to the Pindari 
leaders, 1 was justly regarded by Lord Hastings to be 
incompatible with the alliance which subsisted wiiSi his 
liege lo«?d, Sindhia, and as it was satisfactorily established, 
that, although the main body of the freebooters had, with- 
drawn from Jawad on the approach of Captain Cm,nt*s 
detachment, yet a number of them, with some of the 
chiefs, had been secretly sheltered by him, he Was de- 
nounced as a public enemy, and General Brown, whose 
advance to Suneir has been mentioned, was ordered to 
proceed against him. Before the receipt of these instruc- 
tions, General Brown had marched towards Jawad, when 
Captain Caulfield, who had been despatched to act with 
Jeswant Rao’s contingent, under the treaty of Gwalior, 
having found ah expostulation unavailing, withdrew to the 
British camp. At his suggestion, a squadron of cavalry was 
sent round the town to occupy the road by which the 
Pindaris might escape. On their march they were fired 
at, both from the town and from an encampment of 

1 Besides tile Pindans who were driven of the villaj?e of Fazil Khan* 
and ^ose ai inferw who were sheltered m his forts and villages, jes- 
want Eao gave open conntenance to Bhikhu Sayed, a Sirdar who led the w- 
curslon into Oantw 18B, and permitted him to pitch his tento W^ttdn a 
short distance of that of Oaptam Caulfield, the British political a^eni It was 
afterwards discorered, also, that Karim Khan, who had been tmahie through 
indisposition to accompany his Burra, was secreted in the town of jaWad at 
the time of its occupation. Jfeswant Eao's protection was not ^together 
gratuitous : he received, it was stat^ a hundred rupees for eyery rkiaari to 

whomhegayeanasylumr-mBec* 
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Jeswant Rao’s forces on the south of the town, on which BOOK 11. 
General Brown immediately ordered out his whole line for chap. vii. 

an assault upon the Mahratta posts. The third cavalry 

and horse artillery having joined the advanced squadron, 
the whole, under Captain Newbery, attacked and carried 
the camp, whence the detachment had been fired upon. 

Captain Ridge with the fourth cavalry, and a party of 
Rohilla horse, was sent against a second and still stronger 
encampment, formed of fwo regular battalions, besides 
horse and siz guns, on the north of the town. The detach- 
ment, disregarding the fire, galloped into the camp, 
charged and cut up the battalions and captured the guns j 
while General Brown caused the gates of the town to be 
blown open, and carried the place by storm. J eswant Rao 
escaped with a few followers, and took shelter in Komalner. 

Pie shortly afterwards sifi^’rendered that fortress to General 
Donkin, and gave himself up t<^ Sir J. Malcolm in the 
middle of February. Jawad and ISIamach, two of Sindhia’s 
per^nas held by him in Jagir, were occupied for a season, 
but were finally restored to Sindhia. The fort^ in the 
Mewar territory, Ramnagar, Raipur, and Komainer, the 
latter, one of the strongest hill forts in India, which Jes- 
want had unwarrantably wrested from Udaypur, were bakon 
in the course of a few weeks by General Donkin’s division, 
and were given back to the Rana. The whole of the 
country along the confines of Harawati and Mewar was 
thus cleared of enemies of any note. 

The restoration of order in the territories subject to 
Holkar was an object to which the attention of General 
Brown was next directed. Shortly after the battle of 
MaMdpur, Roshtn Beg, and other leaders of the mer- 
cenary brigades, retired with the jsemnants of their Jbat- 
talionS to Rampura. Intelligence of their position reached 
General Brown on his arnval at Piplia, about twenty 
miles from Rampura, and he moved against them with the 
third oavaliy, the dromedary corps, and two companies of 
infantry. No serious opposition was encountered ; most 
of the refractory troops had already dispersed, leaving 
about four hundred foot and two hundred horse, who fied 
to a neighbouring hill, where they were overtaken, and lest 
about two hundred of their number ; one of their l»d«$ 
was captured, the others fied and found eiiifety' i& 
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BOOK II. gcurity. Tbe only body of troops that remained in force 
CHAP. v»i, consisted of the Paga, or household horse, under the com- 

mand of Ram Din who, finding all attempts to rais^ an 

insurrection in the vicinity of Indore, where he had held 
authority, frustrated by the activity of Sir J. Malcolm, 
moved off to the Dekhin and joined the Peshwa. Bhima 
Bai, the daughter of Jeswant Rao Holkar, who had col- 
lected a body of troops in the neighbourhood of Dhar, 
surrendered herself to Sir Wm. Keir on the 10th of 
February, and was conducted to Rampura. 

Whilst the great objects of the policy of Lord Hastings 
were thus attained, through the conduct of the com- 
manders, and gallantry of the trooi>s engaged in their 
prosecution, in Central Hindustan, no less judgment and 
activity were displayed on the occasions which called for 
the exertion of those quahties in'1:he Dekhin, for the final 
eradication of the autl^^rity of the Peshwa. The once 
formidable prince whg bore that appellation, continued 
throughout the same period to remain in arms, althotgh a 
fugitive and to keep alive the spirit of resistance in a 
portion of the Mahratta country. 

Upon the retreat of Baji Rao from Poona to PurandJiar, 
he was followed thither by General Smith, as soon as the 
arrangements for the security of the capital were com- 
pleted. The march of the division was incessantly ha- 
rassed by the Mahratta horse, which hung upon its Bank 
and rear, threatening to cut off its baggage and intercept 
its supplies On its approach, the Peshwa moved to 
Satara, whence he carried oft* the person of the descendant 
of Sivaji and his family, and continued his route to Poosa- 
saoli, where he arrived on the 29th of November, 1817. 
Her;e his flight to the southward was arrested by the fear 
of falhng upon the reserve under General Piitzler, which 
was moving in a northerly direction to meet him, and he 
turned aside to the east to Punderpur, whence he retraced 
his steps, and again moved northward towards the sources 
of the Godaveri river; on the road he was joined by 
Trimbak, with reinforcements from Kandesh. The fourth 
division followed Hm closely, arriving at Pundarpur on the 
second day after Baji Rao had quitted it ; and thence con- 
tinuing its march so as to deter him from making any 
attempt upon Poona^ as he passed it on his northern 
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route. General Smith keeping the same track arrived at BOOK II. 
Seroor, the cantonments of the subsidiary force, on the chap, vii 
17th of December, and there, dropping the heavy guns — 
which had somewhat delayed his progress, resumed his 
pursuit on the 22nd ; and having ascertained that during 
the halt at Seroor, the Peshwa had loitered on his route, 
he made a circuit to the eastward with such expedition 
and secrecy, as to place his force on the line of the 
Peshwa’s retreat, cutting %im off in that direction from 
Malwa. Thus prevented by the superior activity of his 
pursuers from penetrating into Malwa, where he hoped 
that his presence would encourage Sindhia and Holkar to 
exert themselves in his favour, Baji Rao attempted to 
profit by the opening which the distance of General 
Smith afforded, and recover possession of Poona. He 
arrived at Watfir on tl?e 28th, and on the 30th was at 
Chakan, within eighteen miles of#the capital, a movement 
which led to one of the most brilliant actions which dis- 
tin^ished the campaign. 

The approach of the Peshwa towards Poona,g*inrluced 
Captain Burr, who had been left for the defence of the 
citf, with throe native battalions and a body of irregular 
horse, to call for a roinforcr rneiit from Seroor, in conse- 
quence of which Captain Staunton was despatched with 
the 2nd battalion of the 1st regiment of Bombay N.I. six 
hundred strong, two guns, and twenty-six European 
artillerymen, under Lieutenant Chisholm of the Madras 
artillery, and a detachment of about three hundred and 
fifty reformed horse, under Lieutenant Swanston. 

The detachment left Seroor on the 31st of December, at 
six in the evening, and by ten on the following morning, 
had ascended some high ground about half way to P^ona, 
overlooking the village of Korigaon, and the adjacent 
plain watered by the Bhima river. Beyond the river 
appeared the whole of the Peshwa’s forces, estimated at 
twenty thousand horse, and nearly eight thousand foot. 

Captain Staunton immediately determined to throw him** 
self into Korigaon, which being surrounded by a wall, and 
protected on the south by the bed of the river, offered 
shelter against the Mahratta cavalry, and might enable 
him to resist any force of infantry that could be brought 
afgainsfc him. As soon as his movement was liescrled^ Ms 
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BOOK 11 intention was anticipated by the enemy, and a numerous 

CHAP, vn. body of tbeir infantry, chiefly Arabs, pushed for the same 

• point ; both parties reached the place nearly at the same 

1^1^- time, and each occupied a part of the village, the British 
the northern and western, the Arabs the southern and 
eastern portions. The Arabs obtained possession of a 
small fort which gave them the advantage, but good 
positions were secured for the gu^ns, one commanding the 
principal street, the other the^ banks of the river. By 
noon the preparations of both parties were com])lete, and 
a desperate and seemingly hopeless struggle ensued. The 
first efforts of the British were directed to dislodge the 
enemy from that portion of the village which they had 
seized, but their sujierior numbers enabled them to repel 
the several vigorous assaults made for that purpose, and 
Captain Staunton was obliged to dbnfine his objects to the 
defence of his own position. The Arab infantry became 
in their turn the assailants, and while some maintained a 
galling fire from the fort and the terraced roofs of •tihe 
houses, others rushed along the passages between the 
walls surrounding them, leading to the British posts, with 
desperate resolution. They were torn to pieces by #he 
discharge from the guns, which were served with equal 
rapidity and precision, or they were encountered and 
driven back at the point of the bayonet by the equal reso- 
lution of the defenders. In these actions, the few officers* 
commanding the troops were necessarily exposed to more 
than ordinary hazard. They were eight m number, in-^ 
eluding two assistant surgeons, who were more usefully 
employed in encouraging the soldiers, than in attendance 
on the wounded and who shared with* their brother 
offi,ce??s the perils and honours of the day. In addition 
to the dangers an<f toils of the engagement, the men were 
much distresssd by want of food and water, and by the 
fifetigues of thmr previous march. Towards evening the 
situation of the party became orit^al ; Lieutenant Chis- 
holm, of the artdXery, was killed ; many of the artiUery- 
men were killed or ^bled. Lieutenants Pattinson, Conel- 
lan, and Swanstom and Assistant Surgeon Wingate had' 
been wounds, and Captain Staunton, with Lieutenant 
Innes, and Assistant Surgeon Wylie, were the only officers 
remaining effective. At this time, one of the guns was 
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captured, and tlie enemy penetrated to a Clioultry, §, BOOR XI, 
building for trayeUers, in which, many of the wounded had chap. vh. 

been deposited. The ferocity of the assailants vented 

itself upon the helpless men who were thus within their 
reach, and many of them were barbarously slain. Amongst 
them, Mr. Wingate was cut to pieces, and Lieutenants 
Swanston and Conellan were about to share the same fate, 
when the surviving officers, at the head of a party of their 
men, charged into the Chftiultry, bayoneted every one of 
the enemy who was found within it, and put those with- 
out to flight. The gun was recovered by a sally, headed 
by Lieutenant Pattinson, although at the time mortally 
wounded. A second wound disabled him, but his example 
had been nobly followed, and the Arabs were driven back 
with great slaughter.^ jNotwithstancdng their success, the 
loss had been so great, atid the exhaustion of the troops 
was so excessive, that some of t^p men, both Europeans 
and natives, began to consider resistance hopeless, and 
expressed a desire to apply for terms of surrender. Their 
commanding officer, however, convinced them t^t their 
only hope of safety lay in a protracted defence, ana that to 
suriender would doom them to certain destruction from 
barbarous foes, exasperated by the loss which they had 
suffered , This exhortation animated the trooi)s to j>er- 
severe, and the Arabs, disheartened by the ilhsuoc' ss of 
their repeated assaults, intermitted their exertions, and 
alt>outnine, drew off, leaving the entire viUago in possession 
of the detachment. During the night water wm pro- 
cured, and arrangements were noade for a renewal of the 
defence; but the Peshwa learning that General Smith‘d 
was «f)proachingJ considered further delay unsafe, and at 
dny-Hght of the 2nd of January, his whole force was in 
motion along the Poona road. Not being aware of the 
advance of the fourth division, Captain Staunton thought 


* This iyicidtot? Harrated Captain Grant lieutenant Pattinson, who 
was a very powetfal n»n* li)etag six feet seven inches in lieight, lying mortally 
wounded, liaving been shot through the body, no sooner hoard that the gun 
was taken, than up, he called to the Gtrenadlem onm more to tolow 

him, and seizing a musket by the muzzle, he rusluM into tiie middle of ttm 
Arabs, striking them down right and left, until a second hali complet^y dli* 
ahled him , Lieutenant rattmson had been nobly seconded ; the Septiys thoA 
led were irresistible, the fflm was re-teken, and the dead Arabs Uteraily Ijyhig 
ahoye each other, proved how desperately it had h&m defended-ir^ ^lda^ jqi^ 
mst 3, 435. • 
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it advisable to inarch back to Seroor. The enemy at- 
tempted to entice him to cross the river into the more 
open country, by sending fictitious messages from Poona, 
urging him to hasten his march in that direction, and he 
pretended to entertain the purpose of complying with the 
request. Towards nightfall, however, having procured 
conveyance for his wounded, he set off for Seroor, which 
he entered on the following morning, with both his guns 
and ail his wounded, with drfims beating and colours 
flying thus having set a memorable example of what 
is possible to a resolute spirit, and of the wisdom of 
resistance in the most despei ate' circumstances. Surrender 
to Asiatic troops, ignorant of the laws of civilized warfare, 
IS as likely to be fatal as ultimate defeat It may not pre- 
serve life, although i^ must incur dishonour. Of Captain 
Staunton’s small force, two office^^s were killed and three 
wounded, as above named, and of the latter, Lieutenant 
Pattmson subsequently died of his wounds. Of the twenty- 
six artillery-men, twelve were killed, and eight wounded ; 
of the native battalion, fifty men were killed, and one 
hundred and three wounded; and of the auxiliary horse, 
ninety-six were killed, wounded, and missing. Captabin 
Staunton received the thanks of the Governor-General for 
his gallant conduct, and a public monument was erected 
on the spot in honour of those who fell^ 

On the day after the action of Korigaon, General Smith, 
who had learned at Chakan the situation of Captain 
Staunton’s detachment, hastened to his rescue. Pindmg 
that he had fallen back to Seroor, he proceeded thither 
-himself, and after one day’s halt, resumed the pursuit of 
the Peshwa. In the mean time, Baji Racf had found his 
soutljward flight again^bstructed by the advance of the 
reserve division, under Brigadier-General Pritzler, which 
had crossed the Krishna early in December, and after 
being delayed some days at Bijapur, in order to secure the 
safe junction of supplies, had reached the Salpi Ghat by 
the 8th of January, and ascending the pass, came upon 
the Peshwa’s rear, who had crossed the head of the co- 
lumn, and keeping to the left bank of the Krishna, con- 

» For the particulars of the battle of Korigaon, see Papers, Mahratta 
war, IhO, 221 Grant Duff, 3, 434. Biacker’s Memoir, 179. Bishop Keber 
describes the mcfliument. 
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tinned his flight to the vicinity of Merich, He wp BOOK 11. 
followed closely by the reserve, and on the 17th a smart chap, vil 

action took place between the cavalry of the division, and 

a large body of horse, under Gokla, who interfered, as 1^^^* 
was his practice, to give the Peshwa time to escape. The 
Mahrattas showed themselves in two divisions, which 
were successively charged and dispersed by Major Dove- 
ton, with a squadron of dragoons, and two of native 
cavalry . a third body intftccepted his return to the camp, 
but this, also, was resolutely charged and broken, and the 
whole then drew off. The pursuit was again continued, 
until it was ascertained that the Peshwa had been forced 
upon the track of the fourth division. The reserve then 
halted for two days, after having marched twenty-five 
days without cessation. The proxiijiity of General Smith 
once more threw the Peshwa on a southern route ; his 
presence brought the fourth di'psion into communication 
with the reserve, and both corps were unitod near Satara, 
on •the 8th of February. The fort was summoned, and 
surrendered without resistance on the following day, when 
the flag of the Baja was hoisted on the fort, aiul a procla- 
mation was issued, announcing to the Mahratta nation the 
dcposal of Baji Rao, and that the Company miended to 
take possession of his iorriiorics, establishing the Baja of 
Satara in a principality for the mauitonance of his rank 
and dignity, and of that of his oourt.^ 

After the occupation of the Fortress of Satara, it was 
determined to continue the pursuit of the Peshwa with 
the cavalry and a light division^ only, leaving the guns 
and the rest of the infantry to reduce at leisure the va- 
rious stronghdds in the southern Mahratta districts. 

Divisions for the same purpose were directed upon Ah- 
mednag%r and to the Konkan. Their objects were ofibeted 
with little o|)positioii. In the course of March, ten forts, 
inoluding two of great strength, Singgerh and Purandhar 
were reduced. Ahmednagar, and the country between the 
Pheira and Bhima rivers, were occupied by Colonel Dea- 
con, with a detachment which was at first stationed in 

* 

» Substance of a Mahratta Proclamation issued on the Uth February, tSlI, 
by tile Honourable Mr., Blphinstone.— Papers, Mahratta war, 246. 

2 Consihtlng of the Iwrse artillery, 2 squadrons of his Majisty^ 2ted dra- 
goons, 2ud and 7th regiments Madras cavah-y, one tliousaud two buhdridX^d^ 
auxiliary horse, and two tiiousand five hundred Maatry, “ 
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BOOK II. B^ndesTi. to guard the province against an inroad of the 
CHAp.vn. Pindaris, and subsequently to intercept the Peshwa’s 

flight to the north. The forts in the Konkan, were carried 

1818- small force fitted out from Bombay, under Colonel 

Prother. Brigadier-General Munro, overran the country 
as far south as the Malparba. Little remained to the 
Peshwa except the ground on which he was encamped. 

Immediately after the occupation of Sattara, General 
Smith had marched with the de^chment he had organised 
for the pursuit towards Pundrapur and Sholapur, where 
the Peshwa had delayed and had levied contributions. 
From thence, Baji Rao resumed his flight, at first towards 
the west, but turned suddenly to the north and reached 
Ashti on the 18th of February. Accurate information 
was gained of his iupvements, and early on the 20th, 
General Smith came in sight of^he Mahratta army as 
they were preparing to march. The tents were struck, 
the baggage was loaded, -and the men had just taken their 
morning meal, when the alarm was given. Baji Rao, Who 
had throjighout displayed great want of personal courage, 
mounted his horse and fled with the greatest celerity 
Gokla, with between eight and ten thousand horse, stood 
firm-, in the hope of covering his flight and the retreat of 
the baggage. The Mahratta cavalry were divided into 
several masses, which made a demonstration of support- 
ing each other, and they were separated from their pur- 
suers by a deep Nulla or water course. The British 
cavalry advanced in three columns. The two squadrons 
of His Majestj’s dragoons m the centre; the 7th Madras 
cavalry on the right, and the 2nd on the left. The Bom- 
bay horse artillery were on the right flank, and the gal- 
loper.guns on the left, both a little retired. The ground 
over which they had to march was much broken, and in- 
tersected by small water courses running from the hills to 
the main stream. The formation of the line was conse-^ 
quently retarded, and the centre and right columns were 
separated from the left. Taking advantage of their dis- 
junction, Gokla anticipated the attack. A strong division 
of Mahratta horse, led by himself, darted across the nulla, 
and charging obliquely across the ground from the left to 
the right, his men firing their matchlocks as they passed, 
turned the right of the 7th Native cavalry, and rod© round 
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to tlie rear of tlie line. There with their long lances in 
rest they threatened the flank of the dragoons, but Im- 
jor Dawes/ their commanding officer, immediately threw 
back the right troop, and wheeling the left into line met 
charge with charge. A confused fight ensued, in which 
General Smith received a sabre cut, and the gallant com- 
mander of the Mahrattas, Gokla,fell covered with wounds. 
His fall, and that of some other Sirdars of note, dis- 
heartened the enemy. The 7th cavalry having recovered 
from their disorder, and coming again into action, sup- 
ported by a squadron of the 2nd, completed the enemy’s 
defeat. They fled in utter confusion to the left, in which 
direction the main body had retreated, pursued by the 
second cavalry: after following the fugitives for about 
five miles the pursuit was disconliinued. The whole of 
the camp equipage and a number of camels, elephants, 
and palankeens, laden with 'finable property, among 
which were the images of the l^eshwa’s household gods, 
were captured. A more important prixe was the person 
of the Raja of Satara, whom the Peshwa had hitherto de- 
tained, and who, with his mother and brothers, gladly 
placed himself under British protection. But the conse- 
quence most fatal to the Peshwa, was the loss of the 
chieftain, who, with exemplary loyalty and intrepid valour, 
had hitherto directed and defended his flight.^ This 
officer had been long known to the English : he had suc- 
ceeded chiefly through their infliuence to the rank and 
command held by his uncle, who was Governor of the 
Carnatic, and was killed in the course of the hostilities 
with Dhundia Wagh. At the time of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, Bapu Gokla commanded on the Peshwa’s frontier, 
and joined the British forces under Colonel Wellesjey, on 
Ms march to Poona f he afterwards served in the cam- 
paign, and was recommended for his military services by 
the British commander to the favour of the Peshwa’s 
Government. He had been frequently indebted to the 
interposition of the Resident, for the preservation both of 
Ms possessions and his hfe^ when he had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Peshwa. Upon hm reconciliation with 

* Prinsep lias* Baytes. 

* Soe Bu'ff, Mahratta Hlltory. Wi. 443. 

3 Wellington Despatehes, vol. i., January to April, 1803. Ortotfc Bat'a 
Maliraitas, yoI. lii. 47, 1$3. 
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book II. Baji Rao and his restoration to favour, he became the im- 
ojiAp. vn. placable enemy of the English, and the chief instigator of 

Baji Rao in the warlike policy which he finally adopted. 

He does not seem to have been actuated by any sinister 
motives, nor by any personal aversion to his former 
friends and patrons, and may be entitled to credit for a 
patriotic feeling. He had vehemently opposed the treaty 
of Poona, and advocated the more honourable alternative 
of an appeal to arms, and he nifey have hoped that a vi- 
gorous resistance would eventually secure for the Peshwa 
terms less inglorious than a tame and prompt submission. 
The counsel he had given he vindicated by his own exer- 
tions, and was spared the pain of witnessing, and possibly 
of sharing his master’s degradation. 

The defeat at Ashti was quickly succeeded by the total 
rum of the affairs of Jhe Peshwa m the southern portion 
of the Mahratta states, the chiefs of which, with few ex- 
ceptions, hastened to proffer their allegiance to the British 
authorities, or to the Raja of Satara. Many of his fol- 
lowers also despairing of success, and worn out by the 
fatigues Ihd terrors of incessant flight, detached them- 
selves from his person, and returned quietly to thiir 
homes With the remainder, much reduced in number 
and lowered m spirit, Baji Rao fled northwards, hoping to 
be able to pass through Kandesh into Malwa ; but when 
he had forded the Godaveri, he found m his front the 
main body and detachments of the first division of the 
army of the Dekhm, which had crossed the Tapti on its 
return southwards in the beginning of March. After 
making some forward movements to facilitate a junction 
with Ram Din, and the horse of Holkar’a routed army, 
and to call in the garrisons of such forts as could not be 
maintamed, he again feu back to the south-east, but was 
stopped by the second division, under General Doveton. 
Gen;eral Smith also advanced on the west from Seroor. 
There was still an opening to the eastward, and thither 
also the Peshwa was invited by secret communications 
from the Raja of ^Tagpur, who promised to meet him at 
Chanda with all the force that he could muster. The 
timely discovery of this plot prevented its execution* A 
detachment from Hagpi^, under Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
covered Chanda, whil^ the main body of the Hagpur sub- 
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Sidiary force, under Colonel Adams, marched to Hinga^ BOOK 11. 
Ghat ; — at the same time Baji Rao was closely pressed by chap, vh, 
the Poonah and Hyderabad divisions, which had been con- 
centrated at Jalna, and proceeded thence in two i)arellel 
lines so as to intercept the Peshwa’s entrance into Berar. 

After a few marches the Hyderabad force diverged to the 
north-east, towards the rough country that lies between 
the upper part of the courses of the W arda and Paym 
Ganga rivers, where they^re separated by the ramifica- 
tions of the Berar hills, which are covered with jungle, and 
difficult of access. After various long and fatiguing 
marches, Brigadier-General Doveton arrived at Pandukora 
on the 18th of April, and his approach compelled the 
Peshwa to make a precipitate retreat from Seoni, where 
he had been encamped. A simultan^Qps movement from 
Hingan Ghat towards Seoni had b^en made by Colonel 
Adams, and his division arrived at Pipal Kote shortly 
befoi’e daylight on the 10th. Aftar a short halt to refresh 
the%orses and men, the march was resumed. The troops 
had scarcely moved five miles on the road to Se^i, when 
the advance came in sight of the van of the Peshwa’s 
arMy flying from General Doveton. Baji Rao, as usual, 
made off upon the first alarm , some of his cavalry at- 
tempted to cover his flight, but they were driven back by 
the fire of the horse artillery, supported by the fifth 
cavalry, and the whole of the Peshwa’s force was wholly 
broken and scattered. The nature of the ground prevan'^ 
ed their sustaining very severe loss, but the rout was 
complete. Baji Bao was attended by his personal guards, 
ahd Barn-Din carried off some of his horse towards Ber- 
hampur, but the greater part were dispersed in every di- 
rection, and never afterwards rejomed their leaders.^ o 
The Peshwa fled on the first day to Mamli, thirty miles 
in a south-westerly direction, and continuing the same 
course, reached Amarkeir on the fourth. He was hotly 
pursued by General D 0 veton, with part of his force lightly 
equipped. On the 23rd of April, the division was within 
eight miles of Amarkeir j but the exhausted state both of 

» Among the Sirdars wlio returned to their own country, were Madlra Rao 
Eastia, Apa Dhundherl, Bajt Rao’s father in-la'wf and a cousin of Bapu GoWaj 
80 many applications -vyere made fbr leave to return, that the Resident issued 
a proclamation, declaring that those who returned q[utetly to their homes, 
should suffer no molescation. ^ 
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BOOK IT. men and horses, and the necessity of waiting for supplies; 
CHAP VII. compelled a halt. The Peshwa’s adherents had suffered 

still more severely from fatigue and privation, and had 

1818, Been able to leave Amarkeir only on the same morning on 
which General Doveton reached the neighbourhood. Their 
route was tracked by cattle, dead or dying on the road, 
and their numbers were daily thinned by desertion Prom 
Amarkeir, Baji Rao fied northwards, towards Burhanpur, 
and his pursuers suspended liheir movements, General 
Doveton retiring towards the cantonments at Jalna, and 
General Smith towards Seroor . the former arrived at 
Jalna on the 10th of May, the latter at Seroor on the 16th. 
On the march, a light detachment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cunningham, dispersed a body of infantry sta- 
tioned at Dhardr , and the Poona auxiliary horse, under 
Captain Davies, came up with a |?arty of Mahratta cavalry 
near Yellum, the leadejjs of which, Chimnaji Apa, the 
Peshwa’s younger brotjier, and Apa Desay Nipankar, one 
of his best officers, gave themselves up without resistance. 
This terminated the operations against the Peshwa in the 
Dekhin.'^It will now be expedient to advert to other 
transactions in the same quarter, which took place du^jing 
the movements that ended in his final expulsion. 

As long as the Peshwa, at the head of a considerable 
force, continued to elude the pursuit of the British divi- 
sions, a strong feeling in his favour pervaded the Mah- 
rattas, and many of the Jagirdars, remaining faithful to 
their allegiance, retained m his name the forts and <hs- 
tricts entrusted to their keeping, and propagated a belief 
of his eventual restoration to power. It became necessary, 
therefore, to convince his adherents thai^ the British Go- 
vernment was determined to admit of no adjustment with 
him, and to compel, by forcible means, where force was 
requisite, submission to the authority which was to be 
substituted, absolutely and for ever, for that of the 
peshwa. 

The southern extremity of the Poona territory, the 
districts of Darwar and Kusigal, bordering on Mysore, 
had been ceded to the British Government by the treaty 
of Poona, and had been placed under the civil adminis- 
tration of Colonel Munro. When the army of the Dekhin 
was organised? he was nominated to the command of the 
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reserve, but by a change of arrangements, the commaijd BOOK II. 
bad been transferred to Colonel Pritzler. It was again chap, vn, 

assigned to Colonel Munro , but as the division was in 

active service in communication with the fourth division, 

Colonel Munro refrained from interfering with its move- 
ments until a more convenient opportunity of taking 
charge of it should arrive, occupying himself, m the 
meanwhile, with the establishment of the British autho- 
rity in the districts unde? his charge, and its extension to 
the neighbouring territory, which was still subject to the 
Peshwa, and was held for him by Kasi Eao Gokla, with a 
force of fifteen hundred horse, and eight hundred foot, 
besides about five thousand infantry in different garrisons.^ 

Colonel Munro had but limited means at his disposal : 
his character compensated for the,, deficiency. He knew 
that the agricultural peculation were well affected towards 
him, and he had no hesitation^^in confiding to them the 
defence of the districts, or even, in employing them to 
su^ugate those of the Peshwa. Retaining in the pay of 
the Company the native Peons, or irregular mil^ia, of the 
country, armed wdth spears and swords, or occasionally 
w:j^h matchlocks, and reinforcing them by similar Peons 
from Mysore and the Carnatic, ho placed in their hands 
the forts hitherto occupied by the regular troops, and thus 
rendered the latter available for more active service. 

Being joined by Lieutenant-Colonel He wall, the Com- 
mandant of Darwar, Colonel Munro took the field with 
five companies of native infantry, belonging to the second 
battalions of the fourth and twelfth regiments; three 
troops of the fifth cavalry, Subsequently joined by a party 
of Mysore horse, and a small battering train. With this 
force he proceeded to reduce the foiis in the enem/s 
territory, and in the course of the month most of them 
had surrend^ed. Parties of Peons alono, under native 
military 4^1dars, established the British authority in 
the open oountiy. Little vigour was shown in the oppo- 
sition enoountered. Kasi Rao, although he ocoasionally 
made his appearance at the head of Ms horse, ventured 
upon no serious conflict. His most vigorous attempt w# 
upon an open village, which five hundred Peons had taken 
from Ms troops, and he was repulsed with the Ic^s of 

1 Life of Sfc Tlxoinais Mowo, L 473 . '' 
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BOOK 11 i%any of his meD. Colonel Munro about the same time 

3HAP. VII. dispersed a body of Pindaris, -who, in the beginning of 

January, eluding the pursuit of the British divisions, di- 

1818. rected then* course to the south, and committed some 
depredations ; one of their parties entered the district of 
Harpanhali, but they were surprised and routed by .the 
left wing of the fifth cavalry, and returned expeditiously to 
the north. The irruption, in some degree, deranged 
Colonel Munro’s plans, as it in(!hiced the Madras Govern- 
ment to withhold the reinforcements with which it had 
been designed to furnish him, in order to guard the 
frontiers of Mysore ; but the retreat of the Pindaris 
having removed all ground of apprehension, the troops 
were again ordered to the west, and Colonel Munro was 
reinforced by the 2r^ battalion of the 9th N". L, and two 
squadrons of His Majesty’s 22nd ^Dragoons. 

In the beginning of February, Colonel Munro marched 
against Badami, beyond the Malparba river, a post con- 
sisting of fortified hills, with a walled town at their loot, 
having ^ inner fort, the whole being esteemed one of the 
strongest hill forts in India, and almost impregnable, if 
defended by a determined garrison. The division arrii^ed 
before the place on the 12th of February, batteries were 
erected against the town walls without delay, and by the 
evening of the 17th, a practicable breach was effected. 
At dawn, on the following day, the town was stormed and 
carried, and the assailants following the fugitives to the 
upper forts, the garrison apprehending an escalade, called 
out for terms of capitulation. They were allowed to 
march out with their arms, and by ten o’clock, on the 
18th, Badami was in the possession ctf the besiegers. 
Turning hence to the* westward, Colonel Munro marched 
up the Ghatparba to Padshahpur, receiving the ready sub- 
mission of different strongholds on his way, and esta- 
blishing British functionaries for the management of the 
conquered country. The only place of any strength re- 
maining to be subdued in this quarter was Belgam, south 
of Padshahpur, near the western Ghats. Colonel Munro 
commenced the si^e on the 20th of March ; the fort was 
strong and of great extent, the walls were massive and in 
perfect repair; a broad and deep ditch surrounded it, and 
the interioifwas garrisoned by sixteen hundred men. They 
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made a more obstinate defence than had yet been encoun- 
tered, and the spirit of the besieged, with the imperjfbct 
means available to the besiegers, delayed the surrender of 
the fort until the 8th of April, when a sufficient breach 
in the curtain having been effected, the commandant 
capitulated. The reduction of Belgam completed the 
subjugation of the country about the sources of the 
Krishna, subject to the Peshwa ; and the rulers of the 
adjacent districts, the gg^uthern Jagirdars readily gave in 
their adherence to the British Government, stipulating 
only not to be required to serve against the Peshwa. 
Matters being thus settled, Colonel Munro was at liberty 
to proceed to the northward, and to assume the command 
of the reserve which, under Brigadier-General Pritzlor, 
had again separated from the fourth division, and had 
been employed since 1Jie latter paft of March in reducing 
to obedience the country in the vicinity of Satara. The 
principal operation undertakeiT was the siege of Wasota, 
a |ort situated on the summit of a lofty mountain in the 
western Ghats, part of a range accessible only by a few 
narrow and difficult passes. It was consideredfone of the 
strongest foits in the Mahratta territory, and had been 
slleoted therefore by the Peshwa as a depository of his 
treasures, and as the prison of the family of the Kaja of 
Satara. Cornets Morrison and Hunter, who had been 
taken in the beginning of the war^ were also prisoners in 
Wasota. The force arrived before the place on the 11th 
of March, and as the Killadar declared his purpose to hold 
out, it was at once invested. With great labour and diffi- 
culty batteries were erected on mountain points command- 
ing the fort. brisk bombardment was opened by the 
5th of April, and on the following day the garrison sur- 
rendered unconditionally. The Raja of Satara was*in the 
camp, and witnessed the operations. Having placed a 
garrison of Bombay H. I. in the fort, the division returned 
to Satara, where the Raja was formally installed in his 
principality by the British Commissioner. On the 12th, 
the reserve marched southwards to meet Colonel Munro, 
and joined his force on the 22nd at l^Tagar-Manawali j re- 
ceiving on its route the submission of a great number of 
hill forts, the governors of which beheld in the elevation 
of the Raja of Satara the hopelessness of aid or reward 
from Baji Rao. 
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Having concentrated and organized the force now under 
bis orders, Brigadier-General Munro moved on tlie 26tli of 
April towards the Bhima river, near which the Peshwa 
had left his infantry and his guns, on his flight towards 
the west in the middle of February. The Bhima was 
crossed on the 7th of May, and the Sena on the 8th, and 
on the 9th a position was taken up within two miles of 
the enemy’s camp,^ and the fortress reconnoitered ; a 
summons to surrender on termsf having been answered by 
the unjustifiable murder of the native officer who had 
been sent to make the communication. 

Sholapur was a town of considerable extent, enclosed 
by a strong mud wall with towers of masonry ; on the 
south-west it was further protected by the fort, a parallel- 
ogram of ample area^ built of substantial masonry, and 
defended on the south by a large 4;ank, supplying a broad 
deep ditch, which circled entirely round the fort, sepa- 
rating it on the north a:^a north-west from the town : the 
Peshwa’s infantry, amounting to about six thousand Jfeot, 
including one thousand two hundred Arabs, and eight 
hundred Sorse, and having fourteen guns, were posted on 
the west of the tank. The garrison of the fort was ab^ut 
one thousand strong. 

At day-break of the 10th of May, two columns of at- 
tack, under the orders of Colonel Hewett, advanced to 
the walls of the town, n.nd carried them by escalade. The 
attack was supported by a reserve, under General Pritzler ; 
little resistance was made to the assault upon the town, 
and, except the part adjacent to the fort and exposed to 
its fire, the whole remained in the possession of the assail- 
ants, in spite of several attempts made far its recovery. 
During the assault, thejdahratta commander, Ganpat Rao, 
had moved round to the east side of the town, to take the 
attacking party in flank ; but he was checked by the re- 
serve, and upon one of his tumbnls exploding, the division 
led by General Munro in person, ch^ged with the bayonet 
and dtove him back to his original position, with the loss 
of three of Ms. guns. Ganpat Rao was wounded, and the 

I After this juncUeii, Srl^ier Munro’a force consisted of the 
flank hattalfon* four cotofitoles r^es, the 4th regiment, the 2nd, fttvWh, 
and 2nd of I3th of 'the Maidra® NX, the 1st of tlie 7th Bomtay, tvri? 
of his Majesty's 22nd dr^oons, two companies of artillery, #in(l ^nr of 

Pioneers,— m idlgihonfe foim thonsaiids^^ 
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next in command was killed hj a cannon shot. Disheaift- BOOK IL 
ened hj this repulse, and the loss they had suffered, the chap. vn. 

Mahrattas began to retreat, leaving behind their artillery, — 

and whatever might encumber their flight. As soon as 1818, 
their retreat was known, they were pursued by the dra- 
goons, and a body of auxiliary horse, but such had been 
their expedition, that they had marched seven miles before 
they were overtaken. They made an irresolute stand, and 
were speedily and completely dispersed before night put 
an end to the pursuit on the banks of the Sena river. 

Nearly a thousand were left dead on the held, and the rest 
were so entirely disorganized, that for all military objects 
the force had ceased to exist The fort held out but a 
short time after the discomfiture of the troops. Batte- 
ries were immediately erected agaiitst its southern face, 
in which a practicable breach was made in two days, when 
the garrison surrendered, upon ijlie promise of security for 
themselves, and for private property. The reduction of 
Shdlapur completed the subjugation of the southern dis- 
tricts, and the ojperations of the campaign werc#oncluded 
by the cession of Maiiawali, by Apa Desai Nipankar, a 
Mahratta chieftain, who had followed the fortunes of Baji 
Eao, until his flight towards the Nerbudda. This chief 
had strongly fortified his residence, Nipani, but as ho had 
submitted in time, he was allowed to retain a portion of 
his territory, subject to the usual feudal conditions under 
which he had held it of the Peshwa. After visiting him 
at Nipam, General Munro returned to Dewar and Ilubii 
and the troops went into cantonments, 

It has’ been already mentioned, that in the beginning of 
the war, a small* detachment was formed at Bombay, for 
the purpose of occupying the Mahratta territory below 
the Ghats, in the Konkan, and keeping open the communi- 
cation with Poona. This object being eflected, the de- 
tachment, commanded by Colonel Brother, was reinforcecV 
and directed to extend its operations above the Ohats, 

Colonel Brother ascended the Bore Ghat, and on the 4th of 
March arrived before Logerh, a strong hill fort, near the 

^ The force oonsisW at first of about six hundred men, detaelimento of the 
6th and 9th regiments of KJt , and a few European foot and horse. It wm 
afterwards reinfoiced hy two Companies of the 2nd of tlie 4tb K.I,, and about 
three hundred and seyenty of Ws Majesty's 89th regimonteBeat round from 
Madras, 
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300K IT road from Bombay to Poona : no resistance was met with ; 

CHAP, vn the garrison of the fort, as well as that of Isagerh, in its 
vicinity, capitulated as soon as preparations were made 
1818 fQj. assault. Several other fortresses were given up with 
the same promptitude. At Koari, a hill fort, twenty miles 
south of the Bore Ghat, and situated at the summit of the 
Ghats, it was necessary to erect batteries, the fire from 
which, causing an explosion of the enemy’s magazine, com- 
pelled them in the course of two days to surrender. In- 
timidated by this event, the garrisons of other forts 
surrendered them at once, and the division returned to 
the low country belonging to the Peshwa, between the 
Ghats and the sea coast. 

Before Colonel Brother’s ascent of the mountains, opera- 
tions were successfully commencecj.^ with the reduction of 
a number of petty forts below the Ghats, and along the 
searcoast, by smaller detacWents, under Colonels Kennedy 
and Imlach, with the occasional assistance of parties from 
the cruizers off Fort Victoria, and a detachment of 
89th, whi6h, on its way to Bankut, had been, by stress of 
weather, obliged to put into Malwan. Little remamed to 
be accomplished for the entire subjugation of this part^of 
the Konkan, when Colonel Brother, returning from above 
the Ghats, laid siege to Raigerh, a stronghold to which the 
Peshwa, in the belief that it was impregnable, had sent 
his wife, Varanasi Bai, and a valuable treasure. It was 
garrisoned by one thousand men, of whom many were. 
Arabs. All impediments to the approach having been 
surmounted, the Petta, or town of Raigerh, was occupied 
on the 24th of April, by a party of European and native 
troops, under Major Hall. Much difficulty was experienced 
from the ruggedness o^ the ground, in bringing up the 
mortars and howitzers, with which to bombard the place, 
but the object was attained, and shells were thrown into 
the fortress with great effect. A safe conduct was offered 
to the Bai, to enable her to leave fhe fort, but the com- 
munication was suppressed by the officers of the garrison, 
who appeared determined to make a resolute resistance. 
On the 7th of May, however, a shell set fire to the rei^- 
dence of the Bai, and she is said to have prevailed upon 
the troops Jo surrender. Terms were accordin^y de-^ 
manded, and the garrison marched out, preserying their 
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private property and arms. Varanasi Bai was permitted 
to retire with her attendants to Poona, from whence she 
was afterwards escorted to join her husband in captivity. 
Raigerh is celebrated in Mahratta history as the early seat 
of Sivaji’s successful insurrection against Mohammedan 
oppression ; and at the time of its capture, boasted pos- 
session o± his palace and his tomb. Previous neglect, and 
the recent bombardment, ^had left scanty vestiges of either. 
The near approach of the* monsoon compelled the return 
of the troops to cantonments, although several forts, of 
minor importance, were still held by the Mahrattas They 
were ultimately given up, and the Konkan became a 
British province. 

Quitting the sea-coast, and returning to the eastward of 
the Ghats, we find that a supplemental division had been 
originally despatched uader Colonel*i)eacon, from Hurda, 
to occupy Kandesh, upon the recall of General Smith to 
Poona.^ The detachment took up^ its station at Akola, on 
the* 28th of December ; but, in the course of two days, 
was ordered to move to the south, to counteract the 
Peshwa’s advance in that direction, and disperstfhis adhe- 
rents. The whole of January was occupied in the discharge 
of this duty ; and in the beginning of February, the de- 
tachment was at Ahmednagar. Colonel Deacon was here 
in communication with Mr. Elphinstone, and was directed 
by him to clear the country between the Phaira and Bhima 
rivers, of any parties of the enemy that might show ihem- 
‘selves. This was effected by the capture of the forts of 
Kurra and Chakan, in the course of February; after 
which, the detachments marched to Poona, where the 
different corps, ^composing the Poona division, underwent 
a new distribution, in conse<3[uenoe of the arrangements 
which had been rendered necessary by the dissolution of 
the army of the Dekhin. 

\ Consisting of t\iro sgnadrpns from the 4th and 8th regiments N. 0., the 
2nd battalion IJth N. I . and the contingent of Nawab Salabat Klmn, being 
aetached from the Second or Hyderabad division of the army of the nektila. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

Dissolution of the Armies of Hindustan and the Behhin.-— 
Divisions left in the Field. — March of Sir T. Hislof 
with the Division to the South. — Contumacy of the 
Kiladar of Talner . — Fort stormed. — Murder of British 
Officers. — The Kiladar hmgedt.‘— Return of Sir T. 
Mislop to Madras. Militartf Operations in Kandesh. — 
Hill Forts surrendered or captured . — Arab Mercenaries. 
— Siege of Maligam. — Storm of the Fort . — Repulsed — 
Fetta carried. — Garrison capitulate . — Operations in the 
Nerhudda Valley. — Movements of the Left Division of 
the Grand Army in Bundelkhand. — Rights of the Peshwa 
transferred. — Sdgaf annexed to the British Territory . — 
General Marshall advances to the Nagpur Ceded Districts 
— Dhamani and MandCZa taken, — Kiladar of the latter 
tried — Acqu'^ted . — Operations in Gondwana. — Proofs 
of Apa Sahelfs hostile Designs. — His Arrest and Deposal. 
Baji Rm, a Minor ^ made Raja . — Administration by the 
Resident — Fatal Error of the Peshwa. — Chanda taken. 
— Colonel ^AdamM cantoned at Hosainabad. — Apa SaLeb 
sent to Hindustan. — Makes his Escape. — Peshwa over- 
taken by Colonel Doveton. — Prevented from crossing the 
Nerhudda hy Sir J. Malcolm. — Negotiates with the latter. 

' — Join Ms Camp. — His Troops mutiny. — Are reduced 
to Terms and Dismissed. — Baji'Rao marches towards 
Hindustan. — Governor-General disapproves of the Terms 
Granted to the Ex-Peshwa. — Confirms them. — Their 
Defence hy Sir J. Malcolm. — Baji s^led at Bithur. 

— Trinhak taken. — 'Confined at ChunaA\ — Mahratta 
Toiler annihilated. ^ 

BOOK II. A S soon as tlie principal objects of fbe campaign bad bein 
OHAF- nil. aooompUsbed, tbe Marquis of Hastings deemed it uu- 

* - necessary to tnaintam bis military efe^ngemeots on tbe ex- 

1818. tensive scale on wMcb they bad been bitberto constructed 
and accordingly at tbe end of January, be determined to 
break up both tbe gi^d army and the army oif tbe DekMn, 
entrusting tbe duties wbiob remained to be ^ecuted to 
such of tbe subordinate divisions as were most cony^ 
niently situatod. They were re-organized for tbe purpose, 
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and orders were issued for the return of the centre aig^d BOOK II. 
right divisions of the grand army to the British territories, chap. vni. 

Prom the centre a brigade of three strong battalions, and 

a regiment of ISTative cavalry, under Brigadier General 
Watson, was dispatched to Samthar, to take up the heavy 
ordnance which had been left there upon the march of the 
centre from Seonda, and the whole were then directed to 
join the left wing, under ^General Marshall, which remained 
embodied m order to jCcftnplete the subjugation of the 
territories on the Nerbudda taken from the Eaja of 
Nagpur. The remaining corps of the centre fell back to 
the Jumna by the end of the month, and retired to their 
appointed stations. Lord Hastings on quitting the army, 
proceeded on a visit to the Nawab of Oude, and arrived at 
Lucknow on the 6th of March. 

The right wing of the* grand army speedily received the 
same orders, and commenced it% homeward march by the 
end of Pehruary. One brigade gf Native infantry was 
plated at the disposal of Sir J ohn MalcoM, to assist in 
restoring subordination in the territories of Holkar, after 
which it joined the reserve under Sir David Ochterlony, 
wl|p remained some time longer m force in Hajputana. 

Most of the remaining battalions had crossed the Jumna 
by the end of March. The divisions of Colonels Tooiio 
and Hardyman had previously been broken up, but fcroops 
were detached from the former to enable Major Rough- 
sedge to take possession of the Berar dependencies of 
the Sirguja, Jaspur, and Sambhalpur, and a force under 
Colonel Hardyman, remained some time longer in the 
country upon the upper course of the Nerbudda, 
n Tho dissolution of the army of the Dekhin commenced 
soniewbat earlier, and in the middle of January, the,head 
quarters, with the first division, from which reinforce- 
ments had been furnished to the third, left in Malwa with 
John Malcolm, began their march southwards ; consigning 
to the Guaerat troop# the task of freeing the country 
round Indore frOfii the scattered parties of Pmdaris and 
disbanded mercenaries, by which it was still partially 
infested. Sir Thomas Hislop moved*to the Nerbudd% 
and crossed the nver on the 10th. The other three divi- 
sions, thd Berar and Hyderabad subsidiary troops, ivith 
Generals Adams an4 Doveton, and the Boena division 
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BOOK IT. reinained embodied, but were placed under the orders of 
3HAP viii. tbe Marquis of Hastings, as Commander-in-Chief, in com- 

munication with the Eesidents and the Commissioner of 

the Mahratta territory. Sir Thomas Hislop, with the first 
division, arrived before the fortress of Talner on the 27th 
of Pebruary, intending to cross the Tapti river at that 
place. 

The country between the.Kerbudda and the Tapti, sub- 
ject to Hollcar, had been ceded to the British, by the 
treaty of Mandiswar, and no obstacle had been hitherto 
experienced from the ofidcers of the Holkar state in taking 
possession. The stronghold of Sindwa had been given up 
as soon as summoned, and no expectation was entertained 
that the fortress of Talner would be closed against British 
authority. No precaution had been adopted anticipatory 
of such an event, and the column of baggage preceding 
the division, advanced injto the plain on which Talner is 
situated, without any suspicion of danger, when its progress 
was arrested bj^ the salute of a gun charged with ro^nd 
shot from^the fort. The division was halted, and a sum- 
mons was sent to the KLladar, or governor, requiring him 
to surrender the fort, wanting him of the serious conse- 
quences to which he exposed himself, by acting in con- 
tempt of his sovereign’s orders, and setting the right of 
the British at defiance ; and “ apprising him distinctly, 
that if he attempted resistance, he, and his garrison 
would be treated as rebels.” A verbal message of the 
same tenor accompanied the letter, and, although the 
Kiladar declined to receive the latter, the former was de- 
livered. The messenger was robbed and beaten, and his 
return was followed by a sharp fire of matchlocks from 
the walls, by which seweral of the Sipahis were wounded, 
and some were killed. The summons was dispatched 
between seven and eight in the morning, but the fire of 
the garrison was not returned until noon, when, finding 
that no answer had arrived, and ihdt> indications of resis- 
tance continued, batteries provisionally erected were 
opened against the defences of the fort. The wall of the 
outer gateway was §oon m a condition to admit of a storm, 
and preparations were made for the assault. The Kilaiar 
now applied for terms, and was told that none but personal 
immumty would be granted. No answer waS received, 
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and the storming party, consisting of the flank companies 
of the Royal Scots and Madras European regiment, under 
Major Gordon, supported by the rifle battalion, and the 
third Native light infantry, was ordered to advance. They 
carried the outer and one of the inner gates : a number of 
persons unarmed, and apparently intending to escape, 
came out from the wicket of a third gate as the troops 
approached it, and were placed under a guard : among 
them, as was afterwards discovered, was the Kiladar, but 
he did not make himself known.^ This and a fourth gate 
were passed through by the assailants, but they found the 
fifth closed, with the wicket open, and the passage within 
occupied by the garrison. Some parley with the Arabs 
regarding the terms of their surrender was attempted, but, 
it was, no doubt, mutually unintelligible ^ Concluding 
that surrender was acqiiiesced in, Major Gordon passed 
through the wicket, accompanied by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macgregor Murray, and a few grenadiers. The instant 
the/ entered. Major Gordon was diaggeJ forward and 
killed, the grenadiers were shot or cut down, and Colonel 
Murray was stabbed. Fortunately the wicket was kept 
open by the foremost assailants, and Colonel Murray was 
extricated from his peril. A fire was poured in which 
cleared the gateway, and the leading files, headed by 
Captain Macgregor, forced their way in with the loss of 
their leader. The whole party then penetrated into the 
fort, and the garrison, about three hundred strong, were 
put to the sword. Their conduct justified ibis retaliation, 
although the motives by which they were instigated, if 
there were any, except the impulse of the moment and 
ungbvemed fur/, remain unexplained.® The Kiladar was 

* Mr. rriiSisep says the Kiladar came out proffered his surrender to 
Colonel Conway, the Acljutant-Oeneral, but, according to the evidence on his 
trial, he did not disclose himself when arrested, nor had he any distinguishing 
marlcs of bis rank in his diess or appearance, and the inference therefore was 
warrantable, tliat he intended to get off without being recognised, 

^ Colonel Blacken says, froi^ii the circumstance of noise and apprehension 
which attended it, more probably, from mutual ignorance of each other's 
language. It IS not likely that the officers knew more of Arabic than the 
Arabs did of English. 

3 Sir Thomas Kislop Imputed the attack to the ^eachery of the Arabs. 
Despatch —Papers, Wahratta war. Colonel Blacker (2a2) to apprehension of 
couaeguenccs, Mr. Pnnsep ascribes it to a paroxysm of distrust and desperft^ 
tion, in consequence of the inahility of the officers to make themselves intel- 
ligible. Lieutenant Lake assigns a cause which will sufficiently expliin te.® 
business, if the statement be correct. He says, some of theJlrenaffierawhO 
had entered by the wicket, attempted to disarm the Arabs by tepee, and as ita 
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)OK II. brougM to immediate trial, and Ranged upon one of tRe 
Ap viu bastions the same evening, for waging RostiRties without 

the authority of any recognized power, and therefore 

1818 . within the predicament of a robber or a pirate. 

The circumstances which attended the capture of 
Talner attracted public notice and drew upon General 
Hislop much severe animadversion, an explanation was 
required by the Governor-General, and at home, both 
Houses of Parliament, in passing a vote of thanks to Sir 
Thomas Hislop and the army of the Dekhin, specifically 
excepted his execution of the Kiladar from the purport of 
the vote, considering it necessary to await further infor- 
mation on the subject. With that which had been 
received, Mr. Canning declared neither the Government 
nor the East India Company were satisfied When the 
first feelings had subsided, the business was forgotten, and 
it was not deemed necessary to communicate such informa- 
tion as was receivedto the public.^ The severity was vindi- 
cated by Sir Thomas Hislop, and his reasoning Vas 
supportedi by the Marquis of Hastings upon two grounds : 
the lawless character of the proceedings of the Kiladar, 
and the absolute necessity of deterring others front a 
similar conduct, involving needless peril and loss of life, 
by the example of his punishment. The fort that had been 
placed in his care by his sovereign, had been voluntarily 
abandoned by that sovereign He had no warrant for its 
defence ; he was no longer the representative of any ac- 
knowledged prince, and could not urge obedience to orders 


retention of their aims is a point of honour of vhich have always shown 
themselves tenacious, they resisted the attempt, and the atfray ensued — 
Siegesf Madras Amy, 55 Coltmel Macgregor Murray, at a subsequent period, 
affirmed that the attack was instantaneous; they had no time for parley. Lieu- 
tenant Lake’s account is partly confirmed by Sir T. Hislop’s despatch, in which 
he says, “ the gamson were to the last moment offered the assurance of their 
lives being preserved, on their uncondilaonal surrender This, unfortunately, 
they did not, Or could not, understand, as they persisted in asking for terms i 
none other could he given, • 

i Some of the despatches on the subject, were printed by order of jParliac 
ment, I6fch February, 1819; hut the documents are very meagre, aAid com- 
prise hut a small and unimportant part of those on record. Much more am|)«Ie 
mat^als are on record, ij^rtloularly the minutes of the Governor-General, hi 
March, 1819, and Sir Thomas Hislop’s vindication in September of ih® SSfhe 
year, confirmed by tbe answers to queries which he had addressed to wur 
tenant-CoIonels Conway, Blacker, Murray, and Captain Bidggs. Ootemd 
Conway states his opinion, that the sentence was a humane one, and 
Bnggs declares bis belief, ihat it was demanded by the polMcW eatigettictes of 
the times.— MS. Becords. ' - ' i ' . 
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in palliation of Lis resistance. That he was in possessiqji 
of the orders for the delivery of the fort was proved by 
evidence * and it was also testified that he had declared 
his resolution not to give up the fort but with his life. He 
had incurred a foreseen peril voluntarily, and^ had made 
himself responsible for all the consequences siiringing 
from his determination. Even the attack upon the officers 
who had passed through the gate, was a catastrophe every 
way imputable to him, as he had stimulated his soldiers 
to resistance, and then abandoned them to the guidance of 
their own passions. He had been distinctly apprised, also, 
that if he stood an assault no mercy would be shown to 
him. He had despised the warning and was liable to the 
forfeiture. 

Reasoning from the usage of civilized nations, and 
adopting the principles which they have agreed to appeal 
to, as calculated to alleviate the^evils of war, there could 
be no doubt of the justice of the sentence ; but it might 
hav® been pleaded in mitigation, that the Mahrattas were 
ignorant of those principles, and that the Kiladar was 
punished for the violation of a law of which he was wholly 
Ignorant. The loose practice of his government palliated 
his conduct, disobedience of the prince’s instructions was 
far from uncommon, and the officers of Siudhia and Ilolkar 
were aocuHtomed to interpret the orders they received, not 
according to the expression, but to what they conjectured 
to be the real intention of the chief by whom they were 
sent. In this case, also, the Xiladar might have urged, 
that, although holding immediately of Holkar, he o^^ a 
higher duty to the Peshwa, who was still in arms, end 
whose cause it was incumbent upon him to defend to the 
Utnaost extremity. As to the garri|on, it is most probable 
that he had little or no control over them, and that they 
would not have listened to any commands which he might 
have issued,. 

The necessity of an pample, is a more tenable apology 
for the rigour of the sentence than the violation of the 
laws of European warfare. Baji Bao was yet at the head 
of a considerable force, and was moving towards Kandesh, 
in which he had numerous adherent. The country was 
studded with fortresses ; the commandants of which were 
in the interest of the Pwhwa, and were known to be px’e- 
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BOOK II. paring for resistance. The reduction of Chandore might 
CHAP. VIII. nave "been the work of a campaign ; Galna and Rasaigerh 

were also strong places. The occupation of a large por- 

1818. of the British force in these sieges, would have 

protracted military operations, until the season admitted 
no longer of their continuance, and the interval would 
have given the Peshwa an opportunity of reorganising his 
forces, and of forming dangerous combinations in his 
favour. The extensive mischief, and the great loss of life 
which another campaign would have occasioned, were 
considerations of undoubted weight, and extenuated, if 
they did not justify, the condemnation of the Kiladar. At 
any rate, these were the reasons which mainly actuated 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and in which he was supported by the 
concurrent opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel Conway, the 
Adjutant-General o? the army,.and Captain Briggs, the 
political agent, who agisted at the trial. The Kiladar 
made no defence. The effect of his fate was undeniable. 
Tulasi Bam,«bhe Kiladar, was a man of rank, the ^n©le 
of Balaram Set, the late minister of the Bai, and his exe- 
cution made the greatest impression. Chandore, held by 
his brother, was immediately surrendered, and the other 
fortresses were given up with equal promptitude. 05 the 
other hand, an opinion prevailed among the people and 
the soldiery, that the Kiladar had been unfairly dealt 
with ; and, in some places, a more obstinate resistance was 
in consequence encountered. An equally advantageous 
result would probably have been attained by a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment, and the imputation of needless 
severity would have been avoided. But it must be ad- 
mitted, that hostilities in this campaign were generally 
prosecuted in a stem and inflexible spirit, vindicable, 
perhaps, by the crusty and treachery of the Mahratta 
princes ; but making little account of the feelings which 
the humiliation they underwent, could not fail to engender 
both in them and their adherents^ 

After the reduction of Talner, Sir T. Hislop continued 
his march towards the Godaveri, and his route had the 
effect of arresting* the flight of the Peshwa in that direc- 
tion, and turning him back upon tbe pursuit of the second 
division. On the 15th of March, the head-quarterc were 
at Phulth^ba, and here the corps composing ‘the first 
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division were divided between the Poona and Hyderabad BOOK II 
forces, with the exception of a small personal escort, chap. yhi. 

attended by which, Sir T. Hislop proceeded to Anrang- — 

abad, whore he arrived on the 26th, and promulgated 
his final orders as Commander-imChief of the army of the 
Dekhin He also relinquished his civil authority; and 
the management of the political interests of the British 
Government in the south reverted to the functionaries in 
whom they had been vested at the beginning of the war. 

Sir Thomas then resumed his route by way of Poona to 
Bombay, where he embarked on the 12th of May, on his 
return to Madras. 

While the several divisions of the army of the Bekhin 
had been almost exclusively engaged in circumscribing the 
Peshwa’s movements, the province ^of Kandesh, the first 
seat of military operations for the supx)ression of Trim- 
bak’s partisans, had been compa«atively neglected ; and the 
adherents of the Peshwa, in that quarter, had been suffered 
to <^ollect round them numerous bands ^f mercenaries, 
and to strengthen the fortresses of which th^ were in 
possession. Opportunity now offered for their reduction, 
ari^ Mr. Elphinstone, the Commissioner of the Mahratta 
territories, resolved to adopt active measures for that 
purpose : a detachment from the Hyderabad division, ^ 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall, was employed upon 
the duty, and ordered to proceed against the strong-holds, 
situated in the line of hills north of the Godavari, which 
form the southern boundary of Kandesh. The range is 
formed of a series of detached elevations, rising abruptly 
from the plain to the height of from six hundred to eleven 
hundred feet, connected by low narrow necks of high 
land, Prom the summit of many ^fthe hills start up bluff 
and pei^endicular rocks, of eighty or one hundred feet 
high, and so regularly scarped, that they have every ap- 
pearance of having been artificially wrought. Such of the 
hills as contained water had been fortified, and the rocky 
scarp constituted a minor fort, or citadel There was 
seldom any work of defence raised upon them, as they 

1 It consisted of one company of foot Artillery, two companies of the Koyal 
Scots, three of the Madras Eoropean regiment, 1st hattallon 2nd N.I^ four 
companies of the 2 nd hatWlon I3th N.I., five companies of Pioneers, and 
a few hundred irregular horse 5 a small battering train and a corps of Sappers 
and Miners were also attached to the force 
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BOOK II. -^ere accessible only by fliglits of steps cut out of the solid 
CHAP. VIII, rock, and leading through a succession of gate-ways or 

barriers commanding each turn of the steep and winding 

1818, staircase. The ascent was utterly impossible, if the garri- 
son were resolute, as those who attempted it were not only 
exposed to a raking fire, but might be crushed by the 
rocky fragments which the defenders had the easy means 
of precipitating on iheir heads. Of this description was 
the fort of Ankitanki, before which Colonel Macdowall 
presented himself on the 3rd of April. Either the courage 
or the fidelity of the Kiladar failed, or he was intimidated 
by the recent catastrophe at Talner, and he surrendered 
the post as soon as summoned. 

The next place to which the detachment advanced, 
Chandore, was, in like.manner, at once given up by Bamdas, 
the brother of the Commandant of Talner , but beyond 
the Chandore pass were,-^two forts, Eajdher and Inderai. 
the Kiladars of which, disregarded the summons to sur- 
render ; Coloi&l Macdowall, therefore, marched to attack 
the former, one of the strongest of those natural fortresses 
with which the hills were crowned. The troops encamped 
in the valley which separated the heights of Eajdher f|om. 
those of the adjacent Inderai, on the 11th of April, and a 
battery was constructed on the low ground, chiefly in- 
tended to cover the attempts which were made to form a 
lodgment on an elevation more nearly level with the 
fortress, access to which, although difficult, was practic- 
able at the south-eastern end of the hill, on which 
Eajdher was situated. This was effected easily on the 
12th, and an outwork occupied by the garrison, was car- 
ried. Arrangements for constructing a battery on its site, 
within two hundred a»d fifty yards of the fort, were im- 
mediately made. The guns were taken from their car- 
riages and brought up by hand, and the battery would 
have opened on the morning of the 13th ; but after it was 
dark, the buildings within the fort were observed to be on 
fire, and the garrison endeavouring to quit it. Parties 
sent to make them prisoners were deterred from ap- 
proaching, by the heat of the passage, and in the oonfh- 
sion and the darkness of the night, most of the enemy 
escaped. Forty were hrotaght in captives on the folowing 
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morning, by the irregular horse. ^ Inderai, and several 
similar strong-holds, in the vicinity of Rajdher, abandoned 
all purpose of resistance after the prompt fall of a place so 
celebrated for the strength of its position. 

After halting at Rajdher till the 15th of April, the 
detachment moved to the south-west, and on the 22nd 
sat down before Trimbak,^ a fortified rock, the summit of 
which was five miles in extent; the sides presented a 
perpendicular scarp, varying from two to four hundred 
feet in height, and everywhere unassailable, except at two 
gateways, one on the northern, the other on the southern 
face. The ascent was by narrow passages with flights of 
steps, and was protected by other gateways at the top, 
flanked by towers * there were few works on the summit, 
and the magazine and dwellings of tb^e garrison were exca- 
vations in the rock. The petta of Trimbak lay in a valley 
on the north side of the fort,^nd the Godaveri river, 
issuing from the western face of the rock, flowed round 
theifort, and through the centre of the towh. 

bTobwithstanding the difficulties of the approach, en- 
hanced by the rocky nature of the soil, which rendered it 
necessary to carry up earth for the formation of an ele- 
vated, instead of a sunken, battery, a lodgment was 
effected on the north side, on the 23rd, and a battery was 
opened at day-light on the following day, against the 
curtain and tower of the gateway. A battery was also 
erected against the southern gateway, to distract the 
attention of the garrison, and intercept their oonamunioa- 
tion. A nearer approach to the north gate was aedom- 
plished on the 24th, and the enem;f were driven frdm a 
rained village at*the foot of the Scarp which afforded cover 
for the besiegers. Following up thjs advantage with ^ome 
precipitancy, and under a misconception of orders, the 
covering paiiy attempted to ascend to the gateway, but 

^ Colonel Blacker states tkat the cause of the conflagration was never as- 
certained, hut supproses It ittight hare been the effect of the shells, p. 320— 
According to hieutOnHint Bake, it was a quarrel which took place m the garri- 
son, originating to the Brahman Kiladar's refusal to pay to the families of 
those men who had been killed, the an’ears of pay due to them In revenge, 
the garrison set fire to his house, and the manner i%whlch the flames spread 
alarmed them so much, that they were induced to capitulate, 97. 

e 'rrimbak, or more eortrectiy Tryatubak, is a name of the nltidu deity, Siva, 
to whom a celebrated shrine was here dedicated, whence the name of the 
place. The appellations Of their divinities are commonly adopted hy the 
nmdus, wlience the designation Of the Peshwa’s favourite, o 
VOL. II. » 
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BOOK IL tfiey were quickly driven down by a heavy fire of gingals, 
CHAP. VIII. rockets, and muskets, and by heavy stones. Retiring 

behind the walls of the village, a battery of four six- 

1818. pounders was completed there during the night, but before 
it could open on the 2oth, the Kiladar expressed a desire 
to treat, and the garrison being allowed to march out with 
their arms and private property, the fort was surrendered. 
The example of Trimbak, as celebrated for its strength, as 
for its sanctity as the source of the Godaveri, a river 
second only to the Ganges in the veneration of the Hindus, 
was quickly followed. Seventeen hill forts were immedi- 
ately afterwards relinquished, and the whole of the country, 
one of the strongest m the world, submitted m the course 
of a very short campaign. 

That the defence of places of such extraordinary natural 
strength, should have been conducted with so little vigour, 
was to be expected fromifche constitution of the garrisons, 
and the depressed fortunes of the prince whom they 
served. Enlisted on the spur of the moment, and 8om- 
posed of«iiirelmgs from every country in India, they were 
held together by no feeling of nationality, by no attach- 
ment to the Peshwa, and from his evident inability to 
make head against his pursuers, anticipated his speedy 
downfall. The sentiments thus inspired contributed more 
effectually to the easy reduction of Rajdher and Trimbak 
than the science and courage of the assailants ; but these 
qualities were soon to be called into exercise, indepen- 
dently of any facility from the disaffection or indifference 
of the native garrison. 

The employment of Arab soldiers by the princes of the 
Peninsula and of Central India has been frequently noticed, 
as has the character oi those mercenaries for determined 
and desperate valour. Of the Arab troops set at liberty 
by the capitulation of Nagpur, a considerable portion had 
taken service with the Mahratta officers in Kandesh, and 
others had similarly enlisted, who»had been cast loose by 
the dispersion of the infantry of the Peshwa. Although 
caring fittle for the cause of the fugitive prince, they were 
not disposed to forego their military habits, and retire to 
inactive tranquillity in their native deserts, and it beeptoe 
neoessaiy to impose this alternative by their forcibte ex- 
pulsion. Gflhey had taken their chief stand at the fortress 
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of Maligam, and, notwitlistanding the advanced period BOOK H. 
the year, Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowall was instructed chap. vm. 

to lead his detachment against the place, he accordingly 

retraced his steps to the north, and returned to Chandore 
on the 10th of May. After a halt of three days, the force 
marched northward, and arrived on the 15th before Mali- 
gam, a fort of formidable strength, garrisoned by seven 
hundred Arabs. The detachment was much weakened by 
the fatigues it had undergone, and the losses it had 
suffered, as well as by the guards left in most of the cap- 
tured forts, so that it scarcely mustered nine hundred and 
fifty firelocks, besides two hundred and seventy pioneers, 
and a small detail of European artillery 

The fortress of Maligam stood on the left bank of the 
river Musan, shortly above its junction with the' Girm, a 
feeder of the Tapti ; it Was situated in a circular bend of 
the river, which protected its jj^estern and part of its 
northern and southern faces. The* body of the work was 
a sqfiare, enclosed by a high wall of masonfy, with towers 
at the angles a second quadrangular wall of co^i^siderable 
elevation, at some distance from the first, surrounded the 
lati^jr, and m the space between the walls ran a deep and 
wide dry ditch : an exterior enclosure at a still greater 
interval, of an irregular quadrangular form, surrounded 
the whole. The gates were nine in number, very intricate, 
and all containing excellent bomb-proofs. Part of the de- 
fences were of clay, but the greater portion was of sub- 
stantial masonry . the petta was opposite to the eastern 
face, and was capable of being defended, as it contained 
many strong and lofty buildings, and was surrounded by 
a rampart, which, however, was somewhat decayed. 

After reconnoitering the place fi^pm the right bank of 
the river, it was determined to attack it from the south- 
west, and operations were accordingly commenced on the 
18th, after dark, m rear of a mango grove, which stood at 
this point near the bai^ of the river. The besiegers were 
not allowed to proceed without interruption, a sortie being 
made by the garrison, supported by a sharp fire from the 
fort. The river being fordable, the •Arabs crossed and 
attacked the covering party in the grove, consisting of a 
detachment of the Madras European regiment, with great 
intrepidity: they were repulsed after a sh<^ but sw- 
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BO OK II. guinary conflict in which Lieutenant Davies, the com- 
CHAP. vxii. manding engineer, was unfortunately killed. The spirit 

thus evinced by the garrison was displayed in several 

similar attempts, but the works proceeded, batteries were 
erected, and by the 28th of May, what was thought to be 
a practicable breach had been made in the body of the 
work. Considerable reinforcements^ had been received, 
and it was resolved to attempt a storm. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 29th, three columns 
advanced against the place. The column directed against 
the breach, consisting of one hundred Europeans and 
eight hundred Sipahis, was commanded by Major Green- 
hill, and conducted by the engineer in command. Lieu- 
tenant Nattes ; of the other two columns, one under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, was directed to carry the 
Petta, and the other, under Major Macbean, to attempt 
the escalade of the oute# wall of the fort neat the river 
gate. The Petta was .taken, but the escalade was aban- 
doned in consequence of the failure of the attack Upon 
the brea( 3 ti. Lieutenant Nattes led the way, but was shot 
when he had gained the summit ; the commanding officer 
was wounded, and the second in command killed, «the 
troops arrived at the head of the breach, and remained 
there with great steadiness, exposed to a destructive fire. 
Finding that no progress was likely to be made, and having 
reason to suppose that there were obstacles to be over- 
come, for which preparations had not been devised, 
Colonel Macdowall recalled the storming party to the 
Imes.''^ 

The failure of the attack on the west face of the fort, 
and the cover afforded by the Petta, induced a change of 
plan^ and it was determined to assail the fort from the 
north and east. The main body of the force accordingly 
crossed the river, and' batteries were constructed on the 
side of the town nearest the fort„iand efforts were ‘made 

1 Tfeey ’W-ere two companies of the 2na batfc^on Uth, the same of the 
hattalioti 13th, and the Sind battalion of the Ifti N L, a battalion of the nro* 
sell brigade, and a body of ixTejgular horse. 

^ Colonel Blacker states, that when the column was tinder paartfal dover, 
the scaling ladders werei€ropped from the top of the wall, and dis«ppd«d, 
which unfavourable circumstance being reported to Colonel Macdowall he 
directed the attempt to he ahandOned, 327 LieUt. Lake doubts 'fa- 
snfficiency of the ladders, and attribut* the failure to the hesiWIott ot tho 
troops, occasioned hy the casaaities which deprived them of their lexers, 
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to carry mines under tlie towers of tlie eastern wa]J. BOOK II. 
These arrangements occupied the troops till the 10th of ohap vin 

J une, when they were reinforced by a battalion of N. L, 

and a battering train from Seroor The mortars were ^818, 
placed in position on the same night, and on the following 
morning occasioned an explosion of two of the enemy’s 
magazines, by which a considerable extent of the inner 
wall was thrown down, and the interior of the fort laid 
open. Advantage was taken immediately of the accident, 
and batteries were erected to take off the defences of the 
inner breach, and open one in the outer line ; the result 
of these prepaiations was anticipated, by the proposal of 
the garrison to capitulate ; and on the 13th ‘of J une they 
marched out and grounded arms in front of the line ; their 
side arms were restored to them, an^ their arrears of pay 
discharged, after which^they were marched to the sea- 
coast, and sent back to Arabia, vgth the exception of those 
who had been long settled with their families in the south 
of India. Those that surrendered were l^hree hundred 
and fifty in number, part having effected their ^cape. 

The loss sustained by the besiegers, amounted to two 
huj;idred and nine killed and wounded, including twelve 
officers.^ After the surrender of Maligam, the division 
was broken up, and the troops composing it returned to 
their several quarters for the monsoon. 

When the annihilation of the Pindaris, the desperate 
condition of the Peshwa, and the seeming contrition of 
Apa Saheb, gave reason to hope that military operations 
were on the eve of discontinuance, they vfere renewed 
in the upper part of the valley of the Nerbudda with 
increased activity, and for a protracted period. Their 
renewal originated in the perfidy; and ultimate hostility 
of the Eaja of Nagpur. 

The restoration of Apa Saheb to a portion of his domi- 
nions, after having |ns,tly forfeited the whole by his un- 
provoked attack upon the Besidency, might be supposed 
to have taught him/ If not a lesson of gratitude, the 
danger of involving himself in hostilities with an enemy 
against whose overpowering strength^he had found him- 

* The officers killed were Lieiiten^t Dayis fuid Ensign Natter, sappers and 
miners? Lieutenant Kennedy, D& N.I., and Lieutenants Eagan and, wlMa*' 
son, 13tli N.L • 
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^If so wKolly unable to contend. Yet, whether be fancied 
that as long as Baji Rao was at large there were hopes of 
success, or, whether he was impelled, as he affirmed, by an 
irresistible sentiment of duty towards the head of the 
Mahratta confederacy, he had scarcely been replaced upon 
the throne of Nagpur, when he began to plot against the 
power to whose forbearance he was indebted for the re- 
coTery of any part of his territories, and for the rank and 
title of a pnnce. The intercourse with Baji Rao was re- 
newed, and urgent messages were despatched to induce 
him to march towards Nagpur. The orders, which upon 
the recent occasion had been issued to the Commandants 
of his forts, to shut their gates against the English, were 
either left unrecalled, or secret orders to the same effect 
were now circulate^ notwithstanding the places were 
those which the Raja had bound himself to surrender. 
The British troops wer% therefore, compelled to possess 
themselves by force gf the fortresses which had been 
ostensibly cedSd to them by treaty. 

The lefj wing of the grand army had been left in the 
field for the purpose of occupying the districts in the 
upper valley of the Nerbudda, relinquished by the !QaJa 
of Nagpur, and, with this view, was strengthened by the 
division from the centre, under General Watson. The 
force was concentrated on the 6th of March in Bundel- 
khand, and its first operations were called for in that pro- 
vince.^ Although not immediately connected with the 
affairs of Berar, it will be convenient here to notice the 
transactions in this quarter. 

The treaty of Poona had transferred the rights which 
the Peshwa still claimed in Bundelkhand, to the British 
Government. These "v^ere chiefly feudatory services, and 
tribute from the petty principalities of Jalaun, Jhansi, 
and S4gar. Treaties were accordingly concluded with 
Nana Govind Rao, of Jalaun, and with the manager of 
Jhansi, on the part of Ram Chand, ihe Subahdar, a minor, 
by which they were both recogmzed as hereditary chiefs 
of these states. The succession was guaranteed to their 
heirs for ever, and «fchey were taken under British protw^ 

» It then consisted of the 7th N.C , fte 2na battalions 1st, 2hd Ist 
14th, 1st 26th, and 2nd 28th regiraent cfr N L, three thousand horse . of feid- 
hia’s contingent, four hundred of B^ddeley’s irregular hors®, with atsralu of 
heavy artilleiy. * 
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tion. Tlaey were bound to serve in time of war with all BOOK IL 
tbeir forces witb the British armies ; and to render sftl chap, vm, 

such assistance compatible with their means as might be 

required. No tribute was demanded from Jhansi, the 1818. 
former ruler having always been a friend of the British. 

The tribute of Jalaun, was remitted m consideration of 
some districts ceded by the Nana.^ The arrangement with 
S^gar was less easily adjusted. The Government was 
nominally exercised by the widow of the last Raja, but 
was managed on her behalf by Vinayak Rao, The right 
of the Bai was disputed by Nana Govind Rao, of Jalaun, 
who was the nephew of the former Raja, and the successor 
to the principality. According to the terms of the grant 
made by the Peshwa, the Nana was bound to pay an 
annual tribute of three lakhs of rupees, and to maintain 
a body of three thousai^d horse. Ih the new engagement 
to be proposed to Vinayak Rao, it W4is determined to remit 
all arrears of tribute, and to rocflice it to one lakb, or less, 
up^n tlie cession being made of *a fort oj; tract of land. 

The contingent was also limited to six hundred horse. As 
soon as preparations for tlio campaign wore in»a state of 
forwardness, Vinayak Ibio was required to accede to these 
cdlidliions, and to supply his quota of troops ; but no 
answer was returned to the demand, and it was discovered 
that he had opened socrei communicationB with the Pin- 
dfiris, and had Huffered troops to he levied within his dis- 
tricts for the service of the Peshwa and Raja of Nagpur, 

Ills contumacy and disloyalty were daen^ed sufficient 
grounds for {iispossassing Mm of the power ha held, and 
annexing Bigar to the British pwaoesiops ; making 
ad#<|uate provifion from' its surplus revenue for the msdn- 
ienattce of Vinayak Rao and the Bai, and transferiing the 
Manoe to Oovind Bao for his life in commutation*of his 
claims** General Marshall was instructed to carry these 
measures fntd 6%ot, No resistance was attempted. 

Vinayak Eao was sensible of the futility of opposition, 
and submitted withhut further hesitation to the terms 
imposecL 

Ihe political management of SIgar, having been as^ 

t Trtsftty with of Jhwsi vf 

Uort A tmmf ^ 4 wialter par- 

mn wjis tiw wni« tltai mmm^ mlo witbi Oorlad Em, m astom 

# HimUf W'«, 4ia. 
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submission of the dependent fortresses. The whole were 

1818. surrendered peaceably, and the division marched to Dha- 
maum, a fortress belonging to INagpur, included in the 
cessions which the Eaja had agreed to make. The orders 
given to the Kiladar were of a different tenor, and it was 
not until batteries were opened that the fort was given 
up. General Marshall thence crossed the Nerbudda into 
Gondwana, where the same spirit of resistance had been 
excited by the instructions of the Eaja; and the Com- 
mandants of the principal fortresses, and the rude tribes 
of the forests and mountains, the Gonds, who professed 
allegiance to Nagpur, had been encouraged to violate the 
conditions to which ^pa Saheb had acceded. It was, 
therefore, necessary to enforce siribmission, and the force 
marched against Mandal^, the capital of the district, 
situated on one of the Ijjranches of the Nerbudda, not far 
from its source, •where it is joined by a small feeder, %he 
Banjira. The mountainous irregularity of the country 
rendered tSe march of the division, and the transport of 
the ordnance for the siege, extremely laborious ; but tjie 
difficulty was overcome, and on the 18th of April the 
town was invested. As the Kiladar refused to comply 
with the summons to surrender, batteries were constructed 
against the wall of the Petta, and on the 25th they opened 
with such effect as to lay it sufficiently in rums for an as- 
sault. Accordingly, on the 26th, a storming party, under 
Captain Dewar, supported by a column under Colonel 
Price, both commanded by General Watson, ascended the 
breach, and advancing into the town, drovi? out the troops 
which had been stationed for its defence They retired 
upon tlie fort, which was separated from the town by a 
deep ditch, filled from the river ; the gates were closed 
upon them, and the greater number fell under the fire of 
the assailants ; a portion endeavouring to escape, were cut 
up by the cavalry. This success intimidated the garrison, 
and on the following morning they voluntarily evacuated 
the fort without aiwas.* The Eiladar had attempted, 
during the night, to cross the river in a boat, but was 
taken prisoner as soon as he l&ded. He pretended that 
Greneral€Iarsliall’s Bespatcli, Papers, Mahratta War, pi 207. 
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lie had come to offer aa unconditional surrender of th| BOOK II 
fortress, but his contumacy in defending it, contrary to ciiAr. vin. 
the terms of the public treaty by which it had been re- — 
linquished, and a treacherous attempt made by him in the 
beginning of March, to cut off, by a vastly superior force, 
a small party under Major Bryan, who had proceeded to 
Mundala to settle the arrears of pay due to the garrison, 
and recover possession of the fort, agreeably to the in- 
structions of the Bosident of Nagpur, were thought to 
deserve the punishment of treason. The Kiladar %\as, 
therefore, tried by a drum-head court-martial of native 
officers, for rebellion against the liiija of Nagpur, and 
treachery against Major O’Brien ‘ lie was, however, ac- 
quitted of both charges, Major O’Brien declaring his belief 
that the Kiladar was not coucernod^in the attack upon 
him, and the court expregising their conviction that he had 
acted agreeably to the secret cc^nrnands of the Nagpur 
Government, and under the restraint and coercion of chiefs 
sentiby the Eaja to control the Kiladar, autt enforce obe- 
dience to his secret instructions® ^ 

After the capture of Mandala, General Marshall was 
called to the command of the cantonment of (Jawnpur, 
andlcft that of the division in Gondwana, to Brigadier- 
General Watson, whose duty it became to hhIikic to sub- 
jection the Gond chiefs inliabiting the mountains that 
form the southern barrier of the eastern valley of the 
Nerbudda. A small force under Lieutenant-Oolonel Mac 
Morine, the head-quarters of which ha<l been at Jabalpur, 
had hitherto performed this office, as far as its strength 
permitted, and had latterly been engaged in checking the 
predatory excursions of the garrison of Ghouragerh, the 
Commandant of which had hitherto refused to give ij up 
to the 'British authorities. The feebleness of the detach- 
ment prevented it from undertaking more comprehensive 
operations, and the reduction of the country awaited the 
approach of a more powerful force. The division under 
General Watson marched, accordingly, on the 1st of May, 
from Mandala, and, after passing by Jalialpur, arrived on 
the XSth, within one da/s march ' of •Ohoumgorln The 
necessity of a further forward movement had oewed, the 
garrison of Ghouragerh had’abandonod it on hearing of 

J Musop, ii. 208, 3 jpapefll, 
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Ris approach, and it was immediately taken possession of 
^y Colonel Mac Morine. The successful surprise of a 
remnant of the Pindaris on the confines of Bhopal, and 
the reduction of some small fortresses in the neighbour- 
hood of Bairsia, completed the service of Brigadier- 
General Watson in this quarter. 

The plea upon which the Kiladars of Mandala and 
Chouragerh justified their refusal to surrender their forts, 
necessarily suggested doubts of the Raja’s sincerity, and 
the truth of the plea was established by the discovery of 
letters from his minister, authorising the proceedings of 
the subordinate functionaries. The discontent of Aipa 
Saheb had been manifested soon after his restoration, and 
he professed a wish to resign the whole of his revenues 
into the hands of the Resident, contenting himself with a 
pension for his personal support. His complaints were 
not limited to this representation, but were repeated in an 
inteicepted letter to Baji Rao, in which he pressed the 
Peshwa to come speedily to his succour. Other proems of 
hostile purposes rapidly accumulated. The agents of the 
Mahratt^ princes were still in Nagpur, and admitted to 
private conferences with such of the ministers as enjoyed 
the confidence of the Raja ; particularly Nago Punth*and 
Ramchandra Wagh, who were notoriously opposed to the 
British connexion. Those who were friendly to it were 
sedulously excluded from the prince’s councils. The 
family of the Raja, and the principal part of his trea- 
sures, were deposited at Chanda, a fortified town, one 
hundred miles south-west from Nagpur, and thither it 
«was that Apa Saheb proposed to retire. He was there to 
be joined by Ganpat Rao, who, after the«battle of Nagpur 
had^gone over to the Peshwa with a body of Arab foot, 
and^'the Berar horse, and it was known that he was march- 
ing towards Nagpur, Mowed by the Peshwa in the bsr 
ginning of March. The time called for decision, and to 
prevent the dangers arising from his intrigues, it became 
necessary to put the Raja under restraint and deprive him 
of the power of doing mischief. After placmg guards 
round the city so its to, prevent Apa Saheb from quitting 
it, he^waa required to repair to the Residency, and reih|tm 
under the Resident’s supewision. As he delayed ©otn- 
pliance with the requisition, a party of Sipahis under 
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Lieut. Gordon, assistant to the Eesident, was sent to coi^- BOOK 11. 
pel his attendance. This was done without any occasion chap, vin, 

for violence, and Apa Saheb was ajirisoner. NTago Punth, 

and Eamchandra Wagh were apprehended at the same 
time. The arrest of Apa Saheb and his advisers was 
followed by multiplied testimony of their hostile inten- 
tions, and by irrefragable proofs of their communication 
with the enemies of the British Government. It was now 
also ascertained beyond contradiction, that the death of 
the late imbecile Raja Parswaji, was the act of Apa Saheb’ s 
partisans, and was committed with his privity and appro- 
bation. An attempt to poison the unhappy prince having 
failed, he was strangled in his bed. Por this, however, 

Apa Saheb was not brought to account. His treacherous 
attack upon the Resident, of which #he confessed himself 
to have been the authot, in opposition to the advice of 
his ministers, ^ and the revivai of his inimical designs, 
were considered sufficient grounds for his being visited 
wiMi condign punishment. The Governor^General, there- 
fore, determined that Apa Saheb should bo deposed, and 
that the next of kin also named Baji Rao, the son of Rag- 
hiyi Bhosla’s daughter, a boy between eight and nine 
years of age, should be raised to the Raj. The regency 
was to bo vested in the mother of the young prince, but 
the administration of affairs was to be exorcised by the 
British Resident, until the Raja should be old enough to 
assume the Government of the country. 

The secret negotiations carried on by the Peshwa with 
the Raja of Hagpur proved eventually as fatal to him as 
to the Raja, as they diverted him from his purpose of 
making directly for Hindustan, which he might possibly 
then have reached, and led him, to the easterly, route 
which ended in his being hemmed in between the divi- 
sions of Generals Adams ^and Doveton, and the dispersion 
of his troops by the former at Seoni. The van of the Mah- 
ratta army, in pursuance of the plan of forming a junction 
with the troops of Apa Saheb, had advanced to within 
fifteen miles of Ohanda, where they wore anticipated by a 
detachment under Lieutenant-Oolone^ Scott, consisting of 
the 6th Bengal Native cavalry, and one squadron of the 
8th; a reserve of auxiliafy horse, 3 at battalion of 1st 
Idadras Native cavalry, and the 6th company of the 
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3HAP. vm same time^ the division of Colonel Adams had marched 
south, and its approach caused the Peshwa’s retreat. 

1818 . jjq logt time and opportunity by this demonstration on 
Chanda; and the attempt to combine with the Raja of 
Nagpur involved him in the same ruin. 

After the retreat of Baji Bao to the westward, Colonel 
Adams advanced against Chanda, and arrived before it on 
the 9th of May, with an effective and well equipped force. 
The town of Chanda, about six miles in circumference, was 
surrounded by a stone wall, from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, flanked by towers, and defended by two water- 
courses, running along its eastern and western faces, and 
meeting nearly half a mile from its southern extremity. 
In the centre of the t#wn was the citadel ; the garrison of 
which was between two and three*thousand men, of whom 
part were Arabs. Theythad fired upon Colonel Scott’s 
detachment, when recently before the walls. The division 
took up its ground on the south of the town, and batteries 
were erected opposite to the south-east angle, which, by 
the 19th, had brought down a sufficient portion of the 
defences to admit of an assault being attempted. On the 
20th, accordingly, a storming party under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Scott, marched to the breach in two columns, 
and, although received with a warm fire from the garrison, 
forced their entrance into the town. An occasional stand 
was made by parties of the garrison on the ramparts and 
in the streets, but all opposition was overborne, and the 
town being in the possession of the British, and the 
Commandant being killed,’^ the citadel was abandoned. 
Most of the garrison escaped into the •thickets which 
apprc^ched on the north side close to the walls, and gave 
cover to the fugitives. The loss attending the capture of 
Chanda was inconsiderable, and booty of some value 
rewarded the resolution of the assailants. This operation 
terminated the campaign. Part of the force was stationed 
at Nagpur, but the head-quarters returned to Hoseinabad, 
where the force was attacked by cholera, and lost more 
men by that fatal malady than by the whole of the pre- 

* AccoriJiwg to Prinsep, he yras wotm^d at the breach* and apprehmisxT© 
of b#ng put to dea-th, ff taken, poisoned hnnself; he had no claim to mercy, 
as he had otdercd the bearer of the summons to surrender sent by Colonel 
Adams, to be blow from a 258. 
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vious operations Kot withstanding the state of tlie troons 
and the unfavourableness of the rainy season, detachments 
were obliged to be kept occasionally in the field in conse- 
quence of the escape of Apa Saheb and the effects of his 
presence in the mountains and thickets of Gondwara, 

As soon as all apprehension of the Peshwa’s advance 
upon ISTagpur had been dissipated by the movements of 
the subsidiary force, the Eesident, in obedience to the 
orders of the Governor-General, sent off Apa Saheb, whom 
it was thought expedient to place in security in the 
fort of Allahabad, towards Hindustan. The Baja marched 
from Nagpur on the 3rd of May, under the guard of one 
wing of the 22nd Bengal N, I. and three troops of the 8th 
N. C., commanded by Captain Browne, On the 12th the 
party halted at Eaichur, a small to\|;Q, one march on this 
side of Jabalpur. On tke following morning the Eaja had 
disappeared. During the night Jie had been secretly fur- 
nished with the dress and accoutrements of a Sipahi, and 
whtn the sentinels were changed, had imfi'chcd off with 
the rehoving party. A pillow took his place on his couch, 
and when the native officer, whose duty it was to inspect 
the tent, looked into it, he saw what he suiiposed to Be 
the Eaja, (juietly reposing, and two servants kneeling by 
the bedside, engaged in the office of rubbing his limbs. 
Some of the Sipahis had been induced to contrive the 
Eaja’s escape, and became the i)artncrs of bis flight. 
Sufficient time had elapsed between liis evasion and its 
discovery, to enable him to reach the thickets of the 
adjacent hills ; and although, as soon as his flight was 
known^ an active pursuit in all directions was set on foot, 
the prisoner wa« not retaken — he had^, fled to Plaray, a 
place about forty miles to the south-west, on the skirts of 
the Mahadao hills, and in these recesses, and under the 
protection of Chain Sah, a Gond chieftain, was, for the 
present, at least, safe from recapture. The fidelity of his 
protectors was proof against all temptation, and the large 
rewards offered for the recapture of the Eaja failed 
to seduce from their allegiance the half-savage moun- 
taineers.^ 

1 Tlio reward was a Lakh of Ripeea (£10,000) f md s Jaghlr of 10,000 
Bupecs (^1,000) a year for life. The pecuniary reward was afterwards 
doubled. 
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^Wlaile the Baja of Nagpur thus effected his escape 
from captivity, the chief in whose cause he had perilled 
his freedom and lost his dominions, was hastening to 
throw himself into more durable toils. 

After his surprise and rout at Seoni, the Peshwa fled to 
the north-west with the design, it was suspected, of seek- 
ing a refuge in the strong fortress of Asir, which was held 
by Jeswant Rao Lar. He was closely followed. The Hy- 
derabad division, after resting but a few days at Jalna, 
again took the field on the 14th of May, and on the 25th 
halted a short distance beyond Burhanpur, within fourteen 
miles of the Peshwa’s camp. An immediate attack was 
arrested by intelligence that negotiations were in progress 
with Sir John Malcolm for Baji Rao’s surrender. Pre- 
vented from crossing the Nerbiidda by the military ar- 
rangements in his front, and alarmed by the rapid advance 
of Colonel Doveton ; weqgied of a life of flight and terror, 
and deprived of his ch^pf adherents by death or desertion, 
Baji Bao becarRe sensible of the fruitlessness of proltng- 
ing the contest, and resigned himself to the humiliation 
from whioTi he could not hope to escape. He addressed 
himself accordingly to Sir John Malcolm, as to an ^Id 
fiiend, and besought his intercession with the Governor- 
General for favourable terms, inviting him to his camp 
that they might discuss the conditions in person. Nor 
was he actuated solely by his own convictions. The few 
chiefs of rank who still adhered to him, conveyed to Sir 
John Malcolm their assurances that they would follow 
Baji Bao no longer if he refused to negotiate. Sir John 
Malcolm declined the invitation, but consented to send 
some of his officers to communicate his sentiments to the 
Peshwa himself, at the^same time apprising the Peshwa’s 
Vakils that the sentence of deposal was irrevocable, and 
that no negotiation would be admitted which had forits 
basis anj proposal of Baji Bao’s restoration ; that the 
peshwa must give up the persons of Trimbak, and of the 
murderers of Captain Vaughan and his brother, if he haid 
the power so to do, and that he must evince his sinowit^ 
by coming forward •without any force, and meeting Sir 
John Malcolm on the Nerbudda. The Vakils were 
back to Baji Bao with this^ message. Sir J* Miajcdim 
moved frorntMow to 'Mandaleswar, whei^e ' he 
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tlie 22ad of May, and thence despatched Lieutenant Loiy BOOK H, 
to the Peshwa at his earnest solicitation. Notwithstand- chap. vm. 

mg the fears under which Baji Rao laboured, Lieutenant 

Low found him very reluctant to relinquish his title or 1818. 
his capital although consenting to a reduction of his ter- 
ritories, and very apprehensive of the consequences of the 
proposed interview with Sir John Malcolm. The terms of 
the meeting were after much discussion agreed upon, and 
it took place on the 1st of June, at Khori, a village at the 
foot of the mountain pass, above which stood the Pesh- 
wa’s camp. Baji Rao, clinging to the shadow of power, 
attempted to give the interview the character of a public 
audience, and received Sir John Malcolm and his staff 
with the customary formalities, after which, withdrawing 
to a private tent, he exerted aU his ieloquence to procure 
from Sir John Malcolm 1§ome assurance of a reversal of 
the decree which had been issu#d against him. He de- 
clared that he had never intended to engage in warfare 
witH the British Government, and that he had been the 
victim of the intemperance and rashness of t%se about 
him, most of whom had deserted him in his extremity, 
an(i his only reliance was ni Sir John’s friendship, and the 
generosity of the Governor-General. The hopelessness of 
a oornplianco with his desires was distinctly stated, and 
the interview terminated without his coming to any do- 
oision. As no delay could be allowed, an engagement was 
submitted in the evening to Baji Rao for his signature, 
with an intimation, that if not acceded to within twenty- 
four hours, hostilities would re-oommenoe. The conditions 
ttipulated that Baji Rao should resign for himself and his 
SUCC«sora, all clUim to sovereignty ; that he should repair 
with his family, and a limited nu^nber of his adherents 
and attendants, to the camp of Brigadier-General MaL 
oolm, whence he should be escorted to Benares, or any 
sacred place in Hindustan which the Govornor-Gonoral, 
at his request, might appoint for his future residence. In 
the event of his prompt submission, he was promised a 
liberal pension, not less than eight lakhs of rupees per 
annum: that his requests in favour* of such of his fol- 
lowers as had been ruined by their devotion to Ms cause^ 
should meet with liberal altention, and that the same 
should be paid to his representations in favour of Bmh- 
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CHAP. VIII These terms were received with varying sentiments by 

the Peshwa’s advisers, and the whole of the following 

1818. ^as passed in communications from the Peshwa and 

Ms principal adherents, some of whom became more anx- 
ious for their own interests, than those of their chief.^ 
There were honourable exceptions to this selfishness, and 
the Ymchoor Jagirdar, the Purandhar chief, and the man- 
ager of the interests of the family of Gokla, deserve hon- 
ourable mention for their regard for the fallen fortunes of 
the Peshwa, and their resolution to abstain from all dis- 
respectful importunity, although convinced of the hope- 
lessness of the contest, and willing to employ every means 
of persuasion and remonstrance in order to prevail upon 
Mm to submit.^ Tlje counsels of those who advocated 
submission at last prevailed, and after some further vacilla- 
tion, and attempts to pr(jprastinate his surrender, Baji Rao, 
with a force more nun:|,erous than that of Sir J. Malcolm, 
removed to -rtie vicinity of the British encampment,® and 
on the 4th of June accompanied the division on its first 
march towards the Nerbudda. Trimbak, who had been 
in the Peshwa’s camp, with a strong body of horse ^and 
Arab infantry, had pre\aously moved oflF towards Asir ; 
and Cheetoo, with his followers, took the same route Ram 
Din, and other leaders, dispersed in different directions. 
On the 9th, Sir John Malcolm having crossed the Nerbud- 
da, was obliged to halt to suppress a mutiny of the Arab 
infantry of the Peshwa, in which Ms person was in danger. 
The mutineers, intimidated by the arrangements made 
for an attack upon them by the British force, consented 
to an equitable adjustment of their demands, and marched 
off, %8 enjoined, for K|ndesh. Henceforth, Baji Rao, at- 
tended by about twelve hundred horse and foot, accom- 

1 ijraongst tte ap^Hcants yvm Trimljak, Earn Dm, and the Emdari, 
dtieeto#. Ilac^mditatonal anmnda: was insisted upon for the first and last 
Bam bin.' lvn» dem'ed tjo dismiss his followers, and return qnietly to Hin- 
dustan.— ‘Fapers, liiaiira,tta war, 366 To the Mahratta chiefs was extended 
the indulgence granted to thosd who had left the Feshwa, after the defeat at 
Ashti, Jagirs for their persional support, not for the maintenance of a miEta^ 
contmgent , • 

a The Yaldl of the VtUmoUr chief said, that his master’s family had served 
that of Feshwa for fire generatioas, and had always spoken Tboldly 

and his ancestors , “hut now that £at» is upon him, we must he un- 
merited reproaches ever 'have remained,, and must remain unanswered,’’-- 
Malcolm’s Folitiial History of IteiHa, 2, ccbc. 
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panied the British camp, declaring that now only he fell BOOK H, 
his life secured chap. viii. 

When the conditions which had been tendered to Baji 

Bao were submitted to the Governor-General, they were 
not such as met with his unqualified approbation. Lord 
Hastings entertained a conviction that Baji Bao was at 
this time conscious of the helpless state to which he was 
reduced, and that he had resolved to come in under any 
terms, although he sought to obtain favourable conditions 
by keeping up the show of negotiation. His being suffered 
to negotiate at all was an indulgence to 'which ho was not 
entitled ; and the despatch of British officers to his camp 
evinced an anxiety for peace and a deference to the Pesh- 
wa, which were incompatible with the relative position of 
the parties, and might be liable to be^isconstrued by the 
natives and princes of Intlia, as well as tend to foster erro- 
neous notions in the mind of Baji Bao himself. The Govern- 
or-General also objected to the amocint of the stipend, and 
the stipulation in favour of the Peshwa’s adherents ; both 
of which should have been left entirely open forrfbhe deter- 
mination of the Government. On the other hand, Sir 
Jol^i Malcolm urged the jirobabjlity of a still longer pro- 
tracted contest and the importance of its prevention. Tiio 
Peshwa might have found ineans of retreating into the 
thickets of Kandesh, or of crossing the Nerhudda into 
Malwa, or ho could with case have thrown himself into 
Asirgerh, the Commandant of which had given shelter to 
his family and his treasures, and had offered an asylum to 
Baji Kao.« Had either event occurred, hostilities must 
have been delayed for several months, as the approaching 
monsoon would hhve rendered it impossible for the troops 
to move, and, during this interval, #tho hopes of Baj* Bao 
and his partisans would have been kept alive ; and agitation 

» Narmtlre of BaJI Bao's surronder.— -Malcolm’s Political HistoiT of India. 

—Appendix. 

Political In his proviotts comspondence. Sir J. .’iiakailra 

expresseH an opinion that the KUadar vronld not commit liimwlf and hla 
prince, hy openly sheltering an enemy of the British Government. - Papers, 

349. Doveton asserts, that Slndhia had given orders to receive the Peshwa 
into the fort, - Political History, 324, See Papers, %$* A letter wm auhse* 
quently found in Asirgerh, in Sindhia’s own handwriting, commanting des- 
want Bao Lar to obey whatever ordew the Peshwa should give him. it was 
of a somewhat earlier date, or necemoer, 1817 ; hut tlm instructions had nevor 
Been countermanded, and Jeswaat Bao was folly disposed te obey them,— 

MS. Bee. ' 

YOB. II. 


a 
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BOOK 11. fT'ould liave been at work in every part of the Mab- 
viji. ratta States, from the frontiers of Mysore to the northern 

extremity of Malwa, The expense of another campaign 

1818. of f preparations which it would be necessary to set 

on foot, were saved by a prompt arrangement, and the Sti- 
pend granted to the Peshwa was not more than was con- 
sistent with the honour and dignity of the British nation, 
whose proceedings had, on all similar occasions, been 
marked by the utmost liberality. With reference also to 
the personal character of Baji Eao, it was to be expected 
that the more easy his condition was rendered, as long as 
his income was not calculated to furnish him with the 
means of carrying on dangerous intrigues, the more con- 
tented he would be, and the less inclined to incur any 
hazard for the sake^^of change. This last consideration 
seems to have been justified by the result, as the ex-Pesh- 
wa appears to have beenn^econciled to his altered position 
by the pleasures he has been able to purchase, and has 
never instigat&l any serious attempts to recover his pdWer. 
Nor IS thfare any reason to suppose that the annihilation 
of the Peshwa, as the head of the Mahratta federation, 
was rendered less impressive upon the native mind byrthe 
liberality of the British Government: however munifi- 
cent the allowance, the representative of a chief who had 
once given laws to Hindustan, had descended to the level 
of a dependant upon the bounty of his victorious enemies. 
Although not approving of the stipulations, Lord Hast- 
ings immediately ratified them, and did full justice to the 
motives of Sir John Malcolm. He also admitted, four 
years afterwards, when addressing the Secret Committee, 
that none of the evil consequences which he had antici- 
pated, had resulted f^;om the arrangement.^ The Court 
of Directors also formally pronounced their opinion, that 
the important advantages which resulted from Baji Eao’s 
surrender, justified the terms by which it had been 
secured.® 

Baji Rao, after accompanying General Malcolm to Ma- 
hidpur, was transferred to the charge of Lieutenant Low^ 
by whom he was e^orted to Hindustan. A residence was 
assigned him at Bithur, about ten miles from Oawnpore, 
on the Ganges, recommendedT to the Government of Ben- 

1 Oetofer, 1822 —Papers, 457. * Political History, l, 6S3. 
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gal by its proximity to that military cantonment, and Jo 
the Mahrattas^ by its reputed sanctity ; a European officer 
was stationed at Bithur as Commissioner, having the ge- 
neral charge of Baji Rao, and those who remained with 
him, and being the medium of his communications with 
the Government ^ Trimbak, after the failure of his at- 
tempt to obtain any conditions, retreated to Nasik, and 
remained concealed there for some time ; but information 
of his lurking-place having been received, a party of horse, 
under Captain Swanston, succeeded in discovering and ap- 
prehending him ; he was conveyed to tho fort of Thanna, 
whence he had formerly escaped, but was afterwards sent 
round to Bengal, and kept in confinement in the fort of 
Chunar, where he died. The commander of the party by 
whom the Vaughans were murdered^ was long harboured 
by Chintaman Rao, ows of the southern Jagirdars, but 
upon a force being sent against^that chief, he was given 
up. As he pleaded, however, the, orders of his superiors, 
hiathfe was spared ; but he was imprisoned for the rest of 
his days in one of the hill forts. Sure retrib4;ition thus 
overtook the perpetrators of acts of treachery and cruelty, 
as contrary to the dictates of humanity, as to the laws of 
international intercourse, and bringing deserved disgrace 
and defeat even upon tho justifiable vindication of national 
independence. 

The extinction of the name and power of the Poshwa, and 
the dissolution of the bonds by which the Mahratta chiefs 
were held together, constituted on© of the greatest political 
revolutions that modern India had witnessed. Little more 
than half a century had elapsed since Sadasheo Bhao led 
two hundred tht)usaad combatants to the battle of Pani- 
pat, and although the result of th^ combat was disa^rous, 
the speedy retreat of tho Afghans and the decline of their 
power allowed the vanquished to recruit their strength, 
and renew their ambitious designs with imi>roved re- 
sources and enhanced success. A Mahratta prince ruled 
Hindustan as the nominal representative and real master 

1 Ic is faWed to Iiave tmfen tho scene of a performance of an Asvramedha 

hy Brahmd. • 

2 In 1832, the land adjacent to the town of Bithur was converlfed into a 
Jagir, and granted to BaJl Rao exem^ from the operation of tlie Regulations 
of the Government; tlio civil and cnminal jurisdiction being Intrusted to 
ejc-Peshwa* subject to such restrictions as might at any time appear advisable . 
Bengal Regulations, i, 1842. 
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of ^the Mogul Again yielding to tie ascendancy of tie 
stranger, tie supremacy of tie Malrattas was destroyed ; 
but tley retained strength sufficient to be formidable, and 
needed only consolidation and guidance to dispute with 
tie Tictors tie mastery over Hindustan. Tie blow now 
inflicted was irretrievable. The diminished and scattered 
fragments of tie Malratta confederacy were reduced to a 
state of weakness which could acquire no vigour from re- 
union ; and as tie mam link which lad held it together 
was struck out of the clam, it was disunited for ever. 

Although the escape of Apa Sahel occasioned the pro- 
longation of military operations after the surrender of the 
Peshwa, yet, as all the principal objects of the campaign 
lad been accomplished, and the armies of the British 
Government had, for^the most part, been finally with- 
drawn, the war might be now considered at an end. In 
taking a brief retrospect ei the transactions by which it 
had been signalised, it is.ampossible to withhold from them 
the merits of ccflnprehensiveness of plan, skill of comkn- 
ation, and yigour and precision of execution, although it 
is equally impossible to deny that the tortuous policy and 
msane temerity of the Malratta princes sui passed all 
reasonable anticipation. The web was woven with mas- 
terly art, but that the victims should rush so precipitately 
into its meshes, appeared to be the work of an overruling 
destiny, rather than the result of human infatuation, 
against which it could have been necessary to provide. 

The equipment of a force so much more than adequate 
to its avowed object,— the extinction of the predatory 
system, upheld, publicly at least, by a scanty horde of un- 
disciplined and ill-organized banditti, was fully justified by 
the knowledge which t^e Governor-General possessed of 
the . disposition of the Malratta princes to countenance 
that system, and to perpetuate a state of things which, in 
their behef, contributed to theiu strength and mmisterod 
to their necessities ; replenishing their coffers with a por- 
tion of the spoil, and recruiting their armies in time of 
war, with wiling and hardy partisans. That they would 
lend secret aid to th'o Pindaris was therefore certain ; that 
they would make common cause with them was not im- 
possible, and it was wisely done, therefore, to show them 
the danger ©f such policy by a display of the vast and 
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irresistible might of the British Government. The armies BOO] 
that took the field, and the commanding positions which chap 

they assumed, were well calculated to intimidate the most 

daring of the native chiefs, and to impress upon their 
minds the hazard of secret support, the hopelessness of 
open resistance. 

But beside the bias in favour of the Pindaris, arising 
from an imagined identity of interests, the Mahratta 
princes, as the British Government was correctly apprised, 
were animated by a spirit of intense hostility, engendered 
by their past discomfiture and recent humiliations, against 
the efiects of which it was equally necessary to guard. 
Although it may be reasonably doubted if any definite 
combination against the British power had been concerted, 
yet it IS certain, that Baji Rao, who»had been the greatest 
sufferer by the British *connexion^ had been labouring for 
some years to infuse into the nftnds of other chiefs, the in- 
dignant feelings which rankled m his own, and to engage 
them m a scheme for the regeneration of the Mahratta 
power, and the restoration of the Peshwa to iJhe rank and 
consideration enjoyed by his predecessors. That his in- 
tiggues had not altogether failed of effect was ascertained ; 
and although no perceptible indications announced the 
general adoption of his projects, yet it was prudent to leave 
no temptation to their adoption by a mutilated display of 
the strength by which they would be encountered. By 
the extent and disposition of the grand army, Sindhia, the 
most formidable of the chiefs, was at once paralysed, and 
the army of the Bekhin was weU suited to curb the dis- 
content of the Peshwa and the Baja of Kagpur, had they 
not, with inconceivable desperation, defied consequences, 
and rushed upon their fate. • 

It is not easy to comprehend the motives which iprged 
the Peshwa into a deadly rupture with his allies, at a 
moment when his domirdons were occupied, and his com- 
munications intercepted by armies to which he had nothing 
to oppose. He no doubt over-rated both the disposition 
and the ability of Sindhia to assist him, and he probably 
exaggerated the embarrassments arfd difficulties of the 
attack upon the Pindaris. ,He was not ignorant, however, 
of the resources of the British, or of the comparative in- 
significance of his own, nor was he destitute of judgment 
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BOOK II. oit sagacity. It is not, however, inconsistent with the 
CHAP. viii. native character, to throw away in a fit of extreme inita- 

tion the fruits of a long course of caution and craftiness, 

1818. inevitable destruction. 'Without question, 

however, he relied upon a larger measure of forbearance 
than he experienced, and looking back to the excessive 
lenity which had been displayed to Sindhia and Holkar at 
the close of the last war, expected no heavier retribution 
than an augmented subsidy and territorial sequestration. 

The conduct of Apa Saheb was, if possible, still more 
insane than that of Baji Rao. Inconvenient as he might 
feel the engagements which he had contracted, yet it was 
to them that he owed even what he possessed. His power 
was the work of his allies, and if the price he paid for it 
was heavy, he had ye<5 no reason to believe that it was 
incapable of alleviation. His onfy plea in vindication of 
his conduct, was his aU^^gianoe to the Peshwa, a plea 
scarcely compatible with his position, as the Bhonsla Rajas 
had never regarded themselves as vassals of the PeslfVa, 
and had not unfrequently been their opponents. The 
plea was a mere excuse for the indulgence of a rash and 
restless nature. His treachery could not have been^ 
element in the estimate of probable foes, but the arrange- 
ments that had been made were adequate to the unex- 
pected contingency. The hostility of Holkar was an 
occurrence upon which anticipation was less at fault. The 
inefficiency of the Government of the State was matter of 
universal notoriety, and the predominating influence of 
the military leaders was likely to compel it to warfare. 
Their interests were involved ; they were a part of the 
predatory system. *' 

WhAtever, therefore, Anight have been thought of the 
disproportion between the magnitude of the original pre- 
parations, and the objects for which they were originally 
designed, events vindicated in a remarkable manner the 
wisdom and foresight with which the Marquis of Hastings 
had adopted so extensive a scale. Contingencies which 
were unforeseen, as well as those which had been antici- 
pated, ^ere fully provided for, and not only had the 
predatory hordes been extirpated, but the princes who 
came forward in their support had shared their downfall. 
Every objecifthat could have been proposed had been 
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triamphantlj achieved, and a single campaign had tota^ 
changed the political aspect of Hindustan The extent 
of the transformation will bo best understood when we 
shall have completed the narrative of military operatmos. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Barharian Races of the Ranges of Hills along the JSferhudda. 

— QondSy Bhils^ Sc . — Measures against the Depredations 
of the latter in Kandesh and Malwa. — Operations against 
the Gonds^ and other Adherents of Apa Saheb. — Mis 
Refuge in the Mahadeo Hills. — Irregular Bands in his 
Service. — Desultory Hostilities. — Defeat of a British 
detachment. — Death of Captain Sparkes. Extension of 
the Insurrection. — (Jkecked. — Many Parties cut up. —• 

Troops penetrate into the Hills.^ Gond Villages destroyed. 

Concerted Plan of Operations. The Mahadeo Hills as-- 
fended. — Apa Saheh leaves the Ilillsj accompanied by 
Gheetoo. — Flies to Asir. — Hot allowed to remain. — As- 
stmes the Disguise of an Ascetic. — Makes his Way to 
Mundi. — Gheetoo not admitted into Asir. — Flies to the 
Thickets. — Killed by a Tiger . — Asirgerk demanded from 
Bmdkia. — Jeswa7it Rao Bar ordered to deliver up the 
Fort — Procrastination. — The Fort besieged. — Lower Fort 
taken , — Upper surrendered. — Documents proving Rmd- 
Ida's Imimerity. — Asirgerk retained. — Close of the 
War. — Its Results. — Territorial Aeguisitions from the 
Peshwa.--- System of Management — From Moikar.--^ 

FVom Sindhia. — From Nagpur. — Territorial Arrange- 
ments with the Nizam. — With the Omhumr. — Pditioal 
' Results. 

T he Yiudhya and Sathpura ranges of hills, which accom- BOOK IK 
pany the Kerbudda, fcom its source to its termination ouap. ix. 

in the Culph of Cambay, following nearly parallel lines on 

the north and south of the course of the rivor ; expanding, 
at its ©astern extremity, into a mountain rampart, which 
separates Bengal and Orissa from Berfiw:, and at the western 
into a similar, but less extensive barrier, dividing Malwa 
from Kandesh and Guxerat ; appear to have afforded an 
asylum to the aboriginal inhabitants of central India when 
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BOOK II. they retreated before the southern progress of the Brah- 
CHAP IX. manical Hindus. In the middle portion of this line, the 

hills sink down to their lowest elevations, and they accor- 

1818. dmgly afford the most practicable routes from the Dekhin 
to Hindustan, and are the seats of several populous and 
flourishing towns ; but the country on the east and west 
presents a succession of hills, of greater, although not 
very lofty height, which are rendered diflicult and danger- 
ous of access, by dense and insalubrious thickets, amidst 
which existence is secure only to the beasts of the forest, 
or the scarcely tamer human beings whom habit has for- 
tified against the pestiferous vapours by which their 
haunts are best protected against the encroachments of 
more civilised tribes. The most eastern of these hills, 
from the confines of t]^e British possessions to the borders 
of Berar, are the loftiest and most inaccessible, and much 
of the country is even yeijo^unexplored. They are tenanted 
by various barbarous rapes, of whom the principal are the 
Holes, the Hh^nds, and the Gonds, living in villages 
among the forests, under their own chiefs ; practising, in 
some places, a limited agriculture, but more usually sub- 
sisting on the produce of their cattle, the gleanings of the 
chase, or the wild fruits, herbs, and grain, which are fiie 
spontaneous growth of the thickets. The want of whole- 
some nutriment is in some measure compensated by 
the use of fiery spirits, to which the people are immode- 
rately addicted. They are as scantily clothed as fed, and 
are armed chiefly with bows and arrows, large knives, and 
occasionally with matchlocks Although sometimes pro- 
fessing to respect the few ignorant Brahmans who may 
have settled among them, this is not universally the case, 
and they cannot be said to follow the Brahmaiiical religion. 
The objects of their rude worship, which is commonly 
sanguinary, and sometimes comprises human victims, are 
local divinities, as the Deity of yie Earth, or the presiding 
Gemi over certain mountain-peaks ; or shapeless blocks of 
wood or stone, occasionally dignified with denominations 
borrowed from the Hindu Pantheon — particularly with the 
name of Siva, and his wife Parvati : in some few places, 
also, Mafhadeo, in his ordinary type, seems to have been 
adopted as one of their gods. ''The Holes, called in some 
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places also Lurka Koles,^ are found principallj in Sirgiija BOOK II. 
and Sambhalpur ; the Khands on the borders of Cuttack chap. ix. 

and Ganjam. The Gonds are still more widely extended, 

and spread from the western and southern limits of Bahar 
to those of Bundelkhand and Berar, and for some distance 
along the valley of the Keibudda. Towards the western 
extremity of the ranges, the hills and forests are occupied 
by the Bhils,'-* a race similar in their general habits and 
character to those which have been mentioned, but asso- 
ciating more freely with their civilised neighbours, and 
therefore somewhat less barbarous. The same familiarity 
with civilisation had, however, fostered other propensities, 
and the Bhils had learned to lay waste the cultivated 
lands in their vicinity, or levy a tax upon the villagers as 
the price of their forbearance. The«e barbarians occupied 
chiefly the rugged coutitry between the Tapti and the 
Hcrbudda, spreading both to ti^ south of the former, and 


tlie KoIch, or X^uika Kolos, little anthontic information haslieon puli- 
lislied, iind that little has u])pc<ued m epheineial jmhhcationH. Acconhng to 
Taoutonant Blunt, ho mot with Kolos neai the nvei Son, on tlio eastern o<m- 
fhios ot ll<‘wa, wliilo all tlio numntam tubes, liom the noxtliein limits of 
ItiiUenpur, towards the contines ot Bmai and Ilydcrahud, between them and 
tli% Malninadi, ho ealls tmiids — Journey fiom Glmiuir to lertnahmlam, 
Aniatie KoHean he«, vol vii Mr. Colehrooke, m his journey tuan Wns'aiuir to 
Kagpur, ileHonheh Kolos, Goods, and other tubes, on rmioh the s mu* line of 
route — As Ann, Beg tor vol. vni “The Alpine region of Orissa, 
comprising the eential ikIkc, tlie lott> }»lateau, and the inner valleys of the 
Cham of (Uiafs, with the great tracts of forest by wliieh they ate hunoundeii, 
has been oeeufiiod fiom the earliest historical periods by three ra{*(*s, the 
Koles, the Klumds, and the SouruB,— 'aeeoidmg to tradition, the original oc- 
eupants, not only of this portion, hut of the greater part of the Grissa.”— • 
Maephersou's Beport on the IChonds, How far these races are allied or dis- 
tinct, has nor, been determined hy the only test now available, tlmt of their 
language. Borne tolerably copious vocabularies of the Kliond langua^re are 
Mveit In the sixth and seventh volumes of the Journal of the Madras hiterary 
Sotdety, but I am no| aware if any of the langnagos of the Koles or Gonds 
have been published, Of these races, tlio Gonds seem to be most widely spread ; 
occupying the interior mountains from thecoutlnes of Batiar and Orissa to the 
souttt-wettern limits of Bundelkhand and tlnfvaUoy of the Nerbudri^.— Ben- 

and Agra Gazetteer, IH42, vol. ii, p, l,3il. In three districts of the 
erlmdda territories, tlie Goud population is considered to be miuh under- 
rated at 1B0,,000 — Ibid» 3^1. Sir J. Malcolm also mentions the exGtenco of 
Gonds lietween Bagll and Mandakswar. Bee also Jenkiids Report on Nag- 
pur for the Gond tribes of the eastern portions of the province, Koles and 
Gonds are named in early Sanscrit works, the latter are found in the Amara 
JCosha, 

Sir J. Malcolm has given an account of the Bhils In his Central India, 
vol. i, 517. According to him they are a distinct race from any other Indian 
tribe, but this requires to be establisiied hy a comparison of their ilialccts with 
tliose ot tlie other moimtalneers. Their own traditions bring theii Irora the 
north, the borders of Jodhpur. In Sanscrit works of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, we find Bhils iniiabiting flie country liotween Balmr and Bundel- 
kiiand, the present site of the Koles and Gonds— an addltienal reason for con- 
sidering them to be allied. 
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nprtli of the latter river, into Kandesh, and the territories 
of the Peshwa and Hizam on the one hand, and Nimaur 
and Malwa on the other. At an early date, some of the 
Bhils migrated into the plains in search of subsistence, 
and earned it by acting in subservience to the village 
authorities, as a rural police j serving as watchmen in the 
villages, and patrolling the roads. They received an equi- 
valent in money or in grain, and this they came to consider 
as their indisputable right. In the latter days of disorder, 
their connexion with the Government officers had been 
dissolved, and many acts of mutual offence had transformed 
them from guardians of life and property, into their most 
dangerous assailants The Bhils of the plains had been 
joined by recruits from the hills, and cultivation and 
commerce were almosrt annihilated by their depredations. 

Upon Trimbak’s escape from Saptivity, he sought se^ 
curity, as we have seen, the vicinity of the Bhil settle- 
ments, and found among them ready partisans. The 
licence to plunder with which he requited their servfces 
was too agreeable to their habits to be relinquished when 
their leader was obliged to By to the east, and their pre- 
datory incursions were continued for some time after |iis 
expulsion. The movements of the Peshwa left the British 
functionaries no opportunity to attend to minor evils, but 
as soon as any peril from that cause ceased to be appre- 
hended, active measures were adopted by Captain Briggs, 
the political agent in Kandesh, and by Sir John Malcolm, 
in Malwa, for the protection of the districts under their 
control against the irruptions of the Bhils. 

The unhealthiness, as well as the ruggedness of the 
tracts in which the villages of the mouifbain Bhils were 
situated, rendered it impossible to undertake any opera- 
tions against them on an extensive scale, or for a con- 
tinuous period. Small detachments were, however, sent 
occasionally into the hills, which* were in general success- 
ful, burning the Hattas, or villages of the mountaineers, 
killing many of the men, and capturing their families and 
their chiefs. Troops were also posted along the skirts of 
the hills to qheck their inroads, and cut off the supplies 
which they were accustomed to procure from the plains. 
At the same time, the chiefs were invited to come in and 
resume the police duties which they had formerly dis- 
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charged, upon the assurance that their claims should be 
equitably investigated, and those for which precedent 
could be established should be allowed^ Many of them 
accepted the conditions, and although, in some instances, 
the engagements into which they entered were not held 
sacred, and travellers and merchants were still robbed and 
murdered, yet the greater number adhered to their pledge ; 
and as prompt punishment followed the perpetration of 
violence, a salutary terror confirmed their peaceable dis- 
position, and rendered them even willing instruments in 
the apprehension of the refractory^ This object was 
farther promoted by the introduction of the policy which 
had long proved effective in Bengal, in respect to the wild 
tribes of the Rajmahal hills. A Bhil militia, disciplined 
and commanded by British officers^^was substituted for 
the disorderly gangs, headed by their own hTayats ; and 
the same men who were the soouj;*ge and dread of the dis- 
tricts contiguous to their forests ^ere trained to guard 
the labours of the farmer, and to guide thfe traveller and 
the merchant in safety along the road.^ 

The military operations which it became necessary to 
undertake against the Gonds, partook more of the charac- 
ter of systematic warfare, as they grow out of political 
occurrencos, and wore required for the accomplishment of 
a political object, — the suppression of the adherents 
of the fugitive Baja of Kagpur, and his seizure or expul- 
sion. 

When Apa Saheb efieoted his escape from his escort, in 


1 TEIplunstone’s Report on Poona.— Extracts ftrom tbe Records, ir. p. I4I. 

® Sing, a BhlJ, chiof of great notoriety, had been Induced, partly hy 
threats and partly by rewards, to promise conformity to the British system. 
After some time he violated his engagements, and piunrtered and put to death 
some inotfenslve travellers ; an atrocity that required exemplary punlttiment. 
At the time when his guilt was established, he was on a visit to some gf his 
kindred for the purpose of celebrating the marriage of his son ; an order was 
immediately sent to tlie chiefs v ith whom he was, to apprehend and send him 
to the Biitish functionary. Troopsewere ready to enfoico tiic order, but their 
presence was unnecessary, lie was seized by his own associates and sent to 
Sir J, Malcolm, by whom he was sentenced to imprisonment for life at Allaha- 
bad. His son was allowed to succeed to his authority. “ Ko event,’* says Sir 
.T. Malcolm, “ was ever more conducive to the tranquillity of a country than 
this act of justice. ”-r.CentraI India, i. 524. As an instance of Bhil habits, as 
well as of the liberality of his captors, Nadir Sing was allowed, daring his 
captivity, a bottle of biandy every four days. — MSS. « 

» There are several Bhil corps In the service of the Company. Under the 
Bengal Presidency arc three, the MelVar, Nlmaur, and Malwa corps ; collec- 
tively about one thousand one hundred foot, and one hundred and twenty 
haree. There is also a Bhil corps in Kandesh. 
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BOOK 11. middle of May, lie fled to Harai, a petty state in tlie 
CHAP. IX. Nerbudda valley, governed by Chain Sah, a powerful and 

■ ambitious Gond chieftain, who had usurped the chiefship 

1818. nephew while a minor, and had established his 

authority not only over Harai, but several of the adjacent 
districts. His power extended throughout the Mahadeo 
hills, a detached cluster, lying on the south of the river, 
and to the right of the main road from Nagpur to Ho- 
samabad, at about an equal distance, or eighty miles from 
either. Within this circuit was a temple of celebrity, 
dedicated to Mahadeo, whence the name of the hills, which 
at certain seasons was a place of great resort as an object 
of pilgrimage, and the sanctity of which was, no doubt, 
considered by Apa Saheb as a sanctuary from pursuit. A 
much more effective protection was afforded by the thickets 
which spread over the hills, and'Vhich could not be pene- 
trated with impunity during the rainy season, now about 
to commence. Here -the Raja was at leisure to devise 
measures for l&e annoyance of his enemies, if not fof the 
recovery of his power, and found a ready auxiliary in the 
restless and turbulent Goad. Many other chiefs, profess- 
ing themselves to be vassals of Berar, also joined the IJ^ija ; 
and the Mahratta soldiers, Pindaris, and Arab mercenaries, 
who had been cast adrift by the dispersion of the regular 
troops of Poona and Nagpur, either repaired to the Maha- 
deo hills, or concentrate- d in different parts of the sur- 
rounding country, and carried on a war of posts against 
the British detachments Their numbers were exag- 
gerated, but they'- occasionally acted in bodies of three or 
four thousand, and the aggregate in arms could not have 
been much less than twenty thousand, db easy was it at 
this period to collect apmed bands around every standard 
which led the way to confusion and plunder. 

Although it was indispensably necessary to postpone an 
attack in force upon Apa Sah®b’s head-quarters, until a 
more favourable period, yet the equally imperious neces- 
sity of protecting the country from desolation, and of 
checking the extent of the rising in the Raja’s &vour, 
rendered it impossrble to avoid exposing the troops to tbe 
harassing services of desulto^ hostilities at an inclement 
season , and detachments were accordingly stationed in 
various parts of the valley contiguous to the from 
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the several divisions of Colonel Adams at Hosainabad, BOOK II; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott at Nagpur, and Brigadier-Gene- chap, ix, 

ral Watson at S^gar. Their distribution and movements 

counteracted, in a great measure, the objects of the enemy ; 
but the organisation of the latter, their knowledge of the 
country, and the countenance and assistance which they 
received from the natives and from the civil functionaries 
of the Mahratta Government, enabled them at first to 
elude the attacks of the British, and even to gain some 
advantages over them. As the contest was prolonged, the 
troops became more manageable, the country better known, 
and the insurgents suffered severe retaliation. 

The first affair that took place was calculated to give 
confidence to the Raja’s partisans. A body of Arabs, after 
assembling at Mail Ghat, on the Tapji liver, advanced to 
the town of Maisdi, and took possession of it. In order 
to dislodge and disperse them, jjaptain Sparkes was de- 
tached, on t}\e 18th of July, from Hosainabad to Baitul, 
witli^two companies of the 10th Bengal Native infantry. 

Ho was followed on the two following days by stronger 
detachments, but without waiting for their juiiclion, Cap- 
tain Sparkes pushed forward, and on the 20tli, encountered 
a p^'ty of horse, the van of the enemy’s force. They re- 
treated, but only to fall back on tlie mam body, consisting 
of two thousand Mahratta horse, and fifteen hundred Arab 
and HinduHtani foot. Taking post upon the edge of a 
ravine, Captain Sparkes checked, for some time, the 
enemy’s advance, but when they had crossed the ravine 
in considerable masses, retreated to a hill, where his men 
again maintained their ground until their ammunition was 
expended, and many, with Captain Sparkes, had been 
killed. The enemy then rushed upon them in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and put nearly the wliole to death, JL few 
wounded Sipahis contrived to escape, and eight others, 
who had been left to guar(^the baggage, effected a timely 
retreat. 

To remedy the iff effects of this disaster, Major Mac- 
pherson was sent to take the command at Baitul, and 
reinforcements under Captain Newton %nd Major Gumming 
were immediately despatched from Hosainabad. (laptain 
Hamilton was sent from Nagpur to sapermtend the 
country about Beogerh, and was followed Jby Captain 
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BOOK II. Pedlar with reinforcements. On the north and north-east 

CHAP IX S division was thrown forward from Jabalpur. A corps of 

Rohilla horse was distributed along the northern skirts 

1818. of the Mahadeo hills, and Sal^bat Khan of Elichpur, on 
the south-east, was called upon for his contingent. Briga- 
dier-General Doveton also moved from Jalna; but his 
march was delayed by the inclemency of the weather, and 
the impassable state of the roads and rivers. The troops 
were exposed to incessant rain and frequent storms, and 
soon began to suffer in their health. At the Gawilgerh 
pass the whole of the tents were blown down by a violent 
gale. Their advance was, therefore, painful and tedious, 
and after frequent halts, and leaving behind the artillery 
and heavy luggage, it was not until the middle of Sep- 
tember that the forc^ was concentrated at Elichpur. 

Until the troops could bee assembled in sufficient 
strength, the partisans pf the Raja continued their suc- 
cessful career. A small party of Sipahis, ported at Shah- 
pur, was surprised and destroyed by a Gond Raja, and in 
the beginning of August, the enemy gained possession of 
the town of Multai, chiefly through the connivance of the 
civil authorities. To the eastward, the Gonds and Arabs 
occupied Lanji, Compta, Ambagerh, and other places, and 
advanced to within forty miles of the capital, where much 
agitation prevailed, and a conspiracy against the young 
Raja was detected. The leaders were punished ; and to 
repel the advancing insurgents, Captain Gordon, with a 
further portion of the subsidiary force, was sent from 
Nagpur. Major Gumming was directed to recover Multai 
— a service which he executed at the end of the month — 
the garrison evacuating the town and fort. Light detach- 
ments, under Captain Newton and Lieutenant Ker, over- 
took parties of the fugitives, and put numbers to the 
sword. In like manner, the places to the eastward were 
mm retaken. Compta, which defended by a stockade 

with a ditch and a small fort, was earned hy assault, in 
which six hundred of the garrison perished. Amba-gerh 
was taken hy escalade, and Pouri by storm, by another 
detachment from Nagpur, commanded by Major Wilson. 
Other ^)laces were recovered, and the enemy were driren 
from all their posts upon the plain in this direction. Im- 
portant sucepsses were also ^ined in other quarters. A 
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party at Burday, about five hundred strong, ms attacked BOOK IL 
by Major Bowen, with a squadron of cavalry and one hun- chap, ix 

dred light infantry, and three hundred of the number were — 

slain. A like party was destroyed at Jiva-gerhi by Lieu- 
tenant Cruickshanks, with a detachment of one hundred 
and eighty infantry, fifty of the 7th Bengal cavalry, and 
eighty Bohilla horse. A vigorous effort by Chain Sah, at 
the head of two thousand Oonds and Mahrattas, to gam 
possession of Ohauragerh, was checked by the gallantry 
of a native officer and thirty men, its slender garrison, 
until the arrival of a detachment under Lieutenants 
Brandon and Bacon ; when the Gonds were defeated and 
driven off with heavy loss. By the end of September, 
operations began to spread into the hills. Captain Newton, 
with the 2nd battalion of the 12^1 Bengal infantry, a 
company of the 1st battalion of the 23rd, and a squadron 
of the 7th native cavalry, marcjiing from Baitul, followed 
the flying Gonds to their villages, burnt many of them, 
mi captured or killed their defenders. • Several of the 
chiefs fell ; among whom was one who had headed the 
party which put to death the Sipahis at Shahpur. The 
villagers at several places had also been engaged in the 
action with Captain Sparkes, as appeared from the dresses, 
arms, and accoutrements, of the 10th infantry, which were 
found in their huts, and their comrades exulted in the 
vengeance which they had inflicted, and the trophies which 
they had recovered. 

With the commencement of 1819, the system of de- 
tached and desultory war was discontinued, and was 
succeeded by a concerted plan for an attack upon the 
head-quarters af Apa Saheb. With this view the de- 
tachments were, for the most part, called in. A concen- 
trated portion of the Nagpur subsidiary force marched 
from Nagpur to Multai. Colonel Adams, with his mam 
body moved from Hosaii^bad upon Pachmari, and Major 
O’Brien, from Jabalpur, upon HaraL Bngadier-General 
Doveton advanced from the south-west, to cover the road 
to Jilpi-amner^ a fortified town, of which the siego detained 
him several days. Major O’Brien, on Ips march, foil in with 
Chain Sah, defeated and took him prisoner. Parties from 
the Nagpur and Hosainabad divisions penetrated into 
eveiy recess of the hills, and Colonel Adairs arrived at 
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BOOR II. Paclimari in the middle of Febrnary. Apa Saheb was no 

CHAP ix. l5hger there. 

Reduced to great distress for supplies, by the -vigilance 

1819. of iijQ British detachments, skirting the bases of the hills, 
and cutting off all communication with the adjacent 
country, and foreseeing the adoption of decisive move- 
ments as soon as they should become practicable, Apa 
Saheb determined to look to some other quarter for an 
asylum. In this design he was encouraged by the Pindari 
Cheetoo, who, after loitering along the southern limits of 
Bhopal, made his way, in the beginning of August, into 
the Mahadeo hills Their knowledge of the friendly dis- 
position of Jeswant Rao' Lar, the Kiladar of Asir-gerh, 
induced them to expect a refuge in his fortress, and 
thither, therefore, they resolved to direct their flight. On 
the 1st of February, Apa Saheb, accompanied by Cheetoo, 
and a few well-mounted jiorsemen, quitted the hills, and 
passed through Burday, the officer commanding there 
having been misled by false reports of the Raja’s intended 
route, and having marched to Shahpur, m the hope of in- 
tercepting Sim. On his arrival at Shahpur, he discovered 
the trick, and immediately countermarched and reached 
Burday m time to encounter and destroy a large body'^of 
Arabs and Hindustanis, who attempted to follow the route 
which the Raja had succeeded in taking. The first party 
pursued their course to the west towards Asir, but not 
with the same- good fortune. News of Apa Saheb’s flight 
having been conveyed to Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock, com* 
manding at Jilpi-amner, he marched immediately to the 
north, and ai rived on the morning of the 4th of February 
at Piplode, where he covered the two main roads to Asir- 
gerh. About two miles in his rear lay a third road, by 
the village of Yuva, and this was guarded by a strong 
picqdet of cavalry and infantry. Late in the evening, the 
Raja and his companions camq, unexpectedly upon the 
British post at Yuva. As soon as they perceiyed Aeir 
error, they turned their horses’ heads and daehed into a 
deep ravine, where, aided by the darkness of the nighf^ 
they escaped from the pursuit of the cavalry, A few were 
taken ; '^d amongst the prisoners were several of the 
Sipahis, who had assisted Apa' Saheb in his flight from 
Captain Brown, and who suffered the penalty of their dis- 
loyalty : the rest effected 4iheir retreat to the neighbour- 
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hood of Asir-gerh, where a temporary shelter was given t% BOOK li. 
the Baja Jeswant Rao refused, however, to admit Ghee- chap. ix. 

too and his followers ; and while they hovered about Asir 

they were attacked by Major Smith, who had been de- 
taohed by Sir John Malcolm to secure the passes north of 
Asir-gerh. They fled under the walls of Asir, from which 
a fire of matchlocks checked their jiursuers, and afforded 
them an opportunity to disperse. Whether his own fears 
or those of J eswant Bao abridged the period of the Baja’s 
stay may be doubted, but after a few days, Ajia Saheb 
repaired in the disguise of a religious mendicant to Bur- 
hanpur, where he was secreted for a short interval. Thence 
he made his way in the same disguise into Malwa, and 
approached Gwalior ; but Smdhia was not inclined to risk 
the displeasure of the British Goveiftiment in behalf of a 
Raja of Nagpur. He w^s obliged, therefore, to resume 
his travels, and found no rest un'Iil he reached the Punjab, 
where Banjit Sing gave him shelter and subsistence for a 
season. Upon the withdrawal of his countenance, Apa 
Saheb had recourse to a petty Baja, the Ba]a»of Mundi, 
beyond xhe first range of the Himalaya, and was suffered 
to ^jpmain there unmolested for several succeeding years. 

At a subsequent date he returned to Hindustan, and was 
protected by the Baja of Jodhpur, who was allowed to 
grant him an asylum, on condition of becoming responsi- 
ble for his safe custody and peaceable conduct. 

The companion of the ex-Baja of Nagpur, the Pindari 
Cheetoo, was still more unfortunate ; and, after surviving 
the destruction or surrender of his former associates, was 
fated to suffer a death not undeserving of commiseration, 
although not an* unapt close to his wild and sanguinary 
life. After the dispersion of his followers under the •walls 
of Asir-gerh, he fled, with his son, to the north, with "the 
intention of escaping into Malwa. Having crossed the 
Nerbudda at Pfin-ghat, besought to traverse the Viiidhya 
mountains by the pass of Bagli, but finding it vigilantly 
guarded, he parted from his son, and turned off into a 
thicket near Kantapur, notoriously infested by tigers, to 
one of whom he fell a prey. His hor^e, wandering alone, 
was caught by a party of Hqlkar’s cavalry marohibg from 
B4gli to Kantapur, and being recognised, search was made 
for the rider. On penetrating into the thicket, his sword, 

VOL. II. T * 
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BOOK II. sraid parts of his dress torn and stained with blood, were 
CHAP. IX. found, and, finally, his head was discovered. These re- 

■ — mams were readily identified by several of his followers 

1^19. ■w'ho had been captured, and by his son, who, at the same 
time, gave himself up to Sir J ohn Malcolm. Such "was 
the end which the Pmdari had hazarded rather than sub- 
mit to a tranquil life, shackled by the restraints of 
dependance. 

The attempt of Apa Saheb to take shelter in Asir-gerh, 
had been anticipated by tlie British G-overnment, and m 
order to prevent its success, Sindhia had been required to 
place the fort in the temporary occupation of a British 
force. This arrangement had been proposed at the be- 
ginning of the war, and had been ostensibly acceded to ; 
but as no emergency'arose which rendered its fulfilment 
peculiarly expedient, and as it wa'S probable that Sindhia’s 
orders for the delivery of the fort, even if issued in a 
spirit of sincerity, would be disregarded, and that it would 
be necessary to lay siege to Asir-gerh, to ensure its ot5cu- 
pation, it was judged advisable to refrain from insisting 
upon the transfer of the fortress. Now, however, a con- 
tingency had arisen which admitted of no longer hesitation. 
It was of the highest importance to exclude Apa Saneb 
from a stronghold, in the strength of which he might find 
the means of renewing a protracted resistance, and reani- 
mating the hopes of his partisans ; and it was accordingly 
resolved to call upon Sindhia to execute the original 
stipulation. Dowlat Rao affected cheerful compliance, and 
despatched orders to Jeswant Rao Lar to give up his fort 
to Sir John Malcolm, and repair to Gwalior. He followed 
up his orders by sending officers to enforSe obedience, and 
declared himself prepatred to unite his troops with those 
of the British in the siege, if the place was not promptly 
surrendered. Jeswant Rao pretended a like readiness to 
obey, but frivolous pleas were devised from day to day to 
defer his departure to Gwalior, until the contingency against 
which it was intended to provide, actually occurred, and 
Apa Saheb was admitted into Asir-gerh. It was obvious 
that J^want Bao had no intention of resigning his fort^ 
and that Sindhia either connived at his recusancy, or vas 
unable to enforce compliance with his orders. The reduc- 
tion of the "'place was necessary to vindicate the British 
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power, and to deprive an unavowed enemy of the mean%BOOK 11. 
of causing mischief. By firing also upon the British chap, ix . 

troops when in pursuit of Cheetoo and the followers of 

the Nagpur Raja, as well as by the reception of the Raja 
himself, Jeswant Rao had committed overt acts of hostility, 
which it was impossible to leave without rebuke. Sir 
John Malcolm, therefore, and General Doveton were in- 
structed to employ the resources at their disposal m the 
siege of Asir-gerh. 

The fortress of Asir-gerh stood upon a detached rock, 
about two miles from the end of one of the chief ranges 
of the Sathpura hills, commanding one of the great passes 
from the Bekhin. It consisted of two forts, a lower and an 
upper ; the former occupying the western extremity of the 
rock, opposite to the Petta, or walled town beneath it, 
from which alone an asceiJt into the fortress was practic- 
able • on every other side the pei^endicular scarp of the 
rock defied assault, and the ascent from the town was 
strot%ly fortified. The approach from the*^ lower to the 
upper fort, which crowned the summit of the r 4 >ck, at an 
elevation of seven hundred and fifty feet above the plain, 
was |)y steep flights of stone steps, which led in succession 
through five gateways of solid masonry. There were some 
breaches in the face of the rock, especially on the north 
and east, but the chasms had boon built up with substantial 
walls. The top of the rock was surmounted by thick and 
lofty ramparts, and by large cavaliers carrying guns of 
immense calibre.^ The country on the north and south 
sides was generally level, but on the east and west was 
intersected by deep ravines, and crossed by ranges of hills, 
connected with thl^ Sathpura range. 

Brigadier-General Boveton, having been reinforced sv'ith 
troops and ordnance from Kandesh and Hosainabad,'^ ^id- 
vanced to the vicinity of Asir late in February, while Sir 
John Malcolm moved close 4io the fortress with the forces 
which he had collected at Mhow,® and with which he had 

* One of these, an iron gun earrylng a hall of three hnndred and eighty- 
four pounds, was helfeved by the natives capable of lodging a shot at Burhan- 
pur, fourteen miles distant.— -Lake. , 

2 His force consisted of one troop of European Horse Artillery, th^^e regi- 
ments, the Cth Bengal, and 2nd and Yth Madras N.C., the Madras European 
regiment, tlie 15th regiment Bengal 1st hatt. 7th, 1st butt. 12th, 2nd 
batt, IMh, 2nd hatt. Hth, 2nd hatt. 17th Madras N.I., and details of Bengal 
and Madras Pionceis, with an extensive battei ing train • 

e These ’w on* details of European Horse Artillery, camel howitiaer Battery, 

2nd regiment Madras N.O , 2nd batt, 6th, ana 1st hatt. 14th Madras H.C,, 1st 
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feeen employed in settling some disturbed districts on the 
Guzerat frontier, in the beginning of the year. As soon 
as it was obvious, that compulsory means alone would ob- 
tain possession of Asirgerh, General Doveton’s division 
took up its ground on the south of the fort, while that of 
Sir John Malcolm was posted on the north. On the 18th 
of March, operations were commenced by the advance of 
a column from either division upon the Petta, which was 
carried with little loss, the enemy retreating into the 
lower fort. Posts were established and batteries con- 
structed in the Petta, and a spirited sally of the enemy on 
the 20th having been repulsed, although with the loss of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer of the Royal Scots, a practicable 
breach was made by the 21st, and the garrison retreated 
to the upper fort ; but the explosion of a powder magazine 
attached to one of the batteries, emboldened them to re- 
turn and resume the firofrom the lower fort. It was soon 
silenced by the fire of the batteries. The charge of the 
Petta, and the prosecution of the siege on that side%ere 
made over to Sir John Malcolm, while General Doveton, 
with the principal part of the heavy ordnance, moved to 
the east front, as most favourable for the attack oj^ the 
upper fort. By the 29th, both divisions were in full opera- 
tion, and on the 30th preparations were made for storming 
the lower fort, when it was finally abandoned by the garrison 
and occupied by the assailants. On the eastern front the 
progress was necessarily slower, but by the 7th of April 
the defences were in so ruinous a condition, that Jeswant 
Rao despaired of the result, and after a conference with 
the British Generals consented to unconditional surrender. 
The garrison, composed chiefly of Arfibs and Baluchis, 
marehed out accordingly on the 29th ; they were allowed 
to retain their shields and daggers and all private property,* 
and were promised a conveyance to their native country. 
The loss of the garrison was tes severe than that of the 
besiegers : the former having been sheltered by the nature 
of the ground. The latter had one officer, Lieutenant- 
Oolonel Frazer, killed, and eleven wounded ; the whole of 


Grenadier regiment Bombay N I„ aCd Ist of the 8th ditto, witli Fivtteers. 
They weie joined by two battadiona Bengal N I , tod batt. 1st, wd M batt. 
13th, with artiQery and heavy gtms &om Sagar, 
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the killed and wounded amounted to three hundred an4 BOOK U. 
thirteen. The reduction of a fortress of such high repute chaf. ix. 

in native estimation as Asirgerh in so short a time, con- 

firmed the impression which the success of the British 
arms had inspired throughout the campaign of the futility 
of opposition. 

The capture of Asirgerh disclosed indisputable proofs 
of the insincerity of Dowlat Eao Sindliia ; of his having 
sanctioned the contumacy of the Kiladar, and of his hav- 
ing contemplated affording shelter and succour to Baji Bao. 

A box of papers was seized containing letters, not only 
from the Peshwa and Apa Saheb, but others in Sindhia’s 
own hand-writing, as was acknowledged subsequently by 
his ministers and himself, in which he directed that the 
fort should not be given over to the English, and that 
whatever orders might bS received from the Peshwa they 
should be obeyed. As a punishment for this double deal- 
ing, it was determined to retain possession of Asirgerh 
and the district dependent upon it, and tc? communicate 
to Dowlat Eao the grounds of its detention. No further 
notice was deemed necessary, as the objects of the war 
had^been accomxjlished, and allowance was made for the 
X^ardonable prepossession of the Mahratta chief in favour 
of his paramount lord. Dowlat Eao admitted the authen- 
ticity of the documents, but declared that they were in- 
tended only to make it appear that he wished to do 
something for the Peshwa’s service, and that the tenor of 
any orders ho might have sent was immaterial, as he knew 
well that Jeswant Eao would obey none- but such as should 
be consistent with his own designs. He even admitted 
that he had writfem to Baji Eao to invite him to Gwalior, 
because he believed that his coming there was impossible. 

As an apology for this double duplicity, he merely pleaded 
in the figurative language which he frequently employed 
that it was natural for a mto seeing a friend struggling in 
the water and crying for help, to stretch out his hands 
towards him, and to speak words of comfort, although he 
knew that he could give him no assistance. He was, 
however, evidently apprehensive of tlfe consequei^ces of 
his conduct, until time convinced him of the sincerity of 
tho purposed forbearance of Ihe British Government. 

The canture of Asireerh terminated the military move- 
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BOOK 11. gnents of tBe British armies, and most of the troops 
CHAP. IX returned to their stations in time of peace, having through- 

out this supplementary campaign, as well as in the earlier 

1819. progress of the war, distinguished themselves, as much 
by their cheerful endurance of hardship and privation, and 
of the labours which they had undergone, as by their 
steadiness and intrepidity in action. 

We are now prepared to consider the results of the past 
transactions, as they affected the British Government, and 
the Native powers of India. 

The acquisition of additional territory formed no part of 
the original objects for which the Marquis of Hastings 
took the held. The districts from which the Pindar is 
were expelled were restored to the princes by whom they 
had been granted, br> from whom they had been usurped ; 
and not a rood of land wpuld have been annexed to the 
British possessions, had^not the violence and treachery of 
the Mahratta chiefs exposed them to the loss of their 
dominions. was evident that Baji Bao considered him- 
self too deeply wronged ever to forgive, and no leniency 
towards him could appease his resentment. His deposal 
was necessary for the preservation of public tranquillity, 
and for the security of the British power ; and it, there- 
fore, became a question to whom his extensive authority 
should be intrusted. He had no children, and no here- 
ditary claims were involved in his downfall. To have 
elevated the Baja of Satara in his place, would have been 
to invest a doubtful ally with the means of becoming a 
formidable enemy, and would have been a boon exceeding 
his reasonable expectations. It was doubted by the 
Govern or- General whether the grant Of a liberal Jagir 
would not have been^an adequate provision for him, and 
th^ substitution of a principality, as recommended by the 
Besident on political considerations, was coupled with the 
condition of a subordinate rule* over a circumscribed terri- 
tory. ^ The country set apart for the Baja, was bounded by 

1 Your Excellency’s instructions left me the choice of giving him a 
or small sovereignty, and I was inclined, to adopt the latter plan, for varioaa 
reasons. At the time when I had to decide, the Mahrattas showed no disposi- 
tion whatever to quit the Ueshwa’s standaid, and it appeared not improhahle 
that the dread of the complete extinction of their national independence, and 
still more, that of the entire loss of Mr means of suhsistenfC, mom the want 
of a government likely to employ them, wotild induce tliem to adhere to Bajl 
Bao, that couldMever have hem produced hy affection for his person, or in- 
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tlie Nira on tlie north, the Krishna and Warna on the BOOK IL 
south, the Ghats on the west, and the district of Fund#- chap. ix. 

pur on the east ; and was calculated to yield an annual 

revenue of about thirteen lakhs of rupees ^ The remainder 1819. 
of the Peshwa’s dominions, comprising an estimated area 
of fifty thousand square miles, and a population of four 
millions, was made an integral part of British India. 

The territory acquired by the British Government in 
the Dekhin, which had formerly acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the Peshwa, comprised the province of Kandesh on 
the north ; the country constituting that of the Mahrattas 
especially, comprising the districts of Ahmedabad and 
Poona, above the Ghats, and the Konkan on the west of 
the Ghats ; and south of the Krishna, a portion of Canara, 
which had been formerly subjugated J^y the Mahrattas, and 
was, for the most part, divided among a number of feuda- 
tory chieftains, or Jagirdarh, most of whom, although 
declining to act against the Peshwa, had either refrained 
frc«n joining him, or had abandoned hjm at an early 
period, and were, consequently, permitted to retain their 
lands on the same tenures on which they held *£hem under 
the Peshwa. The Konkan was added to the Bombay Pre- 
sidency ; the rest was placed under the authority of a 
Commissioner, assisted by five officers, including the 
political agent with the Raja of Satara, who, under the 
designation of collectors, discharged the supremo revenue 
and judicial duties. The arrangements adopted for the 
administration of the Mahratta territories were based 
upon the existing institutions, and which, when weeded 
from some glaring defects, were considered to be most 
acceptable to the people, and best suited to the prevailing 
condition of society. In the collection of the revenue, 
the chief principles laid down wef% to abolish the firming 
system, which had been earned to a ruinous extent ifhder 
Baji Rao;® to levy the |;e venue according to the actual 

terost in Ins cause. It therefore seemed expedient to remove these grounds of 
alarm, hy the establishment of a sepaiate government,'* — Letter from the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elpluustone to the Oovernor-General, Pari. Papers, 

Kaja of Satara, Part L, p. 498. 

I In the second year the net revenue araounred to nearly fifteen lakhs. 

— Treaty with the liaja of Satara, 26th Sept. 1819, Papers, A8m. of the 
MarcLUls of Hastings* tt 

» The office of Mamlatdar, or Head Collector of a distdet, was put up to 
auction among the l-’eshwa’s attendants, who were enooursiged to bid high. 
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BOOK 11. cultivation ; to make the assignments light ; to impose no 
CHAP. IX. iftw taxes; and to abolish none, unless obviously ob- 

noxious and unjust; and above all, to make no innova- 

1819. tions. In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person: to them, also, was 
entrusted the principal personal superintendence of the 
police. In their mixed duties, they were assisted by the 
native officers, combining similar powers. The system 
worked well ; for although vast numbers of disorderly 
persons were thrown out of employment by the dispersion 
of the Peshwa’s soldiery, the country speedily assumed a 
tranquil aspect, cultivation was extended, and trade re- 
vived ; and no attempt of any importance was made to 
re-establish a native government The immediate conse- 
quence of the maladministration of the revenue, as well 
as of the mischief caused^by*’political and military events, 
was a considerable diminution of the revenue. The 
amount of thie, at one time, under the Peshwa, had 
exceeded two crores of rupees, but the cessions demanded 
from him in June, 1817, and other circumstances, had re^- 
duced it to one crore and ten lakhs, of which, not above 
fifty lakhs came into the treasury of the Peshwa. This 
sum it was expected to realize, and a surplus of thirty 
lakhs was calculated on, but after the first twelve months, 
the revenue was found to amount to but seventy-six lakhs, 
while the charges and assignments, exclusive of the pen- 
sions to the Peshwa and his brother, extended to seventy- 
two, leaving, therefore, the new possessions a financial loss. 
This, however, was but a temporary disappointment, and 


and somatimos disgraced if thejfr, showed a reluctance to enter on this sort of 
speculahon. Next year this operation was renewed, and tlie district was ge- 
neral]^ transferred to a higher bidder. The Mainlatdar liad no time for 
inquiry, and no motive for forbearance, he let the district out to under farmers 
lyho repeated the operation until it reached J^ie Patel. If this officer tarmed his 
own village, he became the absolute master of every one in it. If he refused 
to farm it at the rate proposed, the case was perhaps worse, as the Mamlat- 
dar’s own officers undertook to levy the sum with less knowledge and mercy- 
In either case, tlie actual state of the cultivation was little regarded, a man’s 
means of payment, not the land he occupied, was the scale by which he was 
assessed. No moderation was shown in levying the sum fixed, and every 
pretext for fine and forfeitwe, every means of rigour and' confiscation were 
employed fo squeeze the utmost out of the people before the time when the 
Mamlatdar was to give np his charge.^SUphinstone, Report of the teiTitcriieS 
conquered from the Peshwa, Calcutta, 1824; also Selections flrom the Record^ 
lY, 139. 
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the improvement of the country, with the diminution 
of the expenses, rendered the acquisitions in the Dekhin 
as valuable in a financial as they were in a political iioint 
of ■View. ^ 

By the treaty with Holkar, the districts in Kandesh and 
the Sathpura hills, as well as those in the Bekhm, which 
were intermixed with the territories of the Peshwa and 
Nizam, were ceded to the British. They were not of great 
extent or value, but derived consideration from the manner 
in which they were scattered among territories subject to 
other princes, involving the inconvenient proximity of 
different independent jurisdictions. The conflict of claims 
arising out of such juxtaposition, was congenial to Mahratta 
policy, which hoped, from such collision, some contingent 
advantage. Such objects were of course foreign to the 
system now adopted ; acid, although some indulgence was 
shown in regard to places recoq^mended by peculiar con- 
siderations, the districts of Holk^, ^ in the Dekhin, were 
anjiilgamated with those in their vicinity. ^ 

In the engagements concluded with Sindhia, no terri- 
torial cession was originally contemplated ; but those 
districts which had belonged to the Peshwa, and had de- 
volved on the British, either by cession or conquest, and 
which had been usurped by Sindhia or his officers, in 
Malwa, were reclaimed : the restoration of all usurpations 
from princes under British protection was also insisted on. 
It was further found desirable to require various exchanges 
of territory between Sindhia and the British government 
and its allies, for the purpose of establishing a more com- 
pact and better defined boundary. In this manner, several 
districts on the confines of Bhopal and Bundelkhand were 
annexed to them, and Ajmir was transferred to British 
authority. The possession of this province was recom- 
mended by political considerations, as its centrical position 
afforded ready communication with the Bajput states, and 
held in check the western confines of Smdhia’s dominions, 
and the newly created principality of Amir Khan. Its 

1 The right of Holhar, as Des-mvkh or head C a district, to villages, or 
parts of villages, or to certain payments or perquisites, present^a charac- 
teristic picture of the Intricate apji incompatible arrangements common 
under the Mahratta system. A statement of his claims is timrefore givon in 
the Appendix. 
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was united to that of Bundelkhand. The Nerbudda valley BOOK II. 
was subjected to the authority of a civil Commissio&r, chaf, ix. 

whose administration was based upon the same principles 

that had been adopted in the Poona territory, and who 1^19. 
combined in his own person the chief revenue and judicial, 
as well as political, functions ; having under him several 
assistants, entrusted with similar powers, but subject to 
the superintendence of the Commissioner. The assess- 
ment of the revenue, the distribution of civil justice, and 
the regulations of the police, were founded upon the insti- 
tutions and usages of the people, but modified by the 
spirit of the British regulations. Subsequently Sligar was 
united to the Nerbudda territories ; but the character of 
the administration long remained unaltered. The moun- 
tain countries to the eastward wer§ governed by an agent, 
especially deputed for 4)he purpose ; and with some other 
dependencies of Nagpur, wni<^, although not alienated, 
were managed by British officers^for some years after the 
Buja’s exercise of authority, were generally under the 
control of the resident of Nagpur. The revenues of the 
cessions from Nagpur were intended to provfde funds for 
the payment of the seven and a half lakhs, the cost of the 
subsidiary force, and to bo a compensation for the contin- 
gent force which the Raja was bound to maintain, the 
expense of which was estimated at nine and a half. The 
liroduce of the coded territory apprimchcd nearly to this 
amount, realising, after some years^ occupation, inclusively 
of Gondwana, about sixteen and a half lakhs of rupees, 
levied from a population of one million, three hundred and 
forty thousand persons. Conjointly with S%ar, the in- 
crease of British subjects in this quarter might be called 
two millions, paying a revenue of two millions and a half 
of rupeesd 

in the hands of the E©sident,thn terms of the agreement had h<‘en acted on 
and the territories occupied.—Seo Tieaty with the Itaja, 13tli December 
1«26, Com. House of Commons, 1832, App. Pol. 620. The whole area of 
the coded terntory was estimated at 70,000 square inilos.— Joukms’s Eoport 
on Nagpur. 

> The following are the returns of 1827, when the Sugar and Nerbudda 
territories were united under one agency, and divided into tlmoc principal 
tncis, viz. L Jabalpur, «Stc. ; 2. Hosalnabad, &c.'t 8. Sugar; 

NEKBXTDDA. 

JABAtWa. "^hosainabab. saoae, ttorAB. 

Eevenne . , 7,50,000 8,85,000 0,81,000 18,10,000 

Population . 7,20,000 6,25,000 5,60,000 10 05,000 

The revenues of the Nerbudda distric'B are stated by Mr. Pritosep as tovlag 
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^though not immediate annexations to the British 
territories, yet as arising out of the war, we may notice 
the new arrangements made with the Nizam and the 
Gaekwar. As usual, districts subject to the Mahratta 
princes, especially to the Baja of Nagpur and the Pe'shwa, 
were intermixed inconveniently with the dominions of 
Hyderabad. Such of these as had fallen to the British, it 
was proposed to exchange for territories belonging to the 
Nizam, situated beyond his general frontier, giving him 
the advantage, as a recompense for the services of his 
subsidiary force, and his other contingents during the war. 
The adjustment was delayed, through the difficulty of 
obtaining an accurate valuation of the districts to be 
exchanged, and by the reluctance of the Nizam’s ministers 
to admit the validity «^of any of the Peshwa’s claims, to 
which the British governmen|j had succeeded. A treaty 
was at last concluded in >822, by which the Nizam was 
released from all claims' and demand on account of the 
late Peshwa, and received territories belongmg to thtt 
prince and -jihe Baja of Nagpur and Holkar, yielding a 
revenue of ten lakhs of rupees a year ; in return for 
which he relinquished his lands between the Sena ai]^ 
Tumbhadra rivers, and his rights and possessions within 
the district of Ahmednagar, the whole being estimated at 
little more than four lakhs. He also engaged to give up a 
small tract to the Baja of Nagpur, and to continue the 
payments made by the Peshwa to certain of his dependants 
leviable from the revenues of the territory transferred to 
the Nizam.^ 

As great advantages were secured to the Gaekwar by the 
treaty with the Peshwa, in June 1816, in which the claims 
of the letter for tribute, qnd for his share of the farm of 
Ahme^abad, were abandoned and as the oppoi'tunity 


been ift 1818-19, fonrteen and a half lakhs; in 1819-20, twenty-one lakhs, 
and as having averaged twenty-three lakhs (say £230,000), during the three 
following years The Sugar revenue ro&e in the same time from eight to nearly 
eleven lakhs, forming a total of thirty-four lakhs , but the first assessments on 
the land were too high, and the dinimution made, with the gradual recovery 
from temporary depression, 1^ them at the period here referred to, 1839-40, 
as stated, twenty-six lakhs 

' Treaty with the Nizam, 12th December, 1822.— Treaties with Native 
Princes, pi in ted by order of Parliament, 1^25. 

2 The annual gain to the Glaekwar was estimated at something more thm 
twenty-two and a Mf lakhs of rupees (£222,500), via : 
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was considered favourable for imposing an additional 
burden upon the finances of Guzerat, in the shape of l/U 
augmented subsidy, that Prince was, therefore, required 
to increase the subsidiary force, by a battalion of infantry, 
and two regiments of cavalry, and to provide the requisite 
funds. It was at first proposed that they should be sup- 
plied by the transfer of Kattiwar, but as this was objected 
to by tlae court of Baroda, it was finally arranged that the 
Gaekwar should cede all the benefit which he had obtained 
from the perpetual farm of the Peshwa’s territories subject 
to the city of Ahmedabad, in perpetuity to his allies. 
Some exchanges of territory were at the same time 
effected.' 

These were the principal territorial additions which 
were the results of the war, and wlyoh brought with them 
a valuable accession <i>f revenue and population. They 
were still more important in apolitical respect. Besides 
the actual extension of territory, Jhey opened the whole of 
India to British access. Malwa, Rajputane^ and a great part 
of the Dekhin had been almost closed against the Britif-h 
before the war, and the armies by which they were tra- 
versed beheld countries previously unknown. The do- 
nlinions of the Mahratta chiefs interposed an extensive 
but compact barrier, separating tlie three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Sfadras, and Bombay, from each other, and from 
the principalities of Rajputana. This barrier was now 
broken down, and the intervening country pierced in ©very 
direction by British districts and dependencies, which 
enabled the Government at once to exert its infiuenoe or 
employ its power, whenever either might be required for 


Tribute rolinqtiislied - - - - n,i5CK000 

Atmedabad farm . - - - - 9,75,000 

Interest of a loan raised to pay oOf part of the debt to 

thel^Mliwa- « , - - - 1,00,000 


,, Bwpees 22/25,000 

The average revenue of Gusierat for the three years, IBIO-IG, had amounted 
to 71,90,000 rupees, and the expenses to 62,70,000 rupees, leaving a surplus of 
above eight lakhs per year. The debt to the Company had been liquidated, 
and it was expected that all other encumbrances would be discharged m two 
years more.*— Letter from Bombay, August, 1H17. These expectations were 
disappointed, as we shall hereafter have occasioiTIo observe* * 

‘ Supplement to the Befenslyo Treaty with the Gaekwar, 6tl? November, 
1B17, rutitied by the Oovemor-G«neral,* 12th March, IftlS, also additional 
article modifying exchanges and fixing the value of Ahmedabad at 12,61,000 
rupees, 6th November, 1818. 
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it^own Benefit, or the general welfare. The termination 
of hostilities was coincident with the establishment of 
the political supremacy of the British government over 
every native state ; and although some short time elapsed 
before this supremacy was fully recognised, or its good 
effects were universally experienced, the delay was ascri- 
bahle more to the reluctance of the Government to take 
advantage of its position, than to the disinclination of the 
native Princes to submit to, or their ability to resist, its 
dictation. The progress made in the establishment of 
the paramount influence of the Government of India 
during the first few years subsequent to the war, we shall 
now proceed to trace. 


CHAPTER X. 

Settlement of Central I%dia . — Territories of HolJcar . — 
Impromment Population and Revenue. — Claims f>f 
the Btate.fr- Of its Dependants. — Adjusted ly British 
Interference. — Rival Pretenders to the Throne. — Sup-- 
pressed. — Settlement of Dhar and Dewas. — Relations 
mth Sindhia. — Services of the Contingent. — His Finan- 
cial Difficulties. — Engagements with Bhopal. — Islam- 
nagar restored to the Nawah. — Death of Nazar Mo- 
hammed — Killed hy Accident . — His Widow Regent . — 
Principality prospers — Rajput Princes — Secondary and 
Principal. — Topographical Situation of the former . — 
Engagement with Banswdra . — Dungf^rpur — Pertabgerh. 

• — Sirolii and Enshnagar — With Bundi and with Kota. 
— Peculiarity of the Treaty with the lattSr. — Xts Incon- 
venieihoes. — Death of Ihe Raja. — Aversion of Kesari 
Sinjji his Successor, to the Hereditary Minister. — Quarrels 
with Zalim Sing. — Raises Troops. — Action of Man- 
grole . — Kesari Sing restored under Restrictions ^. — Death 
of Zalim Sing. — His Son succeeds as Minister. — Con- 
tinued Aversion of the Raja. — Treaty with the Rana of 
Udaypur. — Alienated and usurped Lands recovered and 
restored to him. Country improved. — Treaty with 
Jaypur. — Delay — Finally concluded. — Interfermce 
necessary. — Death of the Raya. — Disputed Succession 
Birth of a Posthumous Son. — Bhyri Sal made Minister. 
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SETTLEMENT OF HOLKAR’S TERRITORIES. 

— Resident appointed , — JSupporis the Minister. — Treaty BOOK 11. 
with Jodhpur. — State of Parties. — Maoi Sing resumes chap. ix. 

the Oovernment . — Puts his Adwrearies to death . — 

Country prospers. — Treaty with Bhihaner. — Suppression ^ ^ ^ 

of Insurrection among the Bhattis. — Treaty with Jesal- 
— International Tranquillity assured. ■ — Internal 
Tranquillity imperfectly maintained. 

A fter all the alterations and exchanges which remo- 
delled the political subdivisions of Malwa, a consider- 
able portion of this extensive and valuable province con- 
tinued to be subject to the Mahrattas. The share of 
Mulhar Rao Holkar had been much diminished by the 
separation of the districts assigned to the independent 
rule of the military adventurers, Ansiir Khan and Ghafur 
Khan, and by the cessions m^dej under the treaty of Man- 
daleswar, to Kota, Bundi, and^the British Government. 

There still remained, however, territory of some extent in 
thf south-west of Malwa, surrounding the capital, Indore ; 
some relaxation was admitted in regard to the tributes 
due from various subordinate Rajput chiefs . and several 
of Holkar’ s villages, in the Dekhin, were also restored to 
him. The Raja, Mulhar Rao Holkar, was a boy, but the 
administration was in able hands ; and Tantia J6g, with 
the advice and support of Sir John Malcolm, soon raised 
the state to a degree of prosperity which it had not expe- 
rienced when of less circumscribed extent. Hundreds of 
villages, which had been left desolate, were re-peopled, and 
the peasantry, in following the plough, laid aside the spear 
and shield which they had been formerly obliged to bear 
for their defence during their agricultural labours. The 
mercenary troops were greatly reduced, and the expenses 
of the court economically regulated. In the course ^of a 
year, the revenue was raised from a nominal amount of 
four lakhs of rupees — th# whole of which had been for- 
merly anticipated by assignments in favour of military 
marauders — to fourteen lakhs; and continuing to im- 
prove during the life of the minister, amounted at his 
death, in 1826, to thirty-five lakhs of iJfupees. 

The principal objects that required British inteiTerence, 
were the claims advanced bjrthe state upon its tributaries, 
and those made upon it by a particular #lass of its 
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dependants. At the time of the conquest of Malwa by the 
mahrattas, they either expelled from their possessions 
the Rajput chiefs, among whom the country was divided, 
or, when those chiefs were too powerful, were satisfied to 
require from them an acknowledgment of allegiance, and 
payment of an annual tribute. The weaker Bajas, who 
were despoiled of their patrimonies, fled to the hills and 
forests, and, collecting armed followers, ravaged the dis- 
tricts of which they had been dispossessed. Unable to 
arrest their predatory incursions by force, the Mahratta 
rulers submitted to purchase their forbearance, and granted 
them fixed assignments on every village within their 
reach, on condition that they desisted from plunder. The 
assignments were, in general, of small amount, but they 
were irregularly paid, ^nd still more irregularly levied, and 
afforded a constant excuse fpr rapine and disorder. The 
number of claimants of 'this order, termed Grasias, from 
the nature of their demands, ^ was considerable. The more 
powerful Rajas •were much fewer, but there were sevA*al 
tributary to Holkar, or Sindhia, or to both. In the gene- 
ral anarchy which had prevailed, their lands had been laid 
waste, and their means of discharging their tributes had 
been greatly reduced. But the means of enforcing pay- 
ment had been equally enfeebled, and long arrears had 
been suffered to accumulate, the liquidation of which was 
a fruitful subject of contention between them and their 
superior lords By the intervention of the British func- 
tionaries, both descriptions of claims were adjusted. The 
assignments of the Grasias were commuted for fixed pay- 
ments hy the public treasury, and arrangements were en- 
tered into for the gradual discharge of thef arrears, and the 
regular payment of the stipulated tribute of the dependent 
Bajas. In this manner the states of Jabua and Narsing- 
gerh* dependencies of Holkar, and those of Amjira, Ratlam, 
Silana, Sitamow, and others tnibutary to Sindhia, were 
made to contribute to the resources of the paramount 
power, while protected against its extortion by the inter- 
position of the British Residents. 

Little else ocourr^i seriously to disturb the peaceaHe 
settlemfet of the Holkar state, although attempts were 

1 The^ weie so termecl from Grds^ a mouthful, or as as may Tbe j)ut 
into the mouth stance. 
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made to dispute the title, and even the identity of the 
young Baja. The former had a claimant, with a preferable 
right, in the person of Han Eao Holkar, the son of Etoji, 
the elder brother of Mulhar Eao, who was put to death by 
the Peshwa. The young man showed little inclination to 
dispute the pretensions of his cousin, but he was detained 
in easy confinement by the prudence of the minister. The 
attempt to contest the Kaj'ah personal identity was at- 
tended with more trouble. It was asserted that the young 
Kaja had fled alone from Mahidpur, and concealed himself 
in an unfrequented part of the country so effectually that 
he could not be found. As, however, the British refused 
to treat with any authority except the Baja, Tantia Jdg 
had provided for the occasion the supposititious prince 
who now bore the title. The stor^ was weU supported, 
and the appearance and dej>oiaitment of the Pretender, 
gave it so much the air of prqjiability, that several old 
servants of the family believed i^s authenticity. There 
wa%no difficulty in collecting troops — m«iny of the dis- 
banded soldiers of Holkar’s armies were wandering about 
the neighourhood, and were ready to j*oin any cause which 
held out the promise of free quarters and unrestricted 
pilkge. Active measures wore, however, promptly adopted, 
and the insurrection was supxirossed before it had attained 
maturity. Krishna, the x>i^©tonded Mulhar Eao, was cap- 
tured, and proved to bo the adopted son of a member of 
the family, of the age of the EaJ% and not unlike him in 
person. After a short confineme^l^ he was set at liberty 
as not likely to be again formidable. With the exception 
of the occasional disturbances created by refractory de** 
pendants, the affairs of the Holkar state continued for 
several years to prosper, under the able administration of 
Tantia J6g, and the support and aflvico of Mr, Wellesley, 
the Besident. • 

West of the territories^ of Holkar, extending towards 
Gumrat, are situated the two small states of Dhar and 
Hewas, the governments of kindred chiefs. Their an- 
cestors were Eajputs of the Powar tribe, but they had 
migrated at an early period to the soujh, and had become 
naturalised as Mahrattas. Included among the Feshwa’e 
officers, they obtained assignments of land and tributes in 
Malwa upon the Mahratta conquest ; and, alt|iough their 
von. IL XL 
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BOOK n. ]^ossessions had been reduced to extreme insignificance by 

CHAP. X. dissensions among themselves, and the encroachments of 

~~ Sindhia, Holkar, and the other more powerful Mahratta 
1819. leaders, they still retained a portion of their patrimony, 
and a place among the Mahratta princes of Malwa. Upon 
the advance of the British armies, they applied to be 
taken under protection, and, as part of the plan of effect- 
ing a settlement of Malwa, the application was, after some 
investigation, complied with. Allegiance, with military 
service on the one hand, and protection on the other, were 
the main conditions of the contracts.^ Dhar ceded to the 
British government its claims of tribute on the Bajput 
principalities of Banswara and Dungerpur, and as security 
for a pecuniary loan, the province of Bairsia for five years. 
This district was eventually restored to Dhar. 

The relations established with Smdhia have been already 
noticed. They continv^ed unaltered, and Dowlat Eao 
seems to have learned to rely upon the friendly disposition 
of the British authorities, with some degree of confid€hce, 
although iinable to divest himself wholly of suspicion of 
its ultimate designs against him. In his own language, 
although it might be possible for a man to become familiar 
with a tiger, and enter his cell without the fear of instant 
destruction, yet it woul^ be difficult to remove all appre- 
hension from his mind that he might at last become the 
prey of the animal. The anticipation has not been falsified, 
although its verification was defen*ed. The actual conduct 
of his allies was, however, calculated to confirm his re- 
liance. The contingent, under British officers, performed 
services for Smdhia, which his other troops, perpetually in 
a state of mutiny and disorder, were unable to effect ; re- 
covered for him the province of Gurra Kota, from which 
his^officers had been expelled ; and reduced to submission 
the chiefs Ajit Sing and Dhaukal Sing, who had succeeded 
to the rights and resolution^of Jaysing of Kaghugerh. 
The latter of these chiefs repeatedly foiled all attempts to 
prevent his incursions into the settled territories, and de*- 
feated the detachments sent against him. He was Srt 
length taken by Obtain Blacker, with part of the cdhtim 
gent, when a compromise was effected, by which the 

Of m w 
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Khyoliwari chiefs recovered the town of Eaghugerh, ai|^ BOOK II. 
were allowed pensions, in commutation of their other chap. x. 

claims. The contingent was effective also in enforcing 

Siiidhia’s authority in a domestic quarrel. Patanhar, the 
governor of his districts m Guzerat, having withdrawn 
from court, and carried with him his son, who had been 
betrothed to the Raja’s daughter, the recovery of the 
bridegroom, as well as the preservation of his dependen- 
cies, were objects, for the realisation of which, the contin- 
gent was successfully employed. Sindhia had recourse 
also to the British government for assistance under the 
pecuniary difficulties by which he was constantly embar- 
rassed. His own habits of life, and the expense of an 
armed rabble, useless in the altered condition of India, and 
at all times as formidable to those ^n whose service they 
were enlisted as to their enemies, occasioned a surplus 
expenditure, which left the *prj^oe at the mercy of the 
bankers and money-lenders of his ^court, and perpetuated 
tH^ mismanagement of his territory, by «fche practice of 
payment of loans through assignments on the revenue. 

Still Sindhia preferred a struggle with his difficulties to a 
resignation of his independence ; and, although he pro- 
fessed indifference as to what might become of his country 
after Ins death, he steadily persisted in declining to con- 
tract any subsidiary alliance, 

A general agreement, stipulating for the co-operation of 
the Hawab of Bhopal with the British divisions in the 
part of Malwa contiguous to the principality, had been 
entered into at the oommenoement of the esampaign^ A 
formal compact was not executed until the principal 
events of the waj had oocurreci A treaty was then con- 
cluded, in which the Hawab acknowledged the supremacy 
of the British Government, and received the assuiiliice of 
its protection. Ho tribute was imposed, but the Ha%ab 
agreed to furnish a oonting^ent force of six hundred horse, 
and one thousand foot, whenever required ; and to assist, 
in case of necessity, with all his troops. In requital of 
his services against the Bindaris, a valuable accession of 
territory was granted to him from the possessions of the 
Vm^hur Kar, which had devolved upon the British ; and, 
at a subsequent date, the fort of Islamnagar, obtained by 
exchange from 'Sindhia, was restored to Bhopal, This was 
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book it. pi^culiarly grateful to the Nawab and his Mohammedan 
CHAP X. subjects, as it was the first strong place acquired by Dost 

Mohammed, the founder of the family, and was made his 

1817. capital. It had been taken by Sindhia’s predecessor by 
treachery, and the strength of the fortress rendered its 
recovery by force hopeless. It was situated within a short 
distance of Bhopal, and its occupation by a Mahratta gar- 
rison was a perpetual insult and annoyance Its restora- 
tion was, therefore, a subject of national rejoicing to the 
Bhopal Pathans, and drew forth expressions of the warmest 
gratitude from Nazar Mohammed There was no reason 
to question his sincerity ; but he did not live long enough 
to attest it by his acts, and his early death was attended 
by circumstances ill-adapted to secure the consolidation 
and prosperity of hi^ principality. A few months after 
the conclusion of the tmea^, Nawab Nazar Mohammed 
was killed by a pistol shojj. He had retired to the interior 
apartments of his palace, in company with his infant 
daughter and Ms brother-in-law, Baujdar Khan, a boy,^but 
eight years of age. There were no grounds to suspect 
treason, except the relationship of the Begum and her 
brother to Ghaus Mohammed, whom Yizir Mohammed had 
virtually deposed ; and the affection of the Begum, and 
the tender years of the boy, as well as the circumstances 
under which the Nawab perished, satisfied the authorities, 
by whom a strict investigation was set on foot, that the pis- 
tol must have been accidentally fired by Faujdar Khan, in 
play with his brother-m-law.^ Upon the death of the 
Nawab, the chief members of the family, and of the court, 
in the exercise of a privilege sanctioned by the usages of 
of the principality, elected, in concert yv-ith the British 
Resident, the son of Amir Mohammed, the elder brother 
of thS Nawab, wbo hard been debarred from the suoces- 
eiofi by the will of Vi 2 dr Mohammed, and the exigency of 
the times, to which his character was unfitted. The sue- 
pemon was restored to his son, but on the condition of 
his betrothal to the infant daughter the only child of 
Nazar Mohammed ; and that, during the minority of the 
parties, the government should be administered by the 
Begum^ as Regent, mded by two of the principal members 
of the family, and the couosek of the Resident. Although 
1 Healey, See Meloolm, Ceatral Indie, L 417. 
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the advance of Bliopal proved less rapid than had be|n 
anticipated by the sanguine expectations of Sir J ohn Mal- 
colm, it continued to be well governed, and to prosper 
under the new administration. The Begum, notwith- 
standing her youth, being now about nineteen, had been 
highly educated according to the system of Mohammedan 
instruction, and proved herself a woman of ability, reso- 
lution, and judgment. 

The greatest gainers by the change of affairs in central 
India should have been the princes of Rajputana, and they 
did not fail to reap important benefits from the revolution, 
although their own wretched management frustrated, in 
some degree, the natural tendency of events. They were 
comprehended under two classes, secondary and principal, 
including under the first head the4)etty chiefs of Bans- 
wara, Dungerpur, Pertabgerh,^Si»ohi, Krishnagerh, Kerauli, 
Bundi, and Rotah ; and under t|je second, the more power- 
ful and distinguished Rajas of Udg-ypur, Jaypur, Jodhpur, 
Jesielmer and Bhikaner. With each ol these, formal 
engagements were contracted, upon the general basis of 
subordinate cooperation, and acknowledged supremacy. 

The Rajput princes of the inferior order, who, strong in 
thS formation of their country and their native courage, 
compelled the Mahraita invaders to substitute tribute for 
subjugation, are found chiefly in a rugged country, west of 
the sources of the Chambal, between Malwa and Quasorat, 
known by the denomination of Bagar and Kaiithal. In 
the former were situated Banswaraand Dungerpur, while 
the Baj of Pertabgerh was considered equivalent to the 
latter. The Raja of Banswara had negotiated at Baroda 
for an alliance m 1812 , offering to pay three-eighths of his 
revenue in requital of the protection of his territory and 
principality. He was referred to Delhi, and an envoy was 
accredited to the Political Agent, who, when it was resdlved 
to take the Rajputs under^ the sogis of British ];>owor, was 
instructed to conclude a treaty under the terms proposed.^ 
The Raja disavowed his agent, but declared himself to be 
still desirous of British protection, and a second treaty 
was framed and ratified, by which, in Jieu of a proportion 

• 

1 Treaty, letti Septemlier, 1818, aM 25i:h Decemlwr, 1818. Treaties, Mar- 
euis of Hastings’ Administration, xeik. evil. Agreement wltk BhA\yani Sing, 
Imi Febiwy. 1823. ^ 
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BOOK II. 0 ^ tRe revenue, the Raja engaged to pay to the British 
CHAF. X. Government the arrears of tribute due to Dhar, and 

to continue the payment annually, in a scale of pro- 

1819, gressive augmentation, until it should rise to the amount 
that might be required for the mihtary defence of 
the country— the final tribute not to exceed three-eighths 
of the revenue.^ In the event of delay, or failure of pay- 
ment, a British agent should be appointed to receive the 
collection. The terms of the engagement formed with the 
Raja of the neighbouring state of Dungerpur,^ a kinsman 
of the Rana of Udaypur, were precisely the same as those 
with the ISTawab of Banswara. The Raja died in July, 
1819, and was succeeded by his son, Bhawani Sing, who 
was placed upon his cushion of sovereignty by the assis- 
tant to the Political ^gent in Malwa. 

The Baja of Pertabgerhc was also a scion of the ruling 
family of Udaypur. He h^d been tributary to Holkar, but 
had been released from^his dependance on that chief, by a 
treaty concluded with him in 1804, by Colonel Mur)?ay, 
commanding the Quzerat division. This treaty, and others 
concluded on the same occasion, with the petty Rajas in 
this part of India, were never formally ratified by the 
BntiSi Government, and had no other result than thatrof 
exposing the chiefs to the vindictive resentment of the 
Mahrattas. Pertabgerh had experienced its full share of 
the evil consequences of a precipitate contract, and readily 
sought relief in a new and better guaranteed agreement.. 
Protection was promised, as was assistance against the 
mountain tribes of the neighbourhood, and against the 
Raja’s refractory subjects,^ in return for which the Raja 
agreed to pay, by instalments, the arrears of tribute due 
to Holkar, and a gradually increasing annual tribute, until 
it should reach a stipul^ed sum J Under these arrange^ 

> The arrears wer^ estimated at 36,000 rupees, which were to he paid in 
three years. The tribute for three years was fixed at 17,000, 20,000, ami 
26,000 respectively. In 1827-8, the Banswaia tribute amounted to 30.000 
rupees, it afterwards declined to 26,OO0.—Sutherland In the Ccmmofis* 
llSport, 4pp, Tol, p. 188, the tribute of Banswara for 1827-8, la called ladooo 
rupees, and that of the two preceding years, sevei ally 60,000 and 40,000, 

2 Treaty with Sri Jeswant Sing, Raja of Dungerpur, 11 th Bccemher. 1818, 
Treaties, Marqms of HastiMs’ Admfiuij'tration, ciii. 

3 Agreement with the Ifeja of Pertabgerh, 9.h December, 1818. Treaties. 
Hastings’ Papers, c. 

4 72,000 rupees. This again was pai^^ to the Government of Hottar, the 
British Government, although claimmg^he allegiance and tribute of Pertabkwi 
for itself, agreein^^ to pay to Holkar the same sum as the latter amounted ite. 
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favourably received. The conclusion of any agr^mlnt 
was delayed bv tViA AiQ/Jmo i j.v -r^ ^ ^eement 
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e'^r been exchanged. It was therefore determined to 
extend to Sirohi the connection subsisting with the petty 
Eajput princes of Bagar and Kantbal, and thus form a 
continuous series of protected states from the frontiers of 
Malwa to those of Guzerat, where the chiefs of Pahlanpur^ 
Kadhanpnr, feudatories of the Gaekwar, under British 
supervision, completed the chain. The principality of 
Sirohi, although more extensive than either of the other 
petty states of this class, ^ was less populous and produc- 
tive, being situated among the Arivah mountains, and 
inhabited chiefly by Bhils and Minas, more addicted to 
plunder than to cultivation. At the time when the con- 
nection was first established, the poverty of the country 
had been enhanced by the oppressive rule of the Eaja. 
He had been deposed Jjy his subjects, and the Government 
was in the hands of his brother, as*Eegent, with whom the 
alliance was contracted. ^ 'Jhe presence of a Political 
Agent for some years at Sirohi, enabled the Baja to resume 
his authority, while it checked his tyranny, and the coui^ry 
was gradually restored to order and comparative prosperity. 

KrishnagSrh is a small state on the western borders of 
Jaypur, and immediately north of the British province of 
Ajmir. The treaty with the Baja provided for his militscry 
service when req^uired, to the extent of his means, and 
promised protection, without interference in the internal 
management of the country ^ Accordingly, at a subse- 
quent date, in a dispute between the Baja and his Thakurs 
or nobles, the parties were allowed to adjust their own 
quarrel ,* and the Baja, upon being besieged m his capital 
by his Thakurs, was obliged to purchase their return to 
obedience by a confirmation of those privileges of which 
he had attempted to deprive them. So disgusted was the 
Baja w2th the result, that he abdicated his power in favour 
of hfe son ; and, on condition of an annual pension from 
the revenue, retired to a private^ life in the British terri- 


grant atiill for 500 rupees luore, and were rol)lDed of four hundred goats and 
sheep, hesidea being exposed to the Insolence and violence of a lawlesssoldiery 
“M,S Kec, Treaty with Seo Sing, llegent of Sirohi, 3 1st October, 1823. * 

1 The area of SiroM is catetlated at tiiree thousand square miles. That of 
Dungerpuio the next fa siae, at two thousand. Banswara and Pertabgerh at 
about one thousand four hundred each, 

2 Treaty with the Kaja of Krishpag®di,^th March, 18X8. Treaties, Hastings 
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tories, KaraulV a still smaller principality, on the easten BOOK H. 
limit of Jaypnr, early applied for British protection, flie chap. x. 

tribute paid by the Raja to the Mahrattas was remitted . — 

and no conditions but those of general allegiance, and 1819. 
military service when required, were stipulate^. The 
advantages of the engagement were entirely on the side 
of the Raja ; and no interference has ever been exercised 
in his territory. He has, nevertheless, been unable to 
resist the bias of his natural propensity to embark m 
hazardous scenes of strife and peril, and was known to 
have furnished military aid to Bhurtpur, on an occasion 
which will be hereafter noticed.® It was not thought 
necessary to visit with severity a breach of faith so insig- 
nificant in its consequences. 

The engagements that were entej^^d into with the states 
of Haravati, or Bundi and Kot% were of more substantive 
importance, and were an essejjtial part of the political 
system adopted by the Governor-General. The treaty 
w^^h Bundi relieved it of all tnbute formerly paid to 
Holkar, and transferred to the British Government, the 
collection of that which had been reserved* to Sindhia, 
amounting to eighty thousand rupees. The lands which 
had been appropriated by Holkar within the limits of 
Bundi, were also restored to the Raja.® The grounds on 
which this state had deserved the bounty of the British 
Government, — the assistance afforded to Colonel Monson, 
on his retreat, have been already adverted to. The Raja 
died in the middle of 1821, and his son. Ram Sing, a boy 
of eleven years of age, was placed on the cushion, by the 
British agent in Rajputana, who conferred upon the youth 
the ‘tika,’ or njark of sovereignty, as the representative 
of the paramount Lord, A council of Regency was ap- 
pointed of four principal ministers of the Raja f but it 
was soon after dissolved by the influence of the <fueen 
mother, who assumed the character of Regent, and ap- 
pointed her own minister. On his death, m the beginmng 


» Treaty with the Raja of Karauli, 9th Novemher, 1817. Ibid Ixxix. 
a “ When the British Government was mvolyed in the Burmese war, and 
Bhnrtpnr prepared for defence, under the usurpation of Durjan Sdl, there was 
no doubt that Keraoli sent troops to the aid ofi,*he usurper, and assembled 
troops for xts own defence. On the fall of that fortress, Keraoli piade strong 
protestations of attaeliment, and it was not deemed necessary to take any 
Wiousnoticeof its proceedmga”—»athei land, 113 

3 Treaty with Bishen Sing Baja of Bundi, lOtti February, 1818. Treaties, xa. 
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of 1823, tlie youug Raja nominated a successor, witlaout 
cofsulting the political agent j but, as it appeared that the 
choice was judicious, it was confirmed ; and the state, 
under able management, continued prosperous. In the 
same year, the young Raja, then in his twelfth year, mar- 
ried a princess of Jaypur, who was in her twenty-fifth, the 
disparity of years being more than compensated by the 
honour of the alliance. The connexion was productive, at 
a later date, of disastrous consequences. 

The real ruler of Kota, the Eaj Bana, Zalim Sing, had, 
from the first, associated himself with the policy of the 
British Government, and had at once entered into a treaty 
of alliance. It was concluded with the sovereign of whom 
Zalim Sing professed to be the minister, the Maha Rao, 
IJmed Sing. The tributes heretofore paid to the Mahrattas, 
were made payable, acSordmg to a^stipulated scale, to the 
British Government. • 

The exercise of the supr^e authority of Kota, by Zalim 
Sing, was apparently conformable to the wishes of the Ra^’a 
Timed Sing, who, being of an unambitious and indolent 
disposition, •rejoiced to be exempted from the cares of 
government. He was not subjected to any personal re- 
straint 5 maintained a show of state ; and was treated lay 
Sing with the utmost deference. Still he had been 
so little heard o:^ or known in the transactions of central 
India, for many years past, that the British Government 
looked only to his representative ; and was prepared, at 
the period of the negotiations with Kota, to have acknow- 
ledged Zalim Sing as the head of the principality. That 
prudent chiefs regard for the opinion of Rajputana, which, 
however indifferent to the appropriation of the authority, 
would have severely condemned the usurpation of the 
title 0^ Raja, deterred^ him from taking advantage of 
thj ^iendly disposition or ignorance of his allies i and 
the treaty was designated as having been framed with 
Rajai through the admimiStrator of the affairs of 
Kota. This was considered, however, an insufficient re- 
cognition of Zahm Sing’s actual power, and a supplemen- 
tary article was therefore framed, by whidh, while the 
succession of the principality was acknowledged to be 
vested in the son of IJm^ Sing, it. was also provided- that 
the administration should b© like manner heritable, and 
after being exercised by the Raj Rana Zalim Sing, should 
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descend to his eldest son and his heirs in regular suoc^- BOOK 
Sion in perpetuity:* thus sanctioning the co-existence of crap. 

a double government, and virtually guaranteeing the 

perpetual independence of a hereditary minister. The in- 1^19 
conveniences of such a guarantee were soon manifested. 

The Raja of Kota, Umed Bao, died in December, 1819, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Kesari Smg.^ The 
young prince submitted, although with impatience, to the 
control of the aged minister, but cherished an insuperable 
dislike to the eldest son of Zalim Sing, and insisted on his 
right to choose his own confidential adviser and eventual 
namister in the person of Govardhan Das, the younger son 
of the Raj Rana, and the new sovereign’s early associate 
and friend. In the prosecution of his purpose, the Bao 
adopted measures which menaced i^ie political authority 
of Zalim Sing, and th^ Governnr- General, in conformity 
with the principle of the Suj^lementary article of the 
treaty, directed the Political Agent in Rajputana, Captain 
T<^, to interfere and uphold the minister against the Raja, 
to the extent even, if necessary, of deposing the latter. 

His dismissal of Govardhan Das was demanded, but the 
demand was resisted, until troops were employed to sur- 
round the fort and prohibit the entrance of supplies, by 
which the Raja was starved into a temporary acquiescence. 
Govardhan Das was obliged to withdraw from Kota, and a 
seeming reconciliation was effected between the veteran 
minister and the Raja. It was not of long duration ; as 
soon as the Resident had left the city, the quarrel revived 
with enhanced violence, and broke cut into actual hostili- 
ties. Kesari Sing became aJamed and ffed to I>elhi wRere 
he was detamed^util he promised to relinquish all pretea- 
eion tp interfere in the administration of his government. 

This promise he also broke, and, •returning to Rajputana, 
had recourse to Bundi and Jaypur for aid. The sense of 


• giil>|tl©mentary Article. The oontraotinj? parties agree that, after Maba 
Kao Omed Sing, the pnneapaUty shall descend to his eldest son and heir appa- 
rent, Mahaxaj Xowar Kishonr Sing, and his heirs in regular succession and 
perpetuity ; and that the entire administration of the aftaii s of the pi incipality 
shall he yested in Eana Zalim Smg, and after him in his eldest son, Kooai* 
Madhn Sing, and heirs m regular succession in perpetuity. Concluded at 
Delhi, February 2Cth, 18 IS. This article is not ftlflnd in the Oolleetlon of the 
Hastings Papers, nor m any Parliamentary Collection It is gtvenln a collec- 
tion of Treaties printed at Bomhay, apparently under the sanction of me 
doyemment. , , , . 

2 Sutheiland calls him Krishna Sing, hut the public docunj^nts hare Kishore 
(for Kesarf ?) Sing. 
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BOOK IL country was universally in his favour. Kotmthstand- 
CTtAv. X. ing Zalim Sing’s unquestionable merits, Ms encroachments 

on the hereditary rights of the Raja were regarded as a 

181^. dereliction of Ms duties as a subject, and aS an indefen- 
sible and traitorous usurpation. Encouragement was 
given by the ruling authorities of different states to Ke^ 
sari Sing to assert Ms claims, and many of the Rajput 
chiefe brought their followers to his standard, so that in a 
short time he had assembled six thousand men. It is 
questionable if Zalim Sing, left to his own resources, 
could have maintained himself against his lawful Prince, 
hut the British troops were at hand to uphold his disloy- 
alty. An action was fought at Mangrole, m which Kesari 
Smg was defeated. Prithvi Sing, his younger brother, and 
many of the chiefs ■\gho had embraced his cause were 
hilled, and the Raja made^Ms escape with no more than 
three hundred horse : th^ rest were dispersed. Finding 
that his attempts to throw off the yoke of his minister, 
while so poweripily supported, were hopeless, Kesan Si*ig 
submitted to the pleasure of the British Government, and 
^ was replaced in his titular sovereignty; a fixed stipend 
was assigned to him for Ms subsistence, and he was allow- 
ed to maintain a small body guard of horse and foot, but 
Ms authority was restricted to his own immediate depend- 
ants, and the real rule of Kota was once more confirmed 
to the Raj Eana. Zalim Sing died m little more than two 
years after the restoration of the Raja, and was succeeded 
as minister by his son Madhu Sing. The animosity be- 
tween the servant and the master, and the want of ability 
and character m both, demanded the continued presence 
of a Resident at Kota, and imposed upon Jiim the duty of 
preserving unimpaired the respective rights and privileges 
of the Mmister and the ^taja,' 

W^have now to review the relations which were formed 

1 n va» a subject of regret to the Bnt?sh GoveraTnent, on the death of 
Zalim Smg, that a division of territory could not, consistently with the terms 
of tte treaiy, he made between theHaja of J^ota and Madhu Sing. After many 
years of hesitation this arrangement was earned into effect, and put an end to 
the contest hetween incompatible hereditary successions. In 18518, the parties 
agreed, at the instance of the British Goyernment, to a partition of the country- 
The Baj Bana, tlie son and*Wiecessor of Madhu Sing, received one-third of the 
aominions'rnf Kota, thenceforward termed Jhalawar The remaining two- 
thirds continued in the occupancy of thfi Maha Eao Bam Smg, the nephew 
and adopted son of Kesan Smg. — Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, d. partm, 
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witli the more eminent Rajput states ; and first with tj^e I 
Bana of Udajpur, the anxiety of which prince to be shel- 
tered by British protection from the outrages and insolence 
of the Mahrattas and Pathans had been signified to the 
British Resident at Delhi, long before the altered policy of 
the Government allowed it to gratify his wishes. As soon 
as the abandonment of the principle of non-interference 
was known, the Vakils of the Rana presented themselves 
at Delhi, and a treaty was sj^eedily concluded by which 
Udaypur became tributary to the British, on account of 
protection against every other claimant ^ The tribute 
was fixed at one -fourth of the revenue for the first five 
years, and after that, three-eighths in perpetuity ^ But 
the more remarkable feature in the treaty was, the acknow- 
ledgment of the supremacy of the j^ritish Government by 
a state which, amidst ^11 its disasters and distress, had 
never recognised a superior in either Mohammedan or 
Mahratta, Nor had Udaypur ever paid regular tribute to 
tl^ Mahrattas, although heavy "contnb^itions had been 
levied from time to time, and alienations of territory had 
been enforced as the price of forbearance, o? as the re- 
quital of subsidiary service. All lands which had been 
assigned unauthorisedly, or had been seized by the officers 
of Smdhia and Holkar for no adequate reason,® the British 
Government undertook to recover, confirming those grants 
which had been voluntarily made. The Resident was also 
empowered to redeem on behalf of the Rana the domains 
of the Crown which, in the recent relaxation of all law and 
authority, had been silently usurped by his most power- 
ful vassaJs. The Resident was able to efiect this object 
by remonstrai^ce and persuasion, and the Thakurs con- 
sented to restore all lands usurped from the Rana or each 
other since l.i>. 1766 ; to observe •faithfully their aDegiance, 
and to discharge the duties under which they held^their 
possessions.^ They also engaged to abstain from mutual 

1 Treaty with the Raja of Ucl*»\pTir, 13th January, 1818 Treaties, xc. 

3 Smdhia claimed three-fifths of the revenue, and the Chouth, or fourth, 
besides, but upon no equitable grounds, and his claims were set aside. For 
several >ears no tribute was realized From 1824-5 to 1826-7, nearly three 
lakhs were annually exacted, hut this was lound to press too heavily on tlie 
revenues The last returns are about one lakh #ad a half (*615,000) 

3 These amounted, according to Captain Tod, to an annuals revenue of 
above thirty lakhs of rupees. Stoeen haiing been appropriated by Siadhig’s 
captains, fourteen by Holkar’s — Sis 

Among them was the attendance for three months alternately at Court m 
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hostilities, to harbour no banditti, to commit no violeno© 
on travellers and traders, and to cherish their peasantry. 
These obligations were fulfilled with various degrees of 
fidelity, and the growth of the country in prosperity was 
progressive, although retarded by the improvidence and 
extravagance of the Rana, Bhim Smg, by which, after 
some years, he was plunged into embarrassments little in- 
ferior to those from which he had been extricated hy the 
British alliance. His revenue, however, as well as the 
condition of the country improved. In 1817, the royal 
lands returned scarcely a yearly sum of three thousand 
rupees ; in 1821, they yielded about eleven lakhs. In the 
course of four years the inhabited houses of the capital 
increased from three thousand to ten thousand.' Bhilara, 
a commercial town o^ importance, and once containing 
twelve thousand families,, but wlych latterly had not a 
single inhabitant, recovered,* in less than a year, seven 
hundred families, among wlaom were many merchants and 
bankers. Comnjerce again became active, and travelljflig 
comparatively secure; and cultivation transformed the 
wilderness which had spread over the country, in conse- 
quence of its depopulation, to fields of gram, reaped 
without fear of their being laid waste by bands of mercefi- 
aiy Pathans or predatory Mahrattas.’* 

The renewal of the allianoe with Jaypur had been most 
earnestly solicited by the Baja as early as 1815, but a 


coHiTuand of a Tjody of their own followers, “ in order to give strength and 
respectahihty to the executive government.” The articles of agreement are 
given hy Mi Pnnsep, n 362. 

1 According to the Rana’s own statement to Captain Tod, “ when Jamshld 
Khan <the officer left hy Amir Khan in charge of the R®na) was here, no re- 
spectable man could walk the sheets without being seized, and, unless he paid, 
a sum of money, he was stripped. Men’s wives and daughters were lorcibly 
torn h'om'iSheir dwellings', tihe British not been hero at this moment, the 
rents qf the suiTOunding fields lyould have been m requisition, and parties of 
mercenary troops encamped In the valley. We were obliged to pluck the sour 
fruit before it was npe, orat was taken from us ” 

3 Bishop Heber passed through Udaypur aCd the neighbouring Rajput States 
on the way to G|uzeratt in the beginning of 182S, at a time when the ebuntry 
was suffiertog ffom the effects of a season of drought, but he frequently 
notices the abundant crops of wheat, barley, and poppies. He a^^o passed 
through Bhilwara, and describes it as a large town with a greater appearan<» 
of trade, industry, and moderate but widely diffused wealth and comfort, than 
he had seen since he left Delhi. The streets were tail of carts laden With oom 
and flour, the shops stored with<aB hinds of woollen, felt, cotton and hardware 
goods, and the neatness of their workmanship m iron surpassed what he 
have expected to see. The people unanimously ascribed the renovaHcffli of 
their town to Captain Tod —Narrative of a tTourney, &c., li 46. 
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compliance with, his requisition was the subject of mi^oh BOOK 
doubt and discussion, as we have already had occasion to chaf. 

observe. The Governor-General, considering it to be an 

essential part of his plans for the suppression of preda- 
tory warfare, carried the question in the ajB&rmative, and 
the Resident at Delhi was authorised to enter into a ne- 
gotiation with the Jaypur envoys. They, however, then 
held back, in conformity with the policy of their court, 
which anticipated relief from the exactions of Amir Khan, 
by the mere rumour of a British alliance, from the forma- 
tion of which it was deterred by the opposition of the 
nobles, the advice of J odhpur, and the menace of Sindhia 
that he would join Amir Khan if the negotiation pro- 
ceeded. The expectation was m part realised. Amir 
Khan suspended operations, and# the court of Jaypur, 
hoping to conclude a*treajy with him on advantageous 
terms, marked their indiffereijyse to the British alliance, 
by suddenly proposing conditionsjvhich were inadmissible. 

T^e negotiation was declared to be at mi end, but fresh 
applications from the Raja to the Governor-General led to 
its renewal. It was again broken olf, the amount of the 
subsidy being objected to by the agents, and the Minister 
of Jaypur declaring in open court that they had never 
been authorised to accede to any pecuniary jmy merit for 
a subsidiary force. The envoys, nevertheless, remained ,at 
Delhi, confident that the intercourse with Amir Khan 
would end in disappointment, and that the Raja must 
eventually throw himself on British protection. They 
judged rightly, and after three years’ vacIllaMon, ^ treaty 
was concluded with Jaypur. Bfcnteci^on was promfe^ on 
the one part, and allegiance on the other } and to defeay 
the eipehse of the military defence of the Raj, was henoe^ 
forth the duty of the protected power. Jaypur agreed to 
pay as a tribute a progressively augmenting subsid/ until 
it amounted to eight l^hs annually — at which sum it 
should be fixed until the revenue amounted to forty lakhs 
a-year, when five-sixteenths of the excess were to be added 
to the sum of eight lakhs/ The state was released from 

1 Treaty with Jaypur, 2nd April, 1811 . Treacles, xcr The reaocireea of 
Jaypur were greatly overratad. In the ilrst six years, the wdleeHon fell short 
hy five lakhs of the \rhole sum ; la the next live hy ten lakhs? and, 

hy the last accounts, amounted to no more than thirty-one lakhs. App, koi 
Report, p. 188. Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, it 11, 191, 
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BOOK II. alj^ other claims. As usual in all the engagements cob- 
chap. X, tracted at this season, a clause was inserted, acknowledging 

the Eaja and his successors absolute rulers of their terri- 

1820, dependants. The treaty was scarcely concluded 

when interference in the internal government of Jaypur 
became necessary to preserve it from the horrors of a civil 
war. 

The constitution of the Rajput states assigns a voice in 
the management of public affairs, to certain of the chief 
nobles, or Thakurs, of the principality, each of whom 
fills much the same position as that of a feudal baron in 
the middle ages ; holding his lands by tenure of military 
service, governing them with independent power, engaged 
frequently in hostilities with his neighbours, and singly, 
or in coalition with pther chiefs, sometimes taking up 
arms against his liege lord^ Under an active and prudent 
Eaja, the Thakurs mighty be subjected to control ; but 
Jagat Sing, dissolute and indolent, had aggravated by his 
defects, the disoMers induced by foreign invasion, and ti^d 
suffered the power of the Eaja to fall into insignificance 
and contem'ft by the impunity with which he permitted 
his great vassals to encroach upon the demesne of the 
crown, or the imprudence with which he alienated lorn 
revenues m favour of military or religious persons, on 
conditions which they wholly disregarded. It became 
necessary to interfere to protect his power from annihi- 
lation ; and a minister having been appointed with the 
sanction and support of Sir David Ochterlony, who united 
the chief civil and military authority m this part of Eaj- 
putana, many of the grants to undeserving individuals 
were resumed ; and it was proposed to tb© Thakurs to 
assent to an arrangement, similar to that effected at 
Udaypifr, by which theyBhould consent to relinquish their 
usurpations. Their assent was not obtained until an 
example had been made of the most refractory, and the 
strong"holds of Kusalgerh and *^Madhuraj'pur had been 
captured by British troops. Before, however, any oompre- 
hensiye arrangement was accomplished, Jagat Smg died* 
He left no heir. The sueoession was claimed by Man 
Sing, soEhof the late Kaja’s elder brother j but he was un- 
acceptable to the Thakurs, being bom of a woman of 
inferior rank ^ and he was set aside in favour of a boy, said 
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to have been adopted by the Baja in bis dying momen|^. 

The genuineness of the adoption was questioned, but the ohaf. 3c, 

opportune birth of a posthumous son, by one of the Banis, 

rendered its validity unimportant. A dispute, however, 
arose for the ministry. The infant Baja’s mother was 
acknowledged regent ; but the appointment of her minister 
was demanded by the majority of the chiefs, who com- 
bined to place Bhyri Sal, one of their body, at the head of 
the state. The Political Agent was again obliged to inter- 
pose in order to protect the life of the actual minister, 

Mohan Bam, whom he had all along supported ; but as 
the party opposed to him was of sufficient influence to 
nullify all his acts, it was thought prudent to yield to his 
dismission, and acquiesce in the elevation of Bhyri Sal. 

This was sufficient to create a new gjiposition, and a con- 
test for power arose between Ijr® new minister and the 
officers and servants of the Anterior of the palace, where 
the two principal widows of Jagat Sing intrigued for the 
propaotion of their creatures, aud^ according to popular 
scandal, their paramours. To obviate the mischief thus 
engendered, and to arrest the misappropnaffton of the 
resources of the state, which were lavishly alienated by 
both parties to secure adherents, it was determined to 
establish a permanent Besident at Jaypur ; and although 
the measure was equally distasteful to both factions, 

Major Stewart was sent to Jaypur, in that capacity, in 1821. 

This interposition was vindicated, not only by a regard 
for the interests of the minor Baja, but for those of the 
British Government, as the prodigal dissipation of the 
revenue was likely to prevent the punctual payment of 
the tribute. The interposition of the Besident was, in 
the first instance, restricted to advice, but this was found 
ineffectual to remedy the evils of* a divided admihistra- 
tion ' — ^the influence of Jhota Bam, the favourite of" the 
Begent Bani, neuti*alising the authority of Bhyri Sal, and 
encouraging resistance to fiis orders* More positive inter- 
ference was therefore had recourse to, and the Eani 
mother was threatened with the transfer of the Begenoj 
to the other widow of the Raj, »who was of superior rank, 
being the daughter of the Baja of Jbdhpur, unless she 
consented to the remotal of her favourite. Jhota Eani 
was accordingly sent from court, and the sole authcrii^y 

VOL, II. 
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Vested for a while in Bhyri Sal. The Bani had, however, a 
strong party among the Thakurs, and the arrangement 
continued undisturbed only as long as it received the 
decided and vigorous support of the British Government. 
These dissensions prevented the principality of Jaypur 
from deriving the full advantage to have been expected 
from the expulsion of the predatory hordes by which it 
had been so long and so mercilessly ravaged. 

The Government of Jodhpur early signified its willing- 
ness to contract an alliance upon the conditions which 
had been declined in 1804 A treaty was accordingly con- 
cluded on the same terms as those formed with the other 
Bajput states. Jodhpur received mditary protection on 
condition of acknowledging the supremacy of the British 
power, and affording^ when required, a force of fifteen 
hundred horse, or, in tim^ of nepd, the whole of its dis- 
posable troops. The tribute paid to Sindhia, amounting 
to one lakh and eight thousand rupees a-year, was thence- 
forth payable t<? the ffritish Government. The absojpte 
authority of the Baja and his successors over their own 
dominions^ was admitted.^ The treaty was concluded 
with Man Sing, as represented by the Prince Begent, 
Chatur Sing, the Baja, as we have seen, being at this time, 
or affecting to be, incapable of exercising the adminis- 
tration, and having withdrawn from public affairs. Chatur 
Sing died before the treaty was ratified ; but the time had 
not yet come for the Baja to throw off the mask, and the 
state was governed by Sahm Sing, the chief of Pokum, 
and son of the Sawai Smg, murdered by Amir Khan, and 
by Akhai Chand, the latter as Dewan, or chief civil and 
financial minister. These were the lead^s of the faction 
hostile to the Baja, and hy whose aid the regency of the 
Prined had been maintssined. 

As soon as the cessation of military operations per- 
naitted, Sir DavM Ochterlony visited Jodhpur to ascertain 
the real state of parties, and early received private inti- 
mation from the Baja that he proposed to resume the 
reins of government.® He was encouraged in his resolu*- 

* Treaty ivitlx the Raja tfl jrodih|&r, etli January, 1818. Treaties, laaocSX. 

3 He vpote to the General prlts^y, stating that he had been Wldeg fer 
assuranocs of the fnendship of the Bnti^ Goveinnient for three years, daring 
which he had never shaved nor changed his apparel. He had now donehoAt. 
—MS Records. ' 

e 
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MAN sing’s vengeance. 

tion ; but, although he held out the British alliance as BOOK 11. 
object of terror to his disobedient nobles, he suffered ohai*. x. 
some time to elapse before he manifested the full extent 
of his designs. Become a master in the art of dissimula- 
tion, he exhibited no resentment towards the usurpers of 
his power, and permitted them, with such a semblance of 
confidence as to lull their suspicions, to retain their 
ministerial functions. They paid the penalty of their 
imprudence. As soon as the Eaja’s projects were mature, 
the city of Jodhpur was startled by the appearance of 
Yarious dead bodies thrown over the battlements of the 
citadel. Akhai Chand had been seized and imprisoned, 
made to disgorge the sums he had appropriated from the 
royal treasury, and was then put to death. The governor 
of the fort, and other members of th|) administration, who 
were found in the cit^el, were treated in the same 
maimer, and their partisans throughout the country were 
simultaneously arrested, tortured until they yielded up 
thq^r ill-gotten wealth, and then ^poisoned. Salim Sing 
was not in the citadel, but in the town with his friend 
Sartan Sing of Nirnaj. The house of the lattef was besot 
by a large body of armed men, but the Thakur defended 
himself until most of his followers were killed, when ho 
sallied forth with the survivors and was slain. His 
defence gave the chief of Pokurn opportunity to escape, 
hut it did not save his estates from the llaja’s retaliation. 

Taking advantage of the consternation excited by the 
suddenness and ferocity of his vengeance, Man Sin 
despatched the troops, which the treasures he had reco- 
vered enabled him to levy, against the divided apd bewil- 
dered Thaktxrs, ajid compelled them to fly for safety to the 
surrounding Bajput principalities. Notwithstanding these 
disorders, the vigour which Man«*Sing displayed In the 
conduct of the government and the exclusion of •the 
Pathan plunderers, restored the territonos of Jodhpur to 
tranquillity; and considerable cities, such as those of 
Merta and Nagore, which had been left m ruins, were 
repeopled, and prospered. 

Although situated beyond tl^ ordinary sphere of pre- 
datory aggression, and offering Ittl^* temptation, to the 
plunderer, the Bajput state of Bhikaner had not wholly 
escaped, and therefore gladly joined its neighbjiui's in the 
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^neral appeal to Britisli guardianship. The terms were, 
as usual, protection on the one hand, acknowledgment of 
supremacy on the other ; abstinence from political inter- 
course with other states, and submission of all disputes 
to the arbitration of the paramount power. The British 
Gowrnment undertook to assist the Raja in reducing the 
tribes which had revolted from his ^t^thoiity, and he 
engaged to become responsible for any injury which his 
subjects, many of whom were notorious robbers, might 
have inflicted upon the adjacent British territories. The 
Raja also promised to provide for the safe passage of mer- 
chandise in transit through his dominions, from Kabul 
and Khorasan to India.' 

The fulfilment of the stipulation, which undertook to 
reduce to obedience <^the revolted subjects of Bhikaner, 
was connected with the ^necessity of suppressing an in- 
surrection on the frontier of Hanana, among the Bhattis, 
who were the subjects of the British Government, and 
who were assisted in their outrages by the peoplt^ of 
Bhikaner in rebellion against their Raja. Upon the occu- 
pation of Eariana, the Bhattis who, in the course of their 
nomadic wanderings, frequented its western boundaries, 
mostly retired into the desert. Of those who remaiiM, 
part were made subject to British authority and the 
rest were placed under that of a chief named Zahita 
Khan ; a district being gmnted to him m Jagir. Although 
the pastoral habits of the Bhattis and their migratory 
life, were not incompatible with predatory practices, and 
they were dreaded in all the surrounding country as plun- 
derers and robbers, they had hitherto refrained flrom 
molesting the British districts ; but ha the course of 
1818, taking advantage of the enfeebled state of the forces 
usually stationed in fee province, the greater part of 
whjfeh were still absent in Malwa, the Bhattis rose in great 
number^ nnd captured the frontier town of Fattehabad, 
which was guarded only by the Sikh contingent of the 
Naha Raja who fled from the attack. A small detafe- 
ment was sent from the garrison of Hansi and Hissar* to 

nf 

^ Treats' ’wdtti Smrpat Stag, Rd^a. of Bhikaner, 9th March, ISIS.— Treattes, 
Hastings Papers, xcliu 

2 Two companies of the N. I , a party of the Dromeclary corps, a ilsala 

of Siiinner’s Horse, and a hrigadfi of giw trader Major Boot 
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recover the town, but it was driven back and wi^ BOOK 11, 
difficulty effected its retreat to Hissar in the face of a chaf. x 

body of the enemy, estimated at seven thousand strong. 

Reinforcements were immediately despatched to Hariana, 
and a force was assembled at Hansi, under Brigadier- 
General Arnold,^ for the purpose of putting down the 
insurrection on the adjoining confines of Bhikaner and 
Bhatner, and the capture of the forts occupied by the in- 
surgents. Brigadier Arnold marched in the middle of 
August against the rebels, who fled before him into the 
desert. He then proceeded against their strongholds, all 
of which were surrendered without opposition, and most 
of the chiefs promised submission to their respective 
liege lords. Zabita Khan was removed from his Jagir; as 
unable to control his people, and pensioned ; and the 
country was taken und^ the djrect management of the 
British officers. The places*belonging to Bhikaner were 
restored to the Raja. * 

"Jlhe still more remote and sterile principality of Jesal- 
mer, ec^iually sought the British alliance. Few points 
required adjustment, but a special clause provided that, if 
invaded or menaced by any danger of great magnitude, 
thi British government would defend the principality, 
provided the cause of quarrel were not imputable to the 
Raja. This clause was dictated by the necessity of pre- 
serving Jesalmor from the daily encroachments of more 
powerful neighbours, particularly of the Amirs of Sindh 
and the Kawab of Bahawalpur, who^ but for this alhanoev 
would have extinguished iffie Bsjput principality.* lb© 
only power against which it became requisite to aetiww 
that of Bhikanep The Maldotes, a robber tribe of the 
Bhatti race, made a foray from Jesalmer into Bhikaner, 
and carried off a number of camels, which had hem pur- 
chased for the service of the Peshwa, and were on their 
way to the south. In retaliation, the Baja of Bhikaner 
sent a force against the*robb©rs which destroyed their 
village and threatened some of the chief towns of 

i On© troop of Horse 4rfclttery, Ist two risalas of SMimer's Btors#. 
three hattahons ana a half of Kjl.i two hattalionli of Begam Sawirn’s troops 
and other auxiliaries, and a Small ‘battering train, in all betweeniteven and 
eight thousand men. • 

^ Treaty with Maha Rawal MuBraj, Raja of Jesalmer, I2th Deoewher, 1$10« 
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t^salmer. Further mischief was stopped by the interven- 
tion of the British authorities. The Baja of Jesalmer 
died in 1820, and was succeeded by his son Gaj Sing. 

Thus was completed the connection formed with the 
Princes of Bajputana, who all acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the British Government, promised their subor- 
dinate co-operation in time of need, and agreed to submit 
their mutual disputes to its arbitration. The international 
peace of Hindustan was secured, and neither Bajput nor 
Mahratta dared henceforth draw his sword against his 
neighbour. The maintenance of tranquillity within the 
several states was less effectually cared for Non-inter- 
ference in the internal administration of each state was an 
invariable condition of their allegiance, a forbearance 
which it was impossible always to observe, and which, 
when observed, was generally attended with mischievous 
results to both prince aip^d people. The latter had been 
too long accustomed to a state of violence and disorder to 
become at once^peaceal^le and obedient subjects; andifehe 
former were, at all times, inclined to abuse their power, 
and tyrannise over those under their sway. Sources of 
dissension were inherent in the conflicting pretensions of 
the sovereign and his Thakurs — his clansmen and bartos 
— high-spirited but turbulent chiefs, too arrogant to ac- 
knowledge subjection — too rude and ignorant to make a 
profitable use of independence — constantly engaged in 
feuds with each other, or with their prince— disregarding 
all law except that of the strongest — placing all their 
notions of honour in personal impunity, and trusting to 
their swords alone, for the preservation of their rights, 
and the assertion of their claims — it required nothing less 
than the strong hand of the British power to restrain them 
from ifivolving themselves and their countrymen in scenes 
of strife and bloodshed. That hand has been somewhat 
capriciously interposed; sometimes held out tod some- 
timet withdrawn. The policy pursued at one period has 
beeh departed from at another, and Bajputana has been 
consequently agitated by storms which a more decided, 
although at the same Mme, moderate, application of 
author% might havd dissipated in their birth. 
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Miscellaneous Occurrences during and after the Mahratta 
War. — Affairs of Cutch. — Hostihty of the Rao. — His 
Intemperance arid Violence. — Force sent against him. — 
Bhuj tahen . — The Rao surrenders. — Deposed. — His 
Infant Son raised to the Throne . — A Council of Regency^ 
under the Superintendence of the Resident, — Subsidiary 
Treaty. — Amirs of Sindh unfriendly. — Causes . — The 
Kosa Robbers attached. — Sindh Troops enter Cutch . — • 
Withdrawn and disavowed. — Treaty with the Amirs. — 
Arrangement with Kolapur. — Outrages by Blunderer's 
from Troops left at Kishme . — Consequences. — Defeat of 
British Detachment by the Beni-Bu-AU Arabs. — Second 
Expedition. — Tribe almost exterminated. — Agency 
abolished . — Transactions at Mocha. — Town Sawantwari^ 
r-A Force sent into the Country. — jfreaty with the 
Regency . — Treaty with the Chief of Kolaba. — Piracies 
in the Persian Oulph. — Force sent against them. — Ras- 
al-Khaima again tahen . — Treaty with the Arab Tribes . — > 
'Political Agent. — Treaty with the Imam of Senna — Oc- 
currences in the Eastern Archipelago. — Exclusive Policy 
of the Dutch. — Defeated by Sir T. Stamford Raffles. — 
Lieutenant- Governor of BencooUn. — His Views on 
Sumatra. — Objected to by the Governor-General. — Offence 
not to be given. — Treatment by the Dutch of the SuiMn of 
Palemhang. — Determination of the Govemmerd of Bengal 
to secure the Straits of Mdacea. — Fegotiatiom with 
Malay Chief Sk ardicipated . — Setdement effected at Singa- 
pore. — Protested against by the Dutch.— Admitted by 
Treaty with Holland.' — Prosperity of the Settlement .' — > 
Affairs of Achin. — Treaty with the Sultan. — Misshn to 
Siam and Cochin China. — Relations with the Subsidiary 
Stat^ on the Indian Continent . — With the Gaehwar.— 
Decdh of Fateh Sing. — Prince Syaji made Dewan . — 
Death of Anamd Rao. — Syaji succeeds.' — Difficulties of 
Position. — Arrangements. Tranqmllisation of Pah- 
lanpur. — Of Kattiwa/r. — Relatiom with Hydwdbad . — 
M^Administration of Dhandu Lai. — Interference of the 
Resident. — Dissatisfaction of the Qovernor-Gencrdk— 
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^Question of Interference considered. — Ohandu Lai's 
Financial Embarrassment — Connection with the Mercan^ 
tile House of Palmer and Co. — Banctioned by the Qo- 
mmor- General. — Disapproved of by the Court of 
Directors. — Dissolved. — Affairs of Oude. — Border 
Plunderers. — The Hawcrh Vizir allowed to take the Title 
of King. 

A fter the settlement of Central Hindustan had com- 
pleted the political system of the administration of 
the Marquis of Hastings, no events occurred of sufficient 
importance to call forth a display of the immense resources 
that were now at the command of the British Government. 
A variety of transactions, however, ensued, which, al- 
though of minor momfart, involved objects of considerable 
magnitude, arising from the determination to preserve the 
tranquillity of India undis^ur^Ded ; from the necessity still 
existing of shielding maritime commerce from piratical 
depredations ; fi«om the duty of providing for British fas 
well as Indian interests in the Eastern Beas ; and from the 
obligations devolving upon the Supreme Government 
in the course of its relations with the several powers 
allied to it by subsidiary engagements. These we shill 
now proceed to describe. 

We have already had occasion to notice the new en- 
gagements formed with Rao Bharmalji the ruler of Cutch, 
by which that prince became an ally of the British 
(Government. The good understanding then established 
was of brief duration. The Rao, surrounding himself 
with dissolute and low companions, and falling into habits 
of gross intemperance to an extent that afected his intel- 
lects, di^usted the Jhareja chiefe by his capricious and 
violent *c(»ductj and. gafe umbrage to his protectors by 
intinfeticns of inimical designs. These feelings were 
strengthened by ria© murder of tijjie young prince Ladhuba, 
whidh was perpetrated by command of the Rao, by a party 
his Arab mercOTiari^ ; from no motive that could he 
discovered except his own groundless jealousy and femhtic 
disposition The widow of Cadhuba, who was pregnant at 
the time«of her husband’s asi»3sination, was menaced with 
a similar fate, and as sto resided in the palace, and was 
consequently j^n the Rao’s power, it is possible that the 
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threat would not have been in vain, had not the Britj^h 
authorities interposed. It was not deemed expedient to 
demand charge of the person of the widow, lest the Rao 
in his indignation should he urged to the commission of 
the atrocity which it was sought to prevent ; but he was 
warned that any practices against her safety, or that of 
her infant, would incur the severest displeasure of the 
British Government. The warning was not fruitless, and 
although the Rao indulged in menaces of the most brutal 
description, he refrained from attempting the life of the 
mother or the child, and she gave biith to a son. 

Dissatisfied at the proximity of the British force at 
Anjar, and irritated by an interference in his family aiFairs, 
which he with truth averred was unauthorised by the 
treaty, the Rao began to collect m^cenary troops, and to 
call for the contingent^ of his, chiefs with the unavowed 
intention of expelling thS British from his country. 
Knowledge of his purposes d^eated their execution, and 
tl^p timely arrival of an additional bati^^lion placed the 
station of Anjar in security. The Rao then directed the 
force he had assembled, about five thousand strong, against 
Arisir, a fortified town belonging to Kalian Sing, the 
father of Ladhuba’s widow, and one of the Jhareja chief- 
tains, who were under British protection. Of this the Rao 
was admonished, and he was’ informed, that unless he 
desisted from his purpose, he would be considered guilty of 
an infraction of the treaty, and would be dealt with as an 
enemy. The whole of the Jharejas alarmed l^y this at- 
tack upon one of the brotherhocKl, and by an attempt oi 
the Rao to exact froin peouniary odntrihufatms 

in the place of militai’y service ; indignant also at ibe 
murder of Ladhuba and the treatment of the Bai, con- 
veyed to the Resident their readiness to support him in 
any measures he should propose to adopt towards the head 
of thdr government. It was inconvenient at the moment 
to >spare troops for carrying mto effect the resolution to 
remove Rao Bharmalji from his throne, and he was 
shffemd to carry on the siege of Arisir without interrup- 
tion. The courage of the besieged, and the assistance of 
some of the neighbouring chiefs balfied the efforts of the 
Rao, and after detaining Jus troops before the place for 
several months, during which the garrison was reduced to 
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BOOK 11 . grfat distress, compelled him to be contented with the 
CHAP. XI. occupation of one of the gates of the fort as an acknow- 

lodgment of his supremacy. His retreat was accelerated 

1620. i^y the approach of British detachments which were soon 
concentrated at Anjar, and placed under the command of 
Sir William Keir.^ 

The British division marched upon Bhuj on the 24th of 
March, 1819. As they approached the town they were 
charged by large masses of horse and foot, but they re- 
pulsed the enemy and drove them under the walls. De- 
monstrations were then made for an assault upon the town, 
but at the same time it was determined to attempt the 
surprise of the fort, and a strong detachment was sent 
against it before daybreak on the 26th. The party reached 
the foot of the walls <p.s the day broke ; and the ladders 
were planted and the waBs escaladed almost before the 
gamson were aware of -^le presence of the assailants. 
They fled with precipitation, and gained the town not 
without loss ; that of the British was inconsiderable As 
the town was completely commanded by the fort, the Bao 
was sensible of the hopelessness of resistance, and throw- 
ing himself upon the mercy of the victors, came into the 
British camp. His sentence had been pronounced. Tt 
was determined, in concert with the Jharejas, to depose 
him in favour of Bao Desa;l his infant son ; the aflairs of 
the G-overnment being administered by a council of 
regency, composed of some of the principal Jliareja chiefs 
under the superintendence of the British Resident, and 
the guarantee of his Government ® The mercenary troops 
were dismissed, and the defence of the principality was to 
be committed to a British force, the expeiise of which was 
to be defrayed by the government of Cutoh.» Clauses 
« 

* T& fbrce was oompcwied of the Ist regiment of N C., a company of 
European artillery, H.I 1 C 66 th regiment, and three battalions of 2^.1., with 
giimi 9 

« Soon aft^ these events, in the nnddle of June, a remarkably severe 
earthquake laid great part of Catch m mins. At Bhuj seven thousand 
houses were overturned, and one thousand one h®^red and forty people 
huned m the ruhhish. About fifteen hundred hcuae* were thrown down, ahd 
a like number rendered uuinhahitahle at Anjar. The fort was a pile of ruins. 
One hundred and sixty-five neople wfere lulled, and many more died ^ th^r 
bruises Stony other towns were partially, some wholly, destroyed Shocks 
were felt ininany other parts of India, as far as Nepal, hut they Were up^- 
tended with injury -—Tapers relating to 1 *ie Earthquake in India, 1819. Tr. 
Bombay Lit Soc in. 90. 

3 The subsidy two lakhs of Alpneclahad rupees. 



EUPTUKE WITH SINDH. 

■were inserted requiring the Eao and the Jharejas to op- 
press the practice of infanticide, and the Jhareja chiefs 
were guaranteed in their possessions. Bj a subsequent 
engagement, Anjar was restored to the Goyernment of 
Cutch, in commutation of an annual payment of eighty- 
eight thousand rupees. After the novelty of these arrange- 
ments had ceased, the Jharejas were generally dissatisfied 
with the control to which they were subjected, by the in- 
fluence of British principles in the Begency, and by the 
efforts which were made with comparatively little good to 
suppress infanticide. They were not sufficiently united, 
however, to organize any effectual opposition ; and the peace 
of the province was undisturbed. The deposed Eao was 
permitted to reside at Bhuj' under a guard, but he mani- 
fested no inclination to recover hi§ sovereignty.^ 

The interference exercised in the affairs of Cutch, was 
regarded with alarm and je*aloTpsy by the Amirs of Sindh. 
They had long entertained designs against the principality, 
ajpid were doeiJy mortified to fin(I themsiilves anticipated, 
and the country placed beyond their ambition. Other 
circumstances contributed to aggravate their trritation and 
to urge them to a course of procedure which would have 
hd to hostilities, but for the forbearance of the British 
Government. 

The confines of Guzerat and Cutch, and the petty states 
east of the Ran, which had been latterly taken under 
British protection, had been for some time past, infested 
by marauding tribes, frequenting Parkur and the borders 
of the desert of Sindh, the principal of whofia were termed 
Khosas. The Amirs of Sindh had been invited to co- 
operate for the repression of their ravages, and had, in 
compliance with the invitation, despatched a body of 
troops against the plunderers ; while a detachmeht under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barclay, marched against thenf from 
Pahlanpur. Notwithstanding the professions of the Amirs, 
the commimder of the ^ndh force appeared to have come 
with ^ design ef,*|^rotecting, rather than of expelling the 
Khosas^ a bbdy et whom encamped unmolested near the 
Sindhian detachment. In this situation, they were at- 
tacked at night by a part of Colonel Barclay^ss division, 

I Treaty with the Ciitoh Government, 13th October, 181$. Ditto, 21st May, 
1822.- Uastings Papers, Treaties with HatiYo Princes. 
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BOOK 11. an^ becoming confounded with the Sindhians, exposed 
CHAP. XI. the latter to a participation in their disgrace and loss. 

The troops of Sindh retired from the frontier and repre- 

1820. sented the attack as the result of design. The British 
troops left to themselves, pursued the Khosas across the 
boundary, and this also was complained of as a violation 
of the Sindh territory. In resentment of these injuries 
and of the occupation of Outeh, an army from Hyderabad 
entered the latter country, took Loona, a town fifty miles 
frdm Bhuj, and laid waste the adjacent district. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stanhope with a strong detachment, was 
sent to repel the aggression. The enemy retired before 
him. The Bombay Government immediately demanded 
reparation for the mischief committed, and threatened to 
order the advance of th^ division into Sindh, if its demands 
were not complied with. The outoge was disowned, and 
envoys from Hyderabad w^re^ despatched to Bombay and 
to Bhuj to deprecate the displeasure of the British. The 
Supreme Government, also, was averse to any hostil#^ 
collision with the Amirs, and rested contented with the 
disavowal of the act, the liberation of the prisoners, and 
promises to restrain the Khosas and other marauders from 
any inroads into the British dominions. A treaty wdfe 
concluded to this effect. “ 

By the treaty of Poona the Peshwa renounced all claims 
on the petty Mahratta states, among which the sea-coast 
of the Konkan, between Bombay and Goa, was principally 
partitioned. Kolapur, Sawantwari, and Kolaba, became 
in consequence exclusively subject to British supremacy. 
These states owed their origin in a great degree to pi- 
ratical practices ; and the subjects of Kolapur continuing 
in 1812 to exercise their old trade, it was found necessary 
to enter*into a treaty wjtfe the Raja, by which he en^ged 
to sufipress pira<^ as far as it was in his power so to do, 

1 The of tlje Oowumont of fIJengal derive an interest from 

ltd!© ©rents. f ew thtoes.*" they remarfced, “would be moie impolitic than 
a wsa^ with Sindh, m its suooessEul paroseention wQUld pot only he unprofitable 
but an eru. The, country was not worth posseaswf , and its occupation would 
Involve ns in all the intiiguea and ways, and tocalculahle emharrassments 
of the eounfries heycwd the IsduSf • Hostilities wight become unavoidaM® 
hereafter, but it was wise te«defer their occurrence as long as possible.”-- 
MS* Itec. , 

2 Treaty with the Amirs of Sindh, Sth %vember, 1826 Hastings Papers 
aaai The treaty was formed 'two « the ^ Amirs, Karim All Md Murdd’ 
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and to make over to tHe Bombay Government the fortfied BOOK II 
harbour of Mai wan. After the recent war, new arrange- ghaf. xi. 

ments were made, by which, districts » that the Baja had 

been compelled to relinquish to the Peshwa were restored 
to him. Although a young man, he did not long enjoy 
this accession to his resources, being shot as he sat in his 
court, by a chief, whose Jagir he had sequestrated. His 
successor was a minor, and the government was vested in 
the mother of the late Raja, as regent. A similar engage- 
ment for the suppression of piracy had been also contracted 
in iai2, with Sawant-wari, and the port and fortifications 
of Vingorla had been ceded to the British. Pond Sawant, 
the Desai, or ruler of Sawant-wari, died soon afterwards, 
and leaving only an infant son as his successor, this state 
fell likewise under female adm:jpistration. The Rani, 

Durga Bai, held the jeins of* government with a feeble 
grasp, and was unable to retoain the license of her chiefs. 

Some of them gathered armed bands around them, whom 
i^ey could alone support by plunder ; ai^ instigated their 
followers to commit depredations on the territories of the 
Bombay Presidency. Repeated remonstrances producing 
no effect, a force was detached into the principality, under 
^ir William Grant Keir, part of which crossed the Ghats, 
and occupied the fort of Niuti, which was quietly sur- 
rendered, while another iiortion proceeded by sea, and 
being joined by the main division, carried the external 
defences of a stronger fortress^ that of Rairi, by storm. 

The upper fort was abandoned by the garrison, and sur- 
rendered. General Keir thence maroh^ to the capital, 
where Durga Bai having died, the 3p^enoy had devolved on 
two other ladies, the aunts of the Raja. Wholly unable to 
offer any resistance, the regents were ready to assent to 
everything that was required, arsi a treaty was aoeordingly 
condtuded by which, in the name of Khem Sawant, the 
young Raja, they agreed to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British Government! to deliver to it any of their sub- 
jects who should have committed acts of violence or 
depredations in to territories ; and to cede the forts of 

Rairi and Hiuti, with the lands around them, as wed as 

»• 

1 Chekori and Manouli yUelding three lakhs of rupees per annum. Vh6y 
■were granted by an engagement or sunnud by Colonel Munro, feat the grant 
was subseq.uently conflrmed fey treaty. 
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BOOK n the whole of the remaining sea-coast from the confines of 
CHAP. XI. K®apur to the Portuguese boundary. Part of these ces- 

sions were afterwards restored to the Raja; but the forts 

1820. and line of sea-coast, with some inland villages, were 
retained. A British officer was attached to the court as 
a political agent, but his powers were inadequate to pro- 
tect the country from the disorders consequent upon an 
inefficient government, and which were eventually remedied 
only by the active exercise of supreme authority. ‘ 

Kolaba had been once a place of importance in the 
history of the Bombay Presidency, having been included 
among the possessions of the enterprising pirate Kanhoji 
Angria, by whom the trade of the Company was subjected 
to repeated insult and plunder during the first thirty 
years of the eighteenth century. The territory which he 
transmitted to his descendants had been reduced to in- 
significance, by the extension '^of tfie Peshwa’s authority ; 
but, a i'lortion still acknowledged the sway of a member of 
the dynasty of Angria, 'iSubject to the supremacy of tlj^e 
head of the Mahratta state. The conquest of the terri- 
tories of Ba^i Rao transferred his rights to the British 
Government, and a treaty was concluded with the Chief 
of Kolaba, by which those rights were defined. ^ Proteor 
tion and allegiance were mutually plighted ; the fees 
levied on the accession of a Chieftain were remitted ; but 
the Government reserved to itself the paramount au- 
thority, and the right of conferring investiture on the 
Chief, on each succession to tho Chiefship. The British 
laws and regulations were not to be introduced ; but 
fugitives from justice were to be given up upon demand. 
Some exchanges of territory were agreed upon, in order 
to correct the inconvement intermixture of contiguous 
districts^* 

The^dependent condition of the petty states of the Kon- 
kan, extinguished all vestiges of the piratical practices 
for which this part of the coast® of India had febon in- 
famous, since the days of Roman commerce; but the inore 
daring pirates of the ^Persian Gulph stiU remained unsnfe*' 
dued. We have seen them ipcur severe retribution; but 

I Treaty with the Begencf tif Sa^yant Wari, 17th Feb 1819; Ditto, 17th 
February, 1800. 

3 Tieaty with Raghoji .iiigri®, qf IColaha, iMy, 1823.— Collection of Treaties 
presented to Parliament, 1825. 
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the effects of the chastisement administered were tran- BOOE IL 
sient, and the renewal of their depredations demandea a chap, xi, 

repetition of the only effectual means of arresting their 

perpetration. 1820. 

For some time after the destruction of Eas-al-Khaima, 
the Arab tribes of Oman refrained from infesting the 
waters of the Gulph, or confined themselves to the country 
boatSj in whose fate no powerful state was interested. As 
time advanced, their audacity revived, and they (Quickly 
obtained greater power than before. Eas-al-Khaima was 
repaired and fortified, and vessels of a large size were 
constructed and equipped ; the different tribes entered 
into engagements for their mutual support, and assumed 
an attitude so menacing, that the Imam of Muscat, already 
the ally of the Company, applie^ earnestly for timely 
succour. The activity pf the pgrates, and, in pai'tioular, of 
the J oasmis, was suspended* by the approach of Ibrahim 
Pasha, the son of the Pasha of Egypt, who, in obedience 
tQj orders from Constantinople, h^d marched from Egypt 
to chastise the Wahabis, to which sect the pirate tribes of 
Oman belonged. In the hope of securing his 00 -operation, 
a British officer, Captain Sadler, was despatched to the 
Basha. He found Ibrahim, near Medina ; but the objects 
of his campaign were accomplished ^ Deriah, the capital 
of Abdulla-bm-Saffd, the Wahabi Chief, had been stormed, 
and the Chief himself had surrendered, and been des- 
patched prisoner to Cairo, whence he was sent to Con- 
stantinople, and there put to death. Considering the 
Wahabis as annibilated, the Pasha had no intention of 
proceeding to the Persian Gulph, and the punishment of 
the pirates was^left to the British Government alone. An 
expedition was accordingly fitted out from Bombay, the 
land forces under the command, of Sir William Seir® — , 
the maritime under that of Captain Collier, of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Liverpool. They left Bombay in September, 

XS19, and, after touching at Muscat, arrived off Eas-al- 

1 Account of a Joxirney from Katif on the Persian G}ulf to Yatnlxoo on the 
Bed Sea, by Captain 0. F. Sadler.— Tr. yt S. Bombay, IH. 4i9. 

^ The troops were composed of one company of European artillery, H.M “'s 
47th and 06th regiments, 1st battalloii of the 2nd, 2nd battalion of the 4th, 
and flank companies of the 1st battalion of the 3rd N.I , and bhe Bombay 
marine battalion: about one thotsand seven hundred Europeans, and two 
thousand five hundred natives. 
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BOOK II. E|iaima, in the beginning of the following December. The 
CHAF. XI. troops were landed on the south of the town, droTe in a 

body of Arabs stationed in front of them, and effected a 

182 (K lodgment within three hundred yards of the defences. 
Batteries were erected without delay ; a spirited sally was 
made by the enemy on the sixth, in which the Arabs were 
for a time the masters of the guns; but they were re- 
pulsed, and displayed no further energy. A storm was 
oidered on the eighth ; but, on approaching the walls, it 
was found that the place was deserted. Little loss had 
attended the previous operations ^ The fall of Ras-al- 
Khaima, and that of iZaya, a strong fort to the north of 
Ras-al Khaima, against which a detachment, under Major 
Warren, had been sent, struck terror into the neighbouring 
tribes, and their Sheikhs, repairing to the British camp, 
assented to the articles of a treaty proposed by the British 
Commander, the terms of Mich they could not have 
thoroughly understood, and to which it was not to be 
expected that tRey would long adhere. The main stipx- 
lations were, that they should abstain from i3lunder and 
piracy; from killing their prisoners; from quarrelling with 
one another ; and from trafficking in slaves. Their ships 
were also to carry a flag, indicative of their being frien<% 
to the British, and to be furnished with the papers which 
are r^arded, among European States, as the requisite 
testimonials of a purely commercial navigation. The flag 
and the papers must have perplexed the Sheikhs ; but 
they thought it prudent to accede to them, as well as 
to the more intelligible and important conditions. Aftar 
reducing and demolishing some minor pimte ports, the 
squadron returned to India^ leaving a Political Agmt at 
Ras-al-Khaima. After a short interval he was drcoted to 
demolish the place, and lo remove to the Iste of 
where a small military detachment had been staidcneA tc 
secure the adherence of the Arabs to their engagements. 
TMs arrangement necessitated a second expedition. 

The capture of an Indian trading vessel having been 
ascribed to the Arab tfibe, the Beni-Bu-Ali, of Askara, 
near Bas-al-Had, a Oompanf’s crumer was sent to inquire 
into the jircumstanc^. The boats not being able to ap- 

1 Ma^or Motaswortft of the wad foaf were Wiled . tvo officere 

and forty-nine men were wounded. 
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proacTi the land, the pilot, an Arab, swam to the shore to 
communicate with a number of the tribe who we?e 
assembled on the beach. The man was killed, the boats 
were fired upon, and the cruizer returned to Kishm6, when 
Captain Thompson, the Political Agent, conceived himself 
authorised to adopt military proceedings against the tribe 
in concert with the Imam of Muscat, whose authority the 
Beni-Bu-Ali had thrown off. Six companies of Sipahis 
with six guns, were landed at Soor, and being joined by a 
thousand of the Imamus troops, advanced to a town be- 
longing to the Imam, the Beled-Beni-Bu-Haran, within 
three miles of the enemy’s principal station. The Beni- 
Bu-Ali were so far intimidated, that they declared them- 
selves willing to give up the murderers of the pilot, but 
they were required to lay down their arms, with which 
demand they refused to comply^ On the following morn- 
ing the troops marched against the Arabs, who, although 
not more than six hundred stron"^, came resolutely forward 
to^eet them. The Sipahis advanced ii^ column: they 
were ordered to form line and charge ; but the order had 
been delayed too long, and before the change oh formation 
could be ofiected, the Arabs were amid the disordered files, 
striking down the men with long sharp swords : a general 
confusion and rout ensued : six officers ^ and four hundred 
Sipahis were killed, and the whole must have perished, 
but for tbe exertions of the Imam, who himself received 
a wound. The fugitives took shelter in the town, and 
repelled their pursuers from its walls> on which they re- 
sumed their retreat, and, with the troops of the Imam, 
returned to Muscat. Although disapproving of the attack 
upon the Beni-%-Ali, whose share m any piratical depre- 
dations was never substantiated, the Government of 
Bombay judged it necessary to redeem the credit bf the 
British arms, and to maintain unimpaired the influence 
established in the Persian Gulph : a force was therefore 
sent against the offending tribe, commanded by Major- 
General Sir Lionel ^mith, which landed at Soor in the end 
of February. While encamped near Soor, the Arabs made 
a night attack, in which they occasioned considerable dis- 

1 Lieutenants Lawrie, Perrin, anO'^Alsh, 2nd battalion of the Ist regiment; 
Price, of the Engineers , Short, of the marine hattalion ; and Assistant-Sur- 
geon Higham, 
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BOOK n. o^er, and inflicted some loss, but tbe assailants were 
CHAF. XI. repulsed, and tbe troops marched against the town. The 

Beni-Bu-Ali did not wait for the assault, but met the 

1821. British troops on a spacious plain; they displayed the 
same desperate courage which had characterized their 
former conflicts, and were defeated only after a sanguinary 
engagement, in which nearly the whole of the tribe were 
killed or wounded. The town was cannonaded and surren- 
dered — the Sheikh and part of the male survivors w’ere 
sent prisoners to Bombay ; others were made over to the 
Imam ; the women and children, about a thousand in 
number, were transferi’ed to a hostile tribe, and the Beni- 
Bu-Ali, who professed to trace their origin to the dxys of 
Mohammed, ceased for a while to be numbered among the 
tribes of Oman.^ Th^r extermination might have been 
a political necessity, but the firs'Ji, attack upon them was 
an act wholly uncalled foj %• the British interests, and 
was a concession to those of the Imam of Muscat unwar- 
ranted by the instructions of the Government of Bombay. 
To obviate the recurrence of such an error, the Imam was 
apprized tlSit it was not the intention of the British autho- 
rities to take any future part in disputes between him, 
and the Arab tribes. The office of Political Agent in the 
Gulph was shortly afterwards abolished, and the station 
of Kishm^ abandoned. Its occupation had given serious 
umbrage to the Court of Persia, which claimed the sove- 
reignty of the island, and threatened the employment of a 
force against the detachment, if it were not voluntarily 
withdrawn. 

The opposite side of the Arabian peninsula also wit- 
nessed a display of the power of Bntishr India. A com- 
mercial intercourse had long subsisted between Mocha and 
the IneSan continent, and a British officer resided the 
fornffer to supermtend the interests of the Oompsn/s 
subjects. In 1817, the Dola, Governor^ of MJocha on 
behalf of the Imam of Senna, taking offence at the pro- 
ceedings of the Resident^ had him seksed, dragged from 

i After two years’ detention at Bombay the prisoners were allowed to 
return with presents, and ^th toondQ?' to rebuild their town. The trihe was 
thus restored, although in £ Itate much inferior to that which it had enjoyed 
before the'Var. They seem, contrary to the wont of their countrymen, to 
have cherished no vindictive feehngj rectivmg Lieutenant Welsted, when he 
visited them at the end of I83d, with the most coj dial hospitality.— Travels In 
Arabia, i. 69. 
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his dwelling, and cruelly beaten. The factory was pillaged BOOK II. 
by the townspeople. Redress having been vainly de- xi. 

manded, it was determined to obtain it by arms ; but it I 
was not found convenient to carry this resolution into 
effect earlier than the middle of 1820. His Majesty’s ship 
Eden, Captain Lock, with three of the Company’s cruizers 
and a flotilla of gun boats was then despatched to Mocha, 
to demand satisfaction for the treatment of the Resident, 
the punishment of the Dola, and compensation for the 
property plundered and destroyed. The terms were re- 
jected, and the squadron fired on, which was followed by 
the bombardment of the town. A truce was then solicited, 
and granted, until a definitive arrangement should be ac- 
complished, but no disposition being manifested to accede 
to the terms demanded, the firing ^as resumed, and the 
town nearly laid in ashes. JTrdops and seamen were sent 
on shore, who stormed the forb^ by which Mocha was de- 
fended, and destroyed them, The^ Arabs were at length 
intimidated, and envoys from the Imam brought the 
offending Dola a prisoner on board the squadron ; a satis- 
factory apology was made, and pecuniary compensation 
promised. The Dola, after a short detention, was enlarged 
aild pardoned. The opportunity was taken to place the 
British factory on a more secure and independent footing, 
and to relieve the trade of some of its burthens. The 
Resident was allowed to have a military guard, to nde on 
horseback, and to have access to the Imam whenever he 
deemed it expedient, A cemetery was allowed for the use 
of the Christian members of the laotory, and all its de- 
pendants were to be under the protection of the British 
fiag, anchorage •fees were discontinued, and the duties 
payable on imports and exports were reduced ; tbe en- 
gagement to this effect was signed by the Imam of Senna.^ 

The proceedings of the Bengal Government, to wliich 
we shall next advert, wer® directed to a different quarter ; 
and regarded the interests of the British nation in a still 
greater degree than those of its Indian dependencies. 

We have already seen, that in^ ignorance or disregard of 
the commercial value of *Java, or in •the excess of their 
liberality, the British Ministers had restored it ftneondi- 

* Treaty with the Imam of Senna, 16th January, 1&21.— OolL of Treaties, 

Hastings Papers, cxxii. 
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BOOK 11 . t^onally to the Dutch. Some excuse might perhaps be 
CHAP. XI. urged m consideration of the claims of an unoffending 

people, and it might have been regarded as ungenerous to 

1818. punish Holland for its compulsory connexion with the 
French Emperor ; but the same plea was not available for 
the omission of any stipulation for an equivalent, and of 
any provision, either for the commercial objects of Great 
Britain in the Eastern Seas, or for the permanence of those 
engagements which had been contracted with the native 
Princes of the Malay Archipelago by the British func- 
tionaries, during the period of their political ascendancy. 
The consequences were obvious. The Dutch were no 
sooner repossessed of Java, than they sought to exclude 
all commercial and political competition from among the 
neighbouring States, ^md to regain that supremacy which 
had enabled them to moeojgolizQ. both the authority and 
the trade of the Malay principalities. They would pro- 
bably have succeeded in shutting out British vessels from 
all commerce with t£e islands of the Archipelago, #in 
closing all direct communication between the Indian and 
China sea^ and in subjecting the valuable trade of India 
and of Great Britain with China to serious interruption 
and embarrassment, had not the foresight and energy*of 
Sir Thomas Raffles anticipated and defeated their projects ; 
and, in despite of their intrigues, and of the indifference 
or ignorance of the British Ministry, insured for his coun- 
trymen, a commanding position in the very heaii; of those 
regions from which they were menaced with exclusion. 

After quitting the Government of Java when its resto- 
ration to the Dutch was determined. Sir T. S. Raffles was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bewoolen, on the 
island of Sumatra : he assumed charge of his Government 
in March, 1818, and wai5 immediately involved in discus- 
sions with the Government of Batavia.^ Eds first object 
was to establish the predominaij^ce of the British throdgh- 
out Sumatra, and obtain a port on the southern coast 
which sho.dd command one of the twO(»great entrances of 
the Archipelago, the Straits of Sunda. With this view, he 
traversed the islan^^ ent^ed into treaties with native 

» He arrived at Bencoolen on the 22ndf»of Marcli. On tlie Tth of April fol- 
lowing, he writes, “I am already at issxi^ with the Dutch Government."— 
Mem 293. 
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cMefs, between whom and Europeans no intercourse h^ BOOK U 
ever before existed, and began to form a settlement at chap xi. 

Simanka Bay. These arrangements were disapproved of 

and annulled by the Government of Bengal, which, al- 1810 
though not unaware of the unfriendly and exclusive cha- 
racter of the policy of the Dutch,' was unwilling to dis- 
turb the amicable relations formed between the parent 
countries, and directed every measure of offence to be 
carefully avoided, pending the reference of all disputed 
questions to the authorities in England. 

In the convention with Holland of August 1814, by 
which her settlements in the East were restored to her, 
no provision was made for the continued observance of 
those compacts which had been formed by the English 
while in the occupation of Java, with the independent 
native States. The Dutch immediately annulled them. 

Among others, the Sultan of "galembang, who had been 
raised to his regal dignity by the, English, was deposed 
bp them, and the -chief restored whom the English had 
deprived of his authority, chiefly on account of his bar- 
barous treatment of the members of the Dutch factory. 

An officer whom the Governor of Bencoolen had deputed 
tef protect the Sultan, was seized and carried to Batavia ; 
and an appeal made by the reigning Sultan to those who 
had raised him to power was unavailing, and he was 
seized and carried a prisoner to Batavia along with an 
English officer who had been sent by Sir T. Raffles to 
protest against the aggression committed by the Govern- 
ment of Java upon an independent Prince and anall/ of the 
British, The remonstrance was disregarded,^ and theDutch 

> Iiord HastltigB recorded it as tie opinion, “ that the proceedings of the 
Kcfcherlands' authorities since the arrival the Coinmissioners-^neral to 
rcceire charge of the Dutch colonies, had been actuated hy a spirit of ambition, 
by views of boundless aggrandisement and rapacity, and by a desire to obtain 
the power of monopolising the commerce of the Eastern Aichipelago, and. 
excluding the English from those^advantage# which they had long enjoyed, 
and which they only wished to share in common with other nations of the 
earth.” — Mem. of Sir T. S. Raffles, 304 

2 The Uovenior-Geneml held that « the Dutch were bound by principles 
of the clearest equity, as well as by the implied conditions of tlie transfer, 
to leave the relations between Palembang and Java as they found them, 
unless the Sultan violated his engagement. As tji| case, although well known 
at home, had not been noticed either by the Court of Directors ^r his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, in the Convention of 1814, the Government of India bad 
no choice but to obey, leaving t<f the Dutch the odium of disregarding a 
moral and political obligation ’* — Mem. of the Governor-General. The 
desertion of the Sultan was the more in||efeusible, as it wm no longer pos- 
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BOOK II. w^re encouraged to exte:gid their claims of supremacy 
CHAP. XI. oyer all the native princes, whom it was for their interest 

to controul, an invariable article of the engagements into 

1818 . which they were compelled to enter being the exclusion 
of the ships of all other European nations from their 
ports. 

Notwithstanding this acquiescence in the pretensions 
of the Dutch Government of Java, the Government of 
Bengal considered it necessary ^^to adopt precautions with 
a view to arrest the injury and degradation which could 
not fail to ensue from a listless submission, to its un- 
bounded pretensions,” and determined to strengthen and 
extend its own connexions in the Archipelago, so as to 
preserve the free passage of the Straits of Malacca, the 
other great thoroughfare to the China seas. The Gover- 
nor of Bencoolen, the soundness of whose views was 
fully acknowledged, althoi>gh his zeal was considered pre- 
cipitate, was armed wit^h additional powers for this pur- 
pose, and was appointed Agent to the •Governor-Geneml, 
in charge of the British interests to the eastward of the 
Btraits. fhe northern entrance was already in some 
degree under British influence, by the possession of the 
statiohs of Bencoolen and Penang. Some port, howevSr, 
being still wanted, more advanced on the line to China, 
and more centrically situated with respect to the nume- 
rous islands of the Archipelago, a negotiation was opened 
with the Sultan of Rhio for the construction of a factory 
within his territory; but before the engagement was 
formally executed, a Dutch ship of war intimidated the 
Sultan, into a refusal to ratify it, and into the formation 
of a treaty with the Government of Javaij by which Rhio 
was closed to European, or rather to English commerce. 
The same course was ^rsued at the other ports in the 
vicimty, and the chiefs of Lingin, Siak, Joboro, and 
Pahang, were deterred from admgtting British vessels into 
their harbours. 

While exulting in having thus bailed the projects of 
their rivals, the Dutch authorities were confounded by the 
intelligence that a Bs’itish Settlement had sprung up in a 

slMe to restore tbe price lyWcsli fee fead l^id the Engllsfe for their, services. 
Tlie island of Banca was exchanged for the fhetory of Oo(tid[tt fey the of 
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more eligible situation than ^ny yet attempted. §ir BOOK II. 
Thomas Raffles had early contemplated Singapore as pos- ohap. xi. 

sessing the qualifications requisite for the prosperity of 

the trade with the eastern nations, and had obtained the 1819. 
concurrence of the Supreme Government in its occupation. 

This was a small island about twenty-five miles in length, 
and eleven broad, lying off the south-eastern extremity of 
the Malacca peninsula, and divided from it by a narrow 
strait. It possessed an excellent harbour situated in the 
route of all ships passing, through the straits ; was within 
six days’ sail of China, and in the heart of the Malay states, 
of which it had once been the capital. It was now covered 
with wilderness, and inhabited by about a hundred and 
fifty fishermen. It was a dependancy of Johore, a princi- 
pality on the peninsula of Malacca, ^but claiming rule over 
the islands on either o?)ast— ii2cluding Lingin and Rhio ; 
and it was by a grant from^a Sultan of Johore that 
Singapore became a British settlepaent. The Dutch dis- 
ptbed the title of the Raja, who had been^ivingin so much 
obscurity for many years, that it required the local 
knowledge, and the interested policy of Sir Thl)mas Raffles 
to discover him. His pretensions were, however, indispu- 
table, as the oldest son of the last acknowledged Sultan ; 
but who, in consequence of his absence from Lingin, where 
his father died, had been supplanted by his younger 
brother, a supercession not unauthorised hy Malay usage, 
although incompatible with Mohammedan law.^ It suited 
the British authorities to substantiate his claim, and that 
of the Dutch to contest it; 'but the activity of Sir T, 

Raffles, in occupying the island vrith a military detachment, 
and hoisting the British flag, imposed upon the Dutch 
Commissioners the necessity of expelling him by/orce, an 
extreme measure which they w&e unprepared to hazard. 

They were contented, therefore, to com^ilain to the Bengal 
Government, and to entw a protest against the occupation 
of Singapore, as contrary to the treaty which they had 
contracted with the Sultan of Lingin, its lawful sovereign, in 
which he had engaged never to transfer any portion of his 
territories to a European power with#nt their approbation. 

• 

» Political and Statistical accou^ of the British Settlements of the Strslts 
of Malacca, hy Lieutenant Newhold, ii. 51. Eaffies mentions that neither of 
the SOM was duly acknowledged or rogtilarly installed. JMimolrB, 327. 
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BOOK II. T^ey were told in reply, it was the deliberate intention 
CHAP. XI. of the British Government to resist their spirit of exclusive- 

ness and aggrandisement, and protect British commercefrom 

their jealousy and injustice ; that they had no right to de- 
mand the restoration of territories which they had never 
possessed ; to reduce to vassalage the native Princes, who 
had always been treated by the British, while holding 
Java, as independent, nor to compel them to enter into 
engagements, having for their object the exclusion of 
British vessels from their ports ; that the actual occupa- 
tion of Singapore had anticipated the sanction of the 
Bengal Government , but that, as it had been effected, the 
settlement would not be withdrawn upon a simple demand. 
It was notorious that the Dutch had no connection with 
Singapore in 1795, when their possessions generally fell 
into the hands of the EZigl^sh , ♦“and, consequently, the 
present claim was one ofdrecent suggestion, and, finally, 
that it was useless to di^uss the merits of the transaction, 
as the question had been referred to the authorities f n 
Europe, and must await their decision. Renewed negotia- 
tions were, accordingly, set on foot, and a second treaty 
with Holland established a modification of the existing 
relations, by which these disputes were terminated. Tlie 
British settlement on Sumatra was ceded to the Dutch, 
in exchange for Malacca and the settlements on the con- 
tinent of India. The British withdrew their objections to 
the occupation of BiHeton by the Dutch, and the latter 
theirs to the possession of Singapore. Admission to the 
ports of either nation was regulated by fixed moderate 
duties, and an unrestricted commercial intercourse' was 
permitted to both with any of the nativ6 powers in the 
Eastern^Seas. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, were %lone 
exempted from free acceSs. The officers of both govern- 
ments were forbidden to form any new settlements without 
previous sanction from Europe.# The British were pre- 
cluded from formmg settlements on any of the islands 
south of the Straits of Singapore, or entering into treaties 
with their princes ; and the Dutch engaged to observe 
a similar forbearanc#. with* regard to the peninsula of 
Malacca.^* The Dutch were much the best informed as to 

1 see Kewbold’s Remarks on the Treaty, 1. 16; and the Treaty iteelf, Ihid, 
App. dated 17th #Iarch, 1824, Th% dehate in the Commons, May, 1824, 
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tlie respective value of the reciprocal stipulations, aiid 
were the greatest gainers by the treaty. Singapore, how- 
ever, rapidly rose into importance,* and the zeal of Sir 
Thomas Raffles, which was so unpalatable to the British 
Ministry as at one time to have threatened his removal, 
was rewarded by the growing prosperity, and the acknow- 
ledged value of the settlement which he had founded.® 
Before leaving this part of the Eastern world, we may 
notice the attempts that were made, about the same 
period as the formation of the settlement of Singapore, to 
extend the influence and relations of the Indian Govern- 
ment in the same direction. The establishment of an 
intimate connection with Achinon the northern extremity 
of Sumatra had been long considered desirable for the 
protection of the commercial interests of the Company, 
and had been latterly rebomi^aeflded by the policy of anti- 
cipating the Dutch, who were expected to take advantage 
of the distractions of Achin, and by their means acquire a 
p^arnount authority in the kingdom. The sultan of 
Achni was no longer the potentate who coul^ cover the 
adjacent seas and islands with numerous fleets and armies, 
threatening the Portuguese colonies with destruction,® or 
with whom the sovereign of England could carry on a cor- 
respondence on terms of equality.'* The principality had 


upon the conditions of the treaty, only shows how little the House knew of ■ 
the subject 

‘ In 1822, the population had risen to ten thousand. — Mem 525. In 18S6-7 
it was nearly ihirfcy'thousand. In 1822, the value of the exports and imports 
exceeded eiffht millions of dollars ; In 1835-6* fourteen millions of dollars. — 
Newbold, i. 291. In 1844-6, their amount was stated in the public returns to 
be nearly hve millions sterling. In addition to its advantageous position, Singa- 
pore, which ismerely»an entrepot where imports are re-exported, owes its pros- 
perity to its having been from the first a fiee port , no duties being levied 

« Shortly before his return to Europe, m November, 1823, Sir-T. Eafides 
writes — I have heard nothing more of tHb question with the Dutch, but 
doubt not it will be agitated on my arrival in England. I rely morg upon 
the support of the mercantile community than upon any liberal views of the 
Ministry, by whom I have been opposed as much as by the Dutch.”— Mem. 
561. At an earlier period, Mr. Charles Grant, the distinguished Directoi , wrote 
to Sir T. Kaifies — “ You are probably aware of the obstacles which have been 
opposed to the adoption pf your measures, and even threatened your position 
in the service Mem. 445 

3 Malacca was repeatedly besieged by the Aehinese. In iC15, the Kmg, 
Paduka Sri, sailed to the attack of thafe^eity with a fleet of five hundred sail, 
carrying a force computed at sixty thousand men.^ The attack having failed, 
it was renewed in 1628 with h force of twenty thonsaiid stiongs which was 
defeated witii great slaughter. Frign this reign the power of Achm declined. 
— Marsdeu, Hist, of Sumatra, 429. 

* ar James Lancaster, in the first voyage on account of the East India 
Company, in 1600, earned to the King albtter from Queen missabetli, to the 
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d©#Kned from its extent over nearly half the large island 
of Sumatra, to a limited tract at its northern termination, 
over which its sovereign ruled with a feeble and uncertain 
sway. The reigning prince, Jawahir Alem, had been 
engaged almost from the beginning of his reign in 1802 m 
a struggle with some of his principal chiefs, who at length 
conspired to depose him, and invited Syf-ul-Alem, the son 
of an opulent merchant of Penang, to assume the regal 
authority. Syf-ul-Alem supported by his fathers wealth,’^ 
succeeded for a time in holding a divided sway, but finally 
the hereditary prince recovered his ascendancy and was 
acknowledged by the Supreme Government of India as 
the Sultan of Achin, and a treaty was entered into with 
him, by which the British Government engaged to effect the 
removal of his rival, ^yf-ul-Alem, on condition of the 
latter being granted a fixe(Pp^sioK by the Sultan ; and in 
return for permission to c^rry on a free trade with all the 
ports of his dominions.^ He also promised to receive a 
British ResidentJ to exclude the subjects of any otlUr 
European Rower from a permanent habitation in his 
country, aiia to enter into no treaty or negotiation with 
any power, prince, or potentate, unless with the knowledge 
and consent of the British Government. The subsequent 
relinquishment of Sumatra to the Dutch cancelled these 
engagements and put an end to a connexion with Achin, 


great and mightie King of Aehem (Aclim), our loving brother.” Her Majesty 
alludes pai tieularly to the successful hostilities earned on between Achm and 
the Portuguese It hath appealed unto us, that your Highness and your 
royall familie, fathers and grandfathers, Jiave, by the grace of God and their 
valour, sworne not onely to defend your owne kingdonRes, hut also to give 
warres unto the Porlugals, in the lauds which they possesso, as namely to 
Malaca, in the yeere of the Humane Eedemption 1675, under the conduct of 
your valiant Captauie, Rayarmaotta, with their great loss, and the perpetaall 
honour^of your Higdnesse erowne and kingdome Furohas. i. 154. In 1013 
Aohin was visited by Capt Best, who brought a letter from King JameS to 
Paduka Sri Sultan, by whom the treaty concluded with Jjancaster was con- 
flmied."-Ibid 462. ♦ 

i His interests were also warmly advocated by a party in the Penang Go- 
vernment , but open interference m favour of either of the competitors was 
prohibited by the Supreme Government of India, ^ir T Starnfoid Raffles 
and Captain Combe were sent to Achin as commissioners in 1818, to ascertain 
the true state of the case; and although at first violently disagreeing, they at 
last united in recommendin|itho claims of the old Sultan Syf-ul-Alem was 
acoordmgly,^esired to desist from the contest, and to be content with a pen- 
sion, payable nommally by the Sultan of i^hin, but virtually by the Govern- 
ment of Penang.— Anderson’s Achin and Ports of Sumatra, Memoirs of Sir 
T S Raffles, 396 Treaty with the King of Adiin, 22nd of Aprd, 4819. 
Treaties, Hasting# Papers, exju 
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whioli witli various interruptions had subsisted for nuye ]30()jg;^ II, 
than two centuries. chap xi. 

About the same time the attention of the Government — 

of India was directed to the advantages of a coi^nmercial 1822. 
intercourse with the countries of Siam and Cochin China, 
which from having constituted an important branch of the 
trade of Europe with the East had fallen into neglect, and 
had finally been discontinued. It appeared advisable to 
the Governor-General to attempt the revival of the com- 
merce, and Mr J. Crawfurd was accordingly despatched in 
the character of agent to the Governor-General on a 
mission to the two states m question, in the hope that it 
might be found practicable to establish with them a 
permanent and mutually advantageous communication. 

The mission left Bengal in November, 1821, and arrived at 
Bankok, the capital of §iam, imthe following March. The 
members were admitted to solitary audience of the 
King, but were referred to the ministers for the transac- 
tion of business. Nothing was transacted; the court of 
Siam ignorant of its own interests, suspicious of the real 
views of foreign visitors who came unbidden ahd unwished 
for, and affecting a majesty little inferior to divine, mani- 
fested no disposition to encourage the advances made by 
the British Government ; and after treating the mission 
with various marks of indifference and indignity, dismissed 
it with an unmeaning and evasive treaty of commerce, and 
an arrogant letter to the Government of Bengal.* 

In addition to the ordinary motives influencing barba- 
rous states, there was a political transaction which con- 
tributed to render the temper of the court of Siam 
unfavourable ta an intimate intercourse — the asylum 
given to the Ex-Baja of Queda in the settlement of JPenang. 

This was a petty potentate, governing an inconsiderable 
territory opposite to Penang, which itself had formed part 
of his possessions and ceded by him to the 

British in consideration of an annual quit-rent. The king 
of Siam claimed the allegiance of Queda, and in a recent 

It was promised that the duties on Iritish jpewnmerce should not he in- 
creased, and that the Superintendent of the Customs should afford egl assistance 
to the Knglish merchants in huynir and selling with the merchants of Siam. 

In the letter. It is said that his Slltamse Majesty was much gratified h^ the 
“offerings’' (the presents) made hy the Governor of Bengal.— Orawturd’s 
Mission to Siam, i, W. 
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BOOK II. diafute with the Burmans, had called upon him for his 
CHAP. XI military quota. The Queda chief delayed compliance with 

the demand, and denied the right of Siam to anything 

1822 more than a complimentary annual acknowledgment of its 
superior dignity and power. The Siamese troops were, in 
consequence, directed against Queda, and the Raja, unable 
to resist them, fled and made his escape to Penang, where 
he was permitted to reside and was protected against mo- 
lestation. The Siamese ministers were anxious to obtain 
possession of the person of the Raja ; no formal demand 
was made, but it was intimated that his seizure and 
delivery would be considered as a friendly act ; and they 
were evidently disappointed on being told that such a 
violation of hospitality was incompatible with British 
principles. The reception given by the British Govern- 
ment to the king of Queda^an^J the^ refusal to give him up, 
wounded the vanity of the#Siamese court, and exercised a 
prejudicial influence upgn the objects of the mission. 

In the middle t)f July, the mission proceeded to Cochfe 
China, and jirrived at the capital in August. Much per- 
sonal civility was exhibited by the officers of state, but 
the king declined to receive the letter and presents rom 
the Governor-General, whom, as exercising a delegated 
authority only, he refused to recognise as the equal of a 
king : and on the same account would not condescend to 
admit the envoy to an audience. Permission was, how- 
ever, readily granted to English vessels to trade with the 
principal ports of the kingdom ; and it was promised that 
they should be treated on the same footing as the Chinese. 
The mission left in October, having gamed little in the 
way of political or commercial advantage, but bringing 
back n^ich novel and valuable information respecting 
countries little known inTEuropo,^ 

Returning to Continental India, we have now to notice 
the state of the relations between the British Government 
and its subsidiary allies, as they subsisted after the termi- 
nation of the Mahratta war. In the weSt of India, as we 
have already seen, the Gae^war had been obliged to ac- 
cede to a new treaty,* stipulating for the augmentation of 
the foroeS which he was to maintain by the cession of ad- 

’ Journal of an Embassy to Sxam an4 Cocliln China, hy J. Crawford* Ac- 
count of a Missio#to Siam and Ooefop Gfona, by 1). Elnlayioii. 
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ditional territory. The measure was based upon the ueces- BOOK 
sity of undertaking the whole military defence of Guzerat, chap. 

and upon the advantages accruing to the Gaekwar from 

the treaty of Poona. These advantages were considerable ; ^^1^ 

and apparently the finances of the state were in a sufii- 
ciently fiourishing condition to bear the cost of additional 
expenditure. The arrangement was not altogether palat- 
able to the court of Baroda, but its execution was unat- 
tended by any interruption of the good understanding 
which had been so long maintained between the two 
powers. 

The conduct of the affairs of Guzerat had been entrust- 
ed, as has been mentioned, to Fateh Sing, the brother of 
the Gaekwar, with the co-operation and assistance of the 
British Resident. Fateh Sing died^in June, 1818. As the 
combined administration had been attended with benefi- 
cial results, the arrangement' was continued, and Syaji Eao, 
the younger brother of the cTeceased Prince, a youth of 
W^teen, was raised to the office of Dew^, or Prime Min- 
ister of Finance, the duties of which he was to discharge 
in concert with the Eesident. The immature^ age of the 
Prince, and the state of parties at Baroda required, indeed, 
the continuance of British support, notwithstanding the 
causes in which intimate interference had originated, — the 
ruinous state of the revenues, and the embarrassments of 
the Gaekwar, — were supposed to exist no longer. The 
union of authority was not of long continuance. Towards 
the end of the following year, died the imbecile Anand 
Kao, the Gaekwar, whose nominal rule had been prolonged 
for so many years entirely by the support of the British 
Government. «His death altered the aspect of affairs 
materially. Syaji Kao succeeded to the throne, and natu- 
naUy concluded, that if he was fib to govern his cototry in 
the capacity of Dewan, he was equally capable of govern- 
ing It as Kaja, and it no longer possible for the Resi- 
dent to exercise the real administration, through the 
machinery of an incompetent minister, and an inefficient 
monarch. 

The pretensions of the Gaekwar to^mdependent author- 
ity were generally recognised ; but ft was considered to be 
inconsistent with the security of British interests and the 
prosperity of the country, to withdraw aUogether from 
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control over the expenditure wbicli the Resident had 
hitherto maintained. In order to place the connexion, 
which was to be continued for the future, on a firm and 
lasting basis, the Governor of Bombay, the Honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, deemed it expedient to repair 
in person to Baroda, and to discuss with Syaji Rao the 
principles which were hereafter to regulate the intercourse 
between the two states. The necessity of prolonged in- 
terposition in the financial administration of Guzerat 
proved to be even more urgent than had been expected. 
Instead of a surplus revenue and an unembarrassed ex- 
chequer, it was discovered that the expenses of the two 
last years had exceeded the receipts, and that a debt, 
amounting to more than a crore of rupees,^ still hung 
heavily upon the resources of the Government. The 
troops were also largely ii> arrear,* and the tributaries of 
the Gaekwar in Kattiwar ^ ^nd the Mahi-Kanta had been 
reduced to severe distress partly by the consequence of 
unfavourable seasons, Sut still more by the oppressifr© 
exactions of the agents of the native Government. It 
became necessary to remedy these evils. Loans were 
raised for the discharge of the existing debts at a reduced 
rate of interest, upon the security of assignments of the 
revenues, and, as before, under the guarantee of the Bri- 
tish Government for their ultimate repaymeirt. The col- 
lections made from the Gaekwar’s tributaiies were tims- 
ferred entirely to British agency. Engagements Were 
finally concluded with Syaji particularising the extent to 
which he was expected to acquiesce in the control of the 
Resident. All foreign affairs were to remain under the 
exclusive management of the British Government. The 
Gaekwar was to administer without restriction the internal 
government, provided 1^ fulfilled the engagements for 
which the British Government was guarantee ; but the 
Resident was to be apprised of all proposed financial mea- 
sures at the commencement of each year, was to have free 
access to the public accounts whenever he required to 

* Of tins sum 27 lakhs l)fd been Ijorrowed for the pay of theGaekwar'i 
contiugent serving in MalwS, and 25 lakhs more were still owing to the 
troops 

* In 1813, a famine occurred in Kkttlwarfwhleh was said to have owed the 
death of one-third of the population. It was followed hy an epidemic diseajto, 
of which also grea^i numbers died.— MS. Ree. 
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inspect them, and was to be consulted before any expei^e BOOK IL 
of magnitude was incurred. Whatever guarantees to ohaf. xi. 

ministers or other individuals had been granted by the 

British Government were to be scrupulously observed. 

The Gaekwar was to choose his own minister in commu- 
nication with the British Government. In all cases of 
emergency, that Government was to offer its advice, but 
it was not to interpose in ordinary details, nor was its 
native agent to take a share as formerly in the Gaekwar’s 
executive administration With these arrangements Syaji 
was compelled to be content ; and however they might 
encroach upon his independence, they provided more fully 
than an uncontrolled freedom of action was likely to pro- 
vide, for his own comfort and the security and welfare of 
his dominions.* ^ 

During the progress .of these transactions, the British 
troojjs had been employed *on^ various occasions, in sup- 
pressing tumults in different parts of the dependencies of 
C^zerat. The petty state of Pahlanpur, i^the most remote 
of the divisions of the Mahi-Kanta, or country west of 
the Mahi river tributary to the Gaekwar, had long been in 
a state of anarchy. The ruling chief was a Mohammedan, 
the descendant of an Afghan adventurer, who established 
himself as Nawab, or Dewan, in that part of the frontier. 

About the year 1800, the mercenary soldiers in the ser- 
vice of Firoz Khan, the Dewan, expelled him, and placed 
his kinsman Sham shir Khan, the chief of Disa, on the 
Musnud. They afterwards recalled Firoz Khan, but again 
mutinying put him to death. It was then thought expe- 
dient by the Resident to interfere, and a British force was 
sent to Pahlanpur in 1802, by which the mercenaries were 
reduced to order, and Fateh Khan, the son of Firoz Khan, 
a minor, was made Dewan, und%r the guardiansTiip and 
regency of Shamshir Khan. When the young prmdfe was 
old enough to manage hi^ own affairs, the regent, as usual, 
was reluctant to relinquish his power ; and continuing to 
act as regent, retained the prince in a state of captivity. 

Fateh Khan appealed to Baroda, and a division of the 
subsidiary force, under Colonel Elrington, marched to his 
succour, supported by a division of the Gaekwai^s troops, 

• 

' Extract from a minute of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Ooveroor of 
Bombay, 3rd May, 1820,— Report Oommj^ns Comm. 1832. {olitlcal App. 302. 
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BOOK II, xigder Major Miles, wlio was appointed Political Agent on 
vHAv.xi. tlie frontier. The strongholds in the mountains in the 

' ; interests of Shamshir iOaan were taken, and Disa and 

14520. paliLmiuir recovered. The Nawab was rescued and re- 

seated on the Musnud. A Gaekwar detachment was 
placed in charge of one of the gateways of the capital, 
a Political Agent was appointed to superintend the aftairs 
of the principality, and hold in check the turbulent bor- 
der chiefs of the vicinity, as well as the robber tribes of 
the adjacent desert, 

A second expedition against the piratical and plundering 
tribes of the northern coast of the peninsula of Guzerat 
became necessary in the beginning of 1820 The Wagars 
of Okauuindal, encouraged by the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tihli troops for the MaJ^ratta war, rose in insurrection, de- 
feated ihii Cbudv war’s troops, surprised Dwaraka and Bate, 
and posH(*Hhctl ihoiiiHelves of iJlie whole district. The fort 
of Viruvnli, defended by an Englishman in the Gaekwar’s 
servict*, ludd out^or soilflLiC time, but was at length aban- 
doned, and the province remained during the following 
mouths in the hands of the insurgents. As soon as the 
Hiumt)n admitted, an expedition, commanded by the Ho- 
unurahle Lientenaut-Colonel Stanhope, was sent by sea 
against ilm sacred city of Dwaraka,' the chief seat of the 
rebels : tlu^ troops were landed on the 24th of November, 
and, lifter a short bombardment, the town was carried by 
{}Ki»abub‘, when the garrison, composed of Arabs and Sind- 
his, n'irtnited to the great temple, within whoso lofty and 
solid walls they coiihidcred themselvos secure from all 
la'dinary at tacks. An entrance was, however, effected from 
tins roof of an adjacent house ; and after a^severo struggle 
ilm (Icfcmlers were driven out. In endeavouring to es- 
eftiai, ilfey wore enoouwAerod by different detachments, 
postifl to intercept their flight* to the thickets surround- 
ing the town, and were nearly aJJ destroyed; of five hun- 
drtsd not more than one hundred escaped. This suooess 
mm followed by the surrender of the chiefs who had taken 
up stremg positions in the adjacent thickets, and by the 
utioondliionid surron^ler of ^ho Bana of Bate, who was at 

f 

I t1i«* f*im wm mmmmit at H.M/® <}&tfare«lment, two Tjattalions of Bom- 
bay ittfitftnv, «iitl bftttftlioa W. arwl M mt Mh Cettlls of artlllory, and m 
Irt o'f wr«t tmmiry. Tl>« KattiUw# cruisfr eotiToyod traaaporto. 
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the head of the insurrection. The garrison of Bate aieo BOOK IL 
surrendered, on condition of being transported to the op- chap xi. 

posite coast of Catch, and the district of Okamandal was 

restored once more to tranquillity and obedience. 

In the centre of the peninsula of Guzerat, a similar cause, 
the absence of regular troops, was followed by like dis- 
turbances. A family feud arrayed one branch of a Katti 
tribe, the Korn an Kattis, in arms against another ; and as 
both parties assembled mercenary troops which they had 
not adequate means of maintaining, they added to their 
resources by plundering the neighbouringdistricts of Juna- 
gerh and Bhaonagar, The suppression of disorder in 
Okamapdal permitted the employment of a portion of the 
division in a different quarter; and Colonel Stanhope 
marched with a detachment of European and a battalion 
of Native Infantry, against j^hef Kattis. They were easily 
reduced to submission, their pjfincipal fort of Mitiala was 
taken with little difficulty, the mercenaries were compelled 
to quit the country, and the chiefs obliged to submit their 
quarrel to the decision of the court of Baroda.^ Although 
the subordination which had been now established for 
some years in the centre and south of Katti war had some- 
what impaired the martial spirit of its population, yet 
these occurrences sufficiently proved that tranquillity 
could be preserved solely by the continued prosonco of a 
British military force. 

A similar state of disorder prevailed in the territories 
of the Nizam, and obedience to the Govommont was alone 
maintained by frequent recourse to military coercion. It 
was indicted, however, chiefly by the reformed brigades of 
the Nizam, who^ under the command of British offioera, 
and receiving their pay with a greater degree qf punc- 
tuality than the other troops of iffie state, were little^ less 
effective than the subsidiary force. They had been fully 
organized during the late^war, and amounted at this time 
to flve regiments of cavalry, eight of infantry, three small 
corps of artillery,* and a corps of engineers. With the 
termination of hostilities their fleld-servioes had ceased, 
but they were not sufered to remain idle in a country 
where extortionate exaction on one side and 
turbulence on the other jfurnished repeated ooowdon 
their employment. Among th^duties of tMs«iatui?e 

VOL. II. z 
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BOOK. II. dgvolved upon tBem was the reduction of the strong fort 
CHAP. XI. of Nowa, held by a garrison of Arabs in the pay of some 

[ Hindu Zemindars, who had risen m insurrection and plun- 

1820. (iered the neighbouring districts A detachment of the 
Hizam’s reformed troops, under Major Pitman, marched 
against this place, situated above 24 miles north of Nan- 
dain, on the Godaveri. On the 7th January 1819, ap- 
proaches were regularly effected, and the garrison having 
refused to surrender unconditionally, the fort was carried 
by storm after the destruction of part of its defences by 
the successful explosion of a mine on the 31st of the 
month. Many of the garrison fell in the storm, the rest 
endeavouring to escape, were intercepted by the horse, and 
were almost all put to death. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the examples thus 
made from time to time, it was fpiind impossible to pre- 
serve tranquillity as long as the vicious system of the 
administration was unreformed. The Nizam continued 
sullenly estran^d from public affairs, and when im^ipr- 
tuned for an opinion upon any subject of Government, 
replied th^ he had no interest in the matter, and that it 
would be settled by Ohandu Lai and the Eesident. Chandu 
Lai, although a minister of unquestioned ability and dili- 
gence, and the only individual about the court capable of 
discharging the functions of his of&ce, was profusely 
prodigal in his expenditure of the public revenue, and as 
rapaciously insatiable in his exactions. The prodigality 
by which he was characterised, originated in a great degree 
in his apprehensions. Strong as he might have felt him- 
self in the support of the British Government, he knew 
that he was disliked by the Nizam and odious to the 
Courtiers, and that projects were constantly agitated for 
his removal and disgrace. To appease this enmity, and 
to Neutralize its inveteracy, he distributed money without 
limit to the extravagant and profligate nobles, bribes to 
all their retainers and connexions/ and large sums to the 
private hoards of the Nizkm himself, ^e maintained also 


t In a conversation with the EesIBent, Mnmr-nl-Mulk, the nominal minis* 
ter, and nncle of one of the Begums, he affirmed that tlie whole of the 
Nizam’s ffflnily was hi died, that every one of his own servants was In Chandu 
Lai’s pay, und that even Ins own mother«in-law sent to the minister a daily 
repoit of the occurrences of themmost recesses of his house,— Hyderabad 
Papers, p 184. 
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an expensive and useless body of mercenary troops, and 
bad, in addition to these wasteful and mischievous sources 
of outlay, to provide for the charge of the reformed troops, 
which, however serviceable to him and to his allies, con- 
stituted a heavy burthen upon the resources of the state. 
To raise the sums required for these divsbursements, the 
minister contracted debts to the bankers and capitalists 
of Hyderabad, bearing an interest proportionate to his 
necessities and to his want of credit, and let out the 
revenues of the country to the highest bidder. The con- 
tractor, regarding nothing but the realization of a profit, 
and armed with powers to enforce payment of his demands, 
however excessive, levied whatever he could extort from 
the cultivators by every method of violence and oppres- 
sion. The consequences were obvious; cultivation fell 
ofl^, the necessaries of life rose .almost to famine prices, 
the people became robliers for the sake of subsistence, 
or emigrated to other states, an(f the country was rapidly 
becoming depopulated. J ustice was Ao longer administered 
an(f the Government was threatened with annihilation. 
The earnest remonstrances of the Eesident4iad little 
effect upon the improvident recklessness of the minister, 
but his representations to the Government of Bengal 
procured for him authority to exercise a more decided 
interposition. He was instructed to employ his advice 
and influence for the establishment of the prosperity of 
the Nizam’s dominions and the happiness of his subjects, 
and with this view to direct his attention to the following 
topics : — salutary control over the internal administra- 
tion of the country; accurate accounts of all establish- 
ments, receipts, apd expenditure ; the correction of abuses 
a proper distribution of justice ; the reduction of expense ; 
the amelioration of the revenue^ system, ihcludiflg the 
customs and duties levied on commerce ; the improve- 
ment of resources ; the extinction of debt ; the oflicioncy 
of the troops retained and1;he discharge of such as were 
useless. In order reconcile the Nizam to this inter- 
position, hxs sons, who had been hitherto detained in 
Ooloonda, were allowed to return to Hyderabad, and he 
was informed that he was at libertj^, if he pleased, to 
assume the title of royalty.4 

» I^ettyr from the Secretary to the CSovei^ent of to JC, Eussell, jfatr. 

Besideiit at Hyderabad, 22)ad Jan. 1S20,— llydembad Eaijera, p. 9{j, 
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BOOK II. ^The authority thus granted to the Resident, Mr. Bussell, 
CHAP. XI. was but sparingly applied, and few changes of any im- 

portancewere effected in the administration before his 

1821. departure for Europe. His successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
finding the principality still in a condition of utter dis- 
organization, and considering it to be upon the brink of 
dissolution,^ engaged more strenuously in the task of 
reform, and compelled the assent of the Minister to 
various unpalatable measures. The chief of these was 
the abolition of the farming system and the settlement of 
the revenue for a definite term of years with the village 
communities, without any intermediate agency. The col- 
lections were left in the hands of the fiscal functionaries 
of the state, but the assessments were made by British 
officers attached to j^he Residency, or to the reformed 
troops ; — they were further directed to receive all com- 
plaints against any irre^ulaHty or extortion on the part 
of the collectors, and where redress was not procurable 
from the local ^authonties to report the proceeding^ to 
the Resident. They were also empowered to seize upon 
all robberS and plunderers, and violators of the public 
peace. The sphere of this arraugement was limited to 
the northern division of Hyderabad. Chandu Lai, pro- 
fessing a desire to co-operate in the work, undertook to 
conduct the settlement of the southern districts. In the 
latter, the reform was accordingly defeated, the collectors 
becoming contractors for the amount to be levied ; in the 
former, the beneficial results of the measure were soon 
apparent in the return of the peasantry to their villages, 
the revival of cultivation, the suppression of tumult and 
plunder, and the progressive inm'ease and prosperity of 
the population, 

* • 

^ a The systefm of MfnH'n'isteringihe revemie that of faming. Laivft 
tracts of country were anade over to whomsoever conW best afford to pay £r 
them Portions of these tracts were again sublet to other farmers. Large 
advances were taken from all in anticipation of the collections, and the ten A 
was so insecure, that it w-as acommon saying in tl»e country that these farmefs 
proceeded from the capital to their dlafcricta, looking over their shouidert to 
see if other farmers were not following <m their lieels Tijose f^ers were 
supreme in the districts which they farmed . they had even tlie power of Ilk 
and death in their own hands, and*there was no appeal from them or thSr 
tajc-gatherers to the Gottrnment or the laws Sutherland's Sketches of 
B.eIation#with Native Powers, p. W. Captain fjutherland was seven years in 
Hyderabad, and was “ a witness of the aHiotions in which the reign of Ohanin 
Lai m the Hyderabad provinces, and of Ms brother, Covhid Ittsh, M ttoe of 
Peiar, involved. this unhappy counhfy." 
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Although consenting with seeming cheerfulness to thete BOOK IL 
measures of reform, they were by no means acceptable to chap, xi 

the Minister, whose power they curtailed and whose 

rapacity they disappointed. After the settlements were 
concluded, therefore, he urged the withdrawal of the 
British officers, as their presence was no longer necessary 
to secure the Ryots from opjiression, and as it was contrary 
to established practice and the conditions**' of the treaty ; 
and when he found that no attention was paid to his 
representations, he addressed the Governor-General pri- 
vately, complaining of the unfriendly disposition of the 
Resident, and of the interference which he had set on 
foot.^ The Minister’s objections to the principle of inter- 
ference were not unfounded, and the Governor-General 
expressed his opimon that it had I5feen disregarded to an 
extent unwarranted by l^he character of the alliance which 
subsisted with the Nizam, and hy the tenor of the original 
treaty. Unwilling, however, to occasion embarrassment, 
b/the abrupt cessation of European su^n’intondence, he 
directed it to be discontinued gradually, wjien in the 
estimation of the Resident it could be done without in- 
convenience. The Court of Directors took tlio same view 
of the case, while, on the other hand, the Resident and 
the Members of the Supremo Council vindicated the 
necessity of a continued supervision. The arguments on 
both sides exhibit the contradictions inherent in the 
relation of a subsidiary alliance. 

The objections to interfereno© with the internal ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a native state are of a twofold 
description, as affecting the party interfered with and the 
party interfering. It is an undeniable encroachment upon 
the independence of the Indian Potentate wrest from 
Ms hands the power of appointing his own mmisier^ and 
to insist upon his modelling the practice of his govern- 
ment according to the pmciples of a policy to which he 
is a stranger, and the soundness of which, as it regards 
Ms own interests It least, he is disposed to dispute. On 
the other hand, the interference imposes upon the party 
interfering the irksome task of refosming evils, the origin 
and nature of which are IJable to be misapprehefided, and 

Letter ft’om Eaja Chanda. Lai to his Excellency the Ctirernor-Oenerail, 

Aug. 1822, with Indosures,— By derahfwii Papers, 173. 
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lOOK IT. of whicTx the correction must be attempted with imperfect 
3HAP. XI and restricted means, when it has to encounter the open 

or secret opposition of the Prince, and depends upon the 

instrumentality of agents ill affected to reforms of any 
description, and more inclined to thwart than to promote 
them. The remedies must consequently be of partial 
and temporary efficacy, and their efiects will cease as soon, 
as their application is suspended. To interpose for a 
season is nugatory ; — to interpose for peipetuiiy is, in 
reality, to assume the internal administration of the 
country. The real question then is — Is the Prince inde- 
pendent ? Has he the right to govern or misgovern his 
own subjects at his own pleasure ? 

The degree of ind^endence enjoyed by a prince con- 
nected with the Britisn Indian Government by a subsidiary 
alliance depends, theoretically at "least, upon the manner 
in which it is recognised' by the terms of the compact 
into which he has entered. In the case of the Nizam, 
the language of the treaty is explicit : it declares tffat 
the Honou#:'able Company’s Government have no manner 
of concern with any of the Nizam’s children, relations, 
subjects, or servants, with respect to whom his Highness 
is absolute;^ — a declaration utterly incompatible with 
the reforms introduced into his administration without 
his sanction, and with the avowed purpose of protecting 
his subjects against his servants — of withdrawing his 
peasantry from the authority of the agents of his chief 
minister and acknowledged representative. 

In opposition to the general arguments against inter- 
ference with the internal administration of a native prince, 
whose political existence is maintained by a subsidiary 
force, lit is Argued that .the connection involves the duty 
of protecting the people against his tyranny. We hAve 
taken from them, it is urged, the ability to protect them- 
selves. The great check upon •despotism in the East is 
assumed to be popular insurrection. I:^left to his own re- 
sources, the prince would be unable to put down extensive 
discontent by force, and would, therefore, either b© cau- 
tious hqw he provdked dissatisfaction, or would readily 
retract the measures which had created itj but, with a 
large body of disciplined troops at his command, whose 

1 Treaty with^lie Mzam, 1800, cS.xt,— C ollections of Treatio®, 103. 
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strength renders resistance hopeless, he has nothing io BOOK 11. 
fear from the resentment of his people, and may exercise chap xi. 

with impunity any degree of oppression of which his 

nature is suggestive. It is, therefore, the right of the 
power which gives him all his strength to require that he 
shall use it wisely and mercifully, and if he be regardless 
of the obligation, to throw its shield over those who 
would otherwise be the victims of a confederacy formed 
to protect the Prince against foreign enemies and domestic 
treason, to secure his personal safety, and the integrity of 
his dominions, but not to screen him from the just indig- 
nation of his subjects. But a right to support the people 
against the will of the sovereign is obviously incompatible 
with the recognition of his independence, and is further 
objectionable, inasmuch as it pro\^des a convenient pre- 
text for depriving him of,hi% sovereign character — of 
virtually accomplishing his dep osal. Such an usurpation, 
however it may be palliated by ^n undeniable necessity, 
cin scarcely bo vindicated as a right, 2lnd the necessity 
must bo undeniable before the interposition to this extent 
can admit of extenuation. It may be doubted also, if the 
grounds upon which such interference is supposed to bo 
justifiable can be substantiated. There is no record m 
Indian history of iho despotism of its princes having been 
curbed by popular insurrection. Doposal and death have 
not unfrequontly been the fate of Indian monarohs, but 
they have been the work of treacherous ministers or of 
competitors for the throne, in whose selfish policy the 
people felt little concern. The dread of such an event 
based upon experience of the past, is not likely to operate 
as a check up^n misgovemment, and its non-occurrence 
is in no wise attributable to awe of a snbsidi%ry force. 

Local tumults may not be uncofhmon, but they arise out 
of resistance to the exactions of the Collector or farmer 
of the revenue, not to the authority of the sovereign, and 
are as often asoribable to the refractory spirit of the 
military landholder, the Bajput Zemindar, who mounts 
guns upon the bastions of hi| foi*t, as to the extortion of 
the public functionary. Ho obligation exists to interfere 
in such a quarrel ; the ^©nrices of the subsidiHry troops 
are not intended for such purposes, and, if withheld, it 
cannot then bo maintained -that the Prince is able to 
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500 K II tyrannise over Ms subjects only tbrongb British assistance. 
3 HAP, XI. Revenue disputes between the farmer of the revenue and 

the Zemindar, cannot be regarded as justifying the appro- 

1820 . priation of the sovereign authority ; and it is only when 
universal disorder is to be apprehended, or when the con- 
ditions and objects of the alliance are imperilled, that the 
authoritative interposition of the more powerful of the 
contracting parties can admit, of justification. 

Such indeed, it might be said, was the origin of the 
inteiference in the case of Hyderabad. The political 
interests of British India were considered to be endan- 
gered by the conduct of the Nizam, and it became neces- 
sary for their security to establish a commanding influence 
in his councils, by disallowing the right of the Prince to 
nominate his own minister, and compelling him to intrust 
the office to a person selected by his allies. Chandu Lai 
had been placed and was retained in his position by the 
power of the British Government. That power was con- 
sequently responsible for the manner in which he dil^- 
charged his functions, and was bound to correct or cancel 
whatever ailrangements he should make which might be 
pernicious to the welfare of the state, and to the interests 
of both prince and people. The interposition of the 
Resident at Hyderabad was, therefore, authorised by the 
conduct of preceding governments, in establishing the 
form of administration which now prevailed, and which, 
however anomalous, could scarcely be altered with ad- 
vantage, as, notwithstanding his defects, Chandu Lai was 
the only person about the Court who was fitted by his 
talents, industry, and character, to hold the reins of 
government. The arrangements were, therefore, undis- 
turbed until deference to the sentiments expressed by the 
Court of Directors, and *the adoption of other views by 
succe^ing Governors and Residents, imposed a Aeok 
upon the employment of British iunctionaries in 4M, 
administration of the Niaam’s territories, and suffered them 
to relapse into a worse condition eveir than that from 
which their extrication had been attempted. 

Among the sources, „of difficulty and embarrassment in 
which the Administration of Chandu Lai was entangled, 
and in which the credit of the Government of India be- 
came implicated, was his financial connection with a house 
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of business established at Hyderabad, with the sanction BOOK 11. 
and countenance of the British Government. Mr. William chap. xi. , 

Palmer, who had been engaged for several years m the 

military service of the Nizam, quitted it for the business 
of a banker and merchant, in Hyderabad. He was joined 
at an early period by some of the officers of the Residency, 
and received the general countenance of the Resident, at 
whose suggestion an application made to him in 1814, by 
the house of W. Palmer and Co., for permission to set up 
a commercial establishment at the capital of the Nizam, 
was favourably received by the Government of Bengal : he 
was, consequently, instructed to show the firm every 
proper degree of encouragement consistent with the pro- 
visions of the treaty, and to recommend them to the 
Nizam’s Government. The permission had been obvi- 
ously anticipated, and the lipu^e had already been consti- 
tuted ; but it being formally stanctioned gave additional 
activity to the business of the firm, and the members 
became intimately associated with Chan^u Lai in raising 
pecuniary supplies for his financial necessities^^ 

In the year 1810, the house of W. Palmer and Co. pro- 
fessed to entertain doubts whether their jiecumary deal- 
ings with the Nizam’s Goveruniont might not subject 
them to the penalties of the Act of Parliament, ^ which 
interdicted loans to native princes by British subjects, 
and prayed to bo exempted from the operation of the law. 

Impressed with the belief, that the interests of the Nizam 
and of the Company were promoted by the success and 
security of the commercial and pecuniary transactions of 
the firm, the exemption was granted by the Governor- 
General ha counhil, under the dispensing power which he 
inferred that he possessed according to ths terms of the 
Aoh® with this reservation alone,* that it should be at the 
discretion of the Resident to satisfy himself at any time, 
of the nature and objecte ot the transactions in which 

Messrs. Palmer and] Co. might engage in consequence of 

• 

' Act 37tli Oeorg© III, cap. 142, sec* 28. See extract— HyderaMd Fa- 

pem 8, ,• 

» The act prohibits the peionlary transactions, <&c., ** unless cpnsented to, 
a^d approm of, by the wrcrnof-aeneral in Ooundl in wrltinf . llyd. 

Faperi, p. 8. Tlio legality of tine sanction was confirmed by the opinion of 
ttie Advocate-General, by whom the instrument conwibg tiJt© licence aoMtCd 
WM drawn up. Ibid. p. fi. 
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BOOK II. thS permission tlius granted. With this sanction, the 
CHAP. house was allowed to carry on extensive negotiations with 

the Minister, and, among other pecuniary transactions, was 

1820. employed, with the cognizance and consent of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, to provide the pay of the reformed troops 
in Berar and Aurungabad ; none of the native bankers, 
it being asserted, being willing to advance the funds at the 
same rate of interest, or on the security of assignments of 
revenue, and the regular payment of the troops being 
indispensable to their ejBficiency at a season when their 
services were most important the sanction involving, 
according to the expressed admission of the firm, no 
further pledge of support than the general countenance 
afibrded to their establishment, which was indispensable 
for their existence in a country where there were no 
regular courts of judicature. ^ ^ 

This arrangement had Scarcely been completed (May, 
1820), when one of a still more comprehensive character 
was proposed by Chandu Lai, for the Resident’s sanction 
— the negotiation of a loan of sixty lakhs of rupees 
(600,0002.) from the house of Palmer and Co. j the amount 
being absolutely necessary, according to the Minister’s 
statenieht, to enable bim to discharge the arrears due to 
the public establishments, which he was anxious to 
reduce to the extent of twenty-five lakhs a year*-t.to pay 
off heavy incumbrances due by the Nizam’s Government 
to native bankers and others, and to make advances to 
the Ryots, in order to restore to them the means of culti- 
vating the lands which had fallen into neglect. As the 
objects contemplated by the Minister w^re of undeniable 
benefit to the Nizam’s country, and as, according to the 
Resident’s showing, thgy were not attainable through 
any mother agency on eciually advantageous termi^ this 
loan also was sanctioned — the sanction being under- 
stood to be of a general ixaturS, involving no pecuniary 

responsibility. 2 

1 Political Letter from Bengal, 20tli Oct. 1820.- Hyd. Papers, p 8. 

2 Letter from W, Palmer and Co., noth May, 1820, to the Hesident We 
have the hOTOur to acknowtfdge the receipt of youi letter of yesterday's date* 
By the seciTrity which we require from the Eesfdont, we do not mean to iwrdy 
anysecuilty by which the British Government should be responsible for the 
money we should lend to the Minister, all we require is the certainty that the 
Resident wiU ns^his mauence to nrevent our being defrauded, or any mw« 
appropriation, maae of the rej^enues* of the Talooks on which we are to ImfO 
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Shortly after authority wan granted to this last l%n, BOOK H 
respecting which much difference of opinion prevailed in chap. xi . 

the Council of Bengal, communications were received 

from the Court of Directors, exjiressing in strong terms 
their disapproval of the whole of the transactions. Rea- 
soning from experience of the past abuses which had 
disgraced the pecuniary dealings of British subjects with 
native princes, they anticipated a like result from the 
present, and positively enjoined the annulment of the 
exemption which had been granted to Messrs W. Palmer 
and Co., from the penalties imposed by the Legislature. 

They also directed, that the countenance shown by the 
Government to the house, should be strictly confined to 
those objects of a commercial nature which the partners 
originally professed to have^in view; and that if any 
discussion should aris^ between the Nizam’s Government 
and the firm, in respect of tfeeir pecuniary transactions, 
the British Government should aA)stain from interposing 
in favour of their claims. Those ordePs were communi- 
cated to the mercantile house, and their futi*re pecuniary 
dealings with the Minister were interdicted. ^ 

Soon after the appointment of Bit* Charles Metcalfe, it 
was discovered that* no i>rogreHS had been made in the 
reduction of the oxpoudituro of the state, and that the 
financial dilfioulties of the Minister wore such as to 
threaten public insolvency, while the system of exaction 
was as unrelentingly practised as before. The measures 
adopted to chock the latter have been adverted to, the 
former pressed equally upon the Resident’s attention. 

Among the oh|pf of the Minister’s embarrassments, were 
the engagements he had contracted with the house of 
Palmer and Co., and the debts d]io to the firm, amounting 
now to nearly a million sterling, bearing an inte^st of 
twenty-four per cent. Little improvement could bo ex- 
pected until an adjustnfent of these claims should be 
accomplished ; ar|,d the accounts 5f the house wore rtib- 
jeoted to a scrutiny, by which it appeared that the deal- 


asilgamenfcs. We shall new require that infliuence to he e«ertol heyond the 
rojttt to whieh the Iteaideut oaa ^ without raakinff it a dliou^tlou hetweeu 
our (ioveroment and the H'i^aiu'e. We are, duo/*— Hyd. raperii, p, 

‘ Ixdtor to 24th May, l«20.--llyd Papers, Better to the 

liMldout, ICitli Doeeiubor, 1H20, p. 70. • • 
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ing3 formed no exception to tlie character which applied 
to such former pecuniary transactions as the Legislature 
had intended to prohibit. Besides the high amount of 
interest — which, although less than the rate usually 
charged by native bankers lending money to the Minister, 
without the collateral security of the induence of the 
Resident, and in addition to large pensions and gratuities 
settled upon the members of the firm and their connec- 
tions and dependants — ^it appeared that the loan of sixty 
lakhs was an arrangement, which had mainly m view the 
consolidation of the debts due to the house, and left all 
other demands, all Arrears of the establishment, unpro- 
vided for, notwithstanding the Minister’s assertion, that 
it had enabled him to pay off and discharge a considerable 
portion or* the superfliJous servants of the government. 
Such being the conclusion (irawrf by the supreme au- 
thority from an examination of the accounts, the counte- 
nance of the Government was finally withdrawn from the 
house, and ChancFh Lai was required to close his accouifft 
with the firi^, to enable him to do which, the Government 
of India undertook to supply the funds. ^ A peshkash, or 
tribute of seven lakhs of rupees a year had hitherto been 
paid to the Nizam by the Compaity for the northern 
Circars, and the consent of the Minister was obtained to 
the redemption of this tribute for ever, by the immediate 
payment of little more than a orore of rupees, by which 
he was enabled to extricate himself from the embarrass- 
ments m which his improvidence and the cupidity of 
others had involved his administration. 

The favour which had been shown to the house of 
Palmer and Co. by the Governor-General was contem- 


I It appears, that when appllcatSon was made for the sanctioh of the British 
Govert^ent to a loan of sixty lalchs, that sum was about tie atoowfe (k the 
balances existing against the Nizamis Government in the books of Mesirs* 
Balmer and Co, 

On Hydembad t^ount Rps. 26,82.40^ 

Ahmedabad ditto . , , . , . 13,18,66e 

BerarSuwar ditto St0,57 219 


^ ^ Bps. 60,58,290 

Letter from the Resident, 14th Jundj 1825. Hyd. Papers, 554.- This loan of 
sixty lakhs was contracted jEGr on a reduced interest of 18 per cent, per annum, 
but of the tdial, eight lakhs were a bonus. The huin transferred was fifty-two 
lalvlis. whilst interest on sixty was chargede—Ibid According, however, to a 
statement made at a subsequent date by Mr. Russell, considerable peeuniary 
advances were m^e by tlip house on the Hyderabad account.— Lebate E. 1 
House, 18th Febr&ry, 1826. ^ 
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plated with distrust by the Authorities iu England ; jnd BOOK II. 
it was attributed rather to pei*sonal motives, than those chap. xi. 

which had been assigned — the advantages accruing to the 

Government of the Nizam from the pecuniary assistance 1823. 
derived from such a source.^ The question gave rise to 
long and acrimonious discussions in the Court of Pro- 
prietors, which ended in the complete vindication of the 
integrity of the Marquis of Hastings, but exercised an 
unpropitious influence upon his fortunes. These pro- 
ceedings took place at a date subsequent to the period 
under review ; but it will be convenient to notice tbern in 
this place, in order to dispose of the subject at once. 

On the 3rd of March, 1824, a motion was introduced 
into the Court of Proprietors, by the Honourable Douglas 
Kinnaird, recommending to the C^urt of Direoiors to con- 
sider and report the^means.and measure of such a 
pecuniary grant to the Marquis of Hastings as should be 
worthy of the gratitude of lihe Company, and of the 
^incnt services of the Governdr-Gen^al The motion 
was met by an amendment, calling for the papers and 
documents necessary to illustrate the transactions at 
Hyderabad ; and this was altered to a motion for the 
printing of all the correspondence and other documents 
upon the public records which regarded the adrninistiaiion 
of the Mar(iui8 of Hastings as Governor-General of 
India, and which might enable the Comt to judge of the 
propriety of entertaining the question of a further pecu- 
niary reward to the late Govemor-Geiieral The motion 
in tins shape received the concurrence of the Court. 

The printing of the voluminous documents thus called 
for, which had* the collateral effect of placing within the 
reach of the public a mass of most valuable and inte- 
resting information, neoessarily^ocoupied a long* interval, 
and nearly twelve months elapsed before any proc^dings 


* The Mftrqwis of Hanttagi avowed an lateroBt in tlie nrosporlty* of the 
hoasOt in eonsequence^of a gontlonian of lUs Sir william Kmnbold, 

(Papew. 44) being one of the partners, but his suppoit was based upon 
a belief that the hons© rendered important public services both to tlw British 
0{wmment and that of the Nlsami and he was not aware of the tmavowed 
advantages enjoyed by the partners, or the real character of their doalinp 
with the Nteam. As soon as ho learned, or had reason to siispitet tim truth* 
he expressed hii strong sense <4 their impropriety.— Letter to Sir Oharles 
Metealfe from the Secretary to the aovernment, 13th September, ISai—Eyd. 
papers, 186. 
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BOOK II. founded upon them could he held. On the 11th of Feb- 
CHAP. XL mSrj, 1825, the papers relating to the loans made to the 
Nizam were taken into consideration, upon a motion made 
1823. Kmnaird, that there was nothing contained in 

those documents which tended to affect in the slightest 
degree the personal character or integrity of the late 
Goyernor-General. The proposition was subjected to an 
amendment by Mr. Astell, the chairman, but acting m his 
capacity of propriehor only, by which the Court was called 
upon, while admitting that the papers furnished no ground 
for imputing corrupt motives to the Marquis of Hastings, 
to approve of certain despatches sent by the Court to the 
Bengal Government — despatches which censured in strong 
terms the encouragement given to the pecuniary transac- 
tions bet^en the house of Palmer and Co., and tiie 
Government of the Nizam^ A debate arose upon these 
propositions, which extended through seven days, and was 
conducted with great heaif and virulence on either side, 
and diverged into much irrelevant and personal matter. 
The amendment was finally carried by ballot.^ * 

In the fiiwt of these despatches, approbation of which 
was thus voted, the Court denied the necessity and ques- 
tioned the legality of the dispensation which had released 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. from the operation of the Act qf 
Parliament, prohibiting loans by Europeans to Native 
Princes, and peremptorily ordered, that, upon the receipt 
of the letter, the license should be immediately cancelled 
and revoked, and positively forbidding, should any discus- 
sions arise between the house and the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, respecting any pecuniary transactions between 
them, the interposition, in any way wlj^tever, of the 
name, authority, influence, or good offices of the British 
Governnrent, fOr the furt]^erance of their demahda* The 
tone of the letter was evidently inspired by a TOjMon of 
the motives of the Govemor-Gener^, and undervaluedthe 
considerations by which the inSulgence was capable of 
extenuation, — a belief in its legality, founded upon tte 

* 18th March, 1826 

For the Amendment. . . S 75 

Against . . . . ; 3 (j 3 

w.II% Monthly A, wa 
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opinion of the first legal authority in India, the Compaiw’s 
Advocate-General, by whom the license itself was drawn 
up, — reliance on the judgment of the Resident, who had 
acquired, by long experience, a thorough knowledge of the 
condition of the Nizam’s affairs, and who recommended 
the measure, — and a conviction that much benefit had 
already accrued from the commercial operations of the 
House. The sanction granted was, therefore, no intended 
violation of the law, nor was any sacrifice of public 
to private interests imagined to be involved in the 
permission.^ 

The second of the inculpatory letters, 28th November, 
1821, first referred to a special transaction, in which the 
Government had sanctioned, prior to the receipt of the 
preceding despatch, the undertakii^ of the houyge to issue 
pay to the Nizam’s reformed ti;pops at Aurungabad, at the 
rate of two lakhs of rupees ;^er month, on the receipt of as- 
signments for thirty lakhs a-y?ar, being equivalent to an 
interest of 25 per cent. Confirmation of arrangement 
had been strongly urged upon tho Government by the 
Bosidont, but it was not granted without hesitation and 
inquiry ; the Bosidont was required to furnish further 
explanations, and tho house was desired to submit its 
accounts to the Council. This was at first objected to, 
but the condition was eventually conqdied wiili ; when 
the Governor-0 on oral declined tho examination, and, upon 
the explanations submiti.od by tho Resident, sanctioned 
the arraugomeni The Court complained that the expla- 
nations were not satbfaotory,— that the advances had, in 
fact, been commenced without waiting for the sanction 
applied fqri ttiat the maintenance of regularly organised 
troops by Native Pnnees was a measure of doubtful expe- 
dience, — and that, allowing the nocessi-^ of providing 
for their pay, it did not appear to have boon necessary to 
have recourse to the agency of European capitalists, as 

* Mr, Edmonstono, at the date of tlii©*Hcence, was a memlKir of the 
Oovenoment, and wai pwsont In the delbate of 1825, as a XHroctor, while Im 
aubsoribed to the opinion of the legal authorities in England of the illegality 
of the licence, and admitted that the gnant of it wm indiscreet, as made with 
imperfect information as to the extent of the iJleaUnp winch it authorised, 
nuwntalned that with the legal opinions furnished, and acting ipidcr the ht- 
formation possessed, the Q 0 vemi|cnt was not to hlanie in acceding to the 
application of Palmer and Company, Eeport, Debate of 0rd Marro* 1825, 
AVJ.T0l.l9.p.m 
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BOOK II. money miglit have been raised from the bankers of 
OHAp. XI. Hyderabad, at a much lower rate of interest, or the Nizam 

^ — might have been induced to advance it. This last suppo- 

sition was hazarded upon a total forgetfulness of the 
passion of all Native Princes for hoarding treasure, and 
that such a propensity was peculiarly characteristic of the 
head of the Government of Hyderabad. The possibility 
of raising loans on easier terms from the native bankers 
was contingent upon the grant to them of the like support 
which the European house had been led to expect. Assured 
of the promised interposition of the Resident, the native 
bankers might have been induced to provide the funds at a 
similar rate on the same securities ; but without it the 
Resident was fully warranted in asserting, that they would 
not havec^iven any pecuniary aid to the Minister upon 
assignments, the realisatton of ;which was notoriously 
uncertain. The policy of maintaining the reformed troops 
was a different question ; but while they were maintained, 
it was necessary ^4io keep them orderly and effective, aird 
this was only to be done by securing them their regular 
pay. It ajJ^ieared also from the answers of the Resident, 
that the collection of the revenue was effected without any 
undue interference with the native functionaries. What- 
ever required to be cleared up, was placed in the hands of 
the Government by the house by the final submission of 
their accounts ; and the only point in which the Government 
exposed itself to the charge of insufficient investigation 
and precaution, was the determination not to examine the 
documents. The reason assigned for such forbearance was 
was ill-calculated to recommend it to the Authorities at 
home, as it implied their incapacity to form an accurate 
judgment of statements which, if recorded on the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, must come under their examina- 
tion. The excuse was untenable, and the omission to 
inspect the accounts was unseasonable and injudioiottS, 
although it scarcely warranted the inference drawn from 
it by the Court, — that it evinced a detsrmination in the 
Bengal Government to disavow all responsibility; to 
throw off the check the Authorities in England ; to do 
whatever^ it chose to do ; and to communicate to the 
Court no more than it thought ^t. Neither did it justify 
the acciisaticjn contained jn the same letter, that the 
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Government of Bengal had in substance, if not in form, BOOK II. 
the Company’s credit in the late pecuniary transactions at chap. xx. 

Hyderabad, not for the benefit of the Nizam’s govern- 

ment, but for the sole benefit of Messrs. William Palmer ^823. 
and Company. Although not indifierent to the advan- 
tages of the house, the permission to embark in pecu- 
niary dealings with the Nizam’s minister, had been 
throughout based upon the representations of the Kesi- 
dent, that tliey were indispensably necessary for the 
solvency of the Hyderabad State, and that they had pro- 
duced, and were producing the most beneficial conse- 
quences. The information might have been erroneous, 
the decision might have been, as it was, ill-judged ; but 
there was no room to impute any intention to benefit 
individuals solely by injury to an ^ly. mm 

The same letter adverted tp the negotiations for the 
si3:ty lakhs, to which* alscf sanction had been granted 
before the arrival of the inhfbitary despatch. At this 
cjj^te, the Court was not apprised^of thg character given 
to this transaction by subsequent inquiry ; nor was it 
8usp<*ci0(l by the Government, when itssanctfbn was con- 
ceded. 'l^ho only grounds of disapprobation hero taken, 
therefore, were the imperfect information possessed by 
the Govornment, and the poHsi]>iiity that the money might 
have Ix'.cu borrowed on bcittor terms from the native 
bankers ; the latter was a gratuitous supposition ; the 
foitner a Hubstantial objection, to an extent of which the 
Court was not itself aware. The same despatch inferred, 
that from the time the licence was cancelled, the autho- 
rised engagement for the payment of the Berar troops, 
must have cea^d ; and directed that if such was not the 
case, the house should be commanded to bring it forth- 
with to a termination, • • • 

The third of the documents approved of by the €ourt, 
was a letter of the 9th of April, 1H23, inclosing the opinions 
of his Majesty’s Attorney anil Solic^itor-Gonoral, and of the 
Company’s standiitg counsel, that loans by British sub- 
jects to native Princes were illegal, whether made in their 
territories or those of the Ctimpanj ; and that in either 
territory it was also unlawful for British subjeete to lend 
money at a rate exceeding twelve per cent. This view of 
the law was, iiowever, declared to bo erroneous by Chief 
von II. m 
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CHAP. XI. Judges to the House of Lords, in favour of a declaratory 

Bill to that effect, brought in by the Marquis of Hastings.^ 

According to this higb authority, Acts of the British Par- 
liament could not regulate the practice of foreign States ; 
and penal statutes could not be applicable to dominions 
in which British Courts had no jurisdiction. 

The last letter for which the Directors claimed the 
approval of the Proprietors, was of a later date, 21st Janu- 
ary, 1824, and reviewed the whole of the proceedings of 
the Government of Bengal in regard to the ti ansae tions 
at Hyderabad. In this they complained that thoir in- 
structions had been imperfectly and tardily obeyed, m 
regard to the Aurungabad contract, which, although 
ordered te^be put a stop to in 1820, had been sufibred 
to proceed until the middle of 1 822, and that in conse- 
quence, the house claimed^ arrears from the Nizam’s go- 
vernment. This was partly, however, the consequence 
of their own injunctions m a former letter, in whicli tl:|^y 
expressed their desire to avoid any precipitate measures 
which migfft tend to impair the credit of the firm. 

The letter also analyses the pecuniary transactions of 
the house with the Nizam, and justly condemns the total 
absence of that scrutiny which it was the duty of the 
Resident to have exercised as a condition of the licence. 
A vanety of transactions are pointed out, regarding which 
it does not seem that any information whatever was ever 
furnished to the Government, and which were engaged 
in without such reference, under what was considered to 
be a general licence, a construction warranted, perhaps, 
by the literal tenor of the authority gran*^ed to the house, 
but ©vi^dently incompatible with the provision that the 
Resident should be awa#e of all the proceedings of the 
hou^ of such a description. The Sixty-lakh Loan is also 
designated as, in great part, a n^pre transfer of old debts 
to a new account, by which the sanction of the Govern- 
ment was obtained to a debt, the existence of wliich was 
not known when the sanction was given. The whole 
amount of debt dimmed by the house is stated to he 
ninety-sk lakhs, in December 1822. [Jndoubtedly the 
Court had good reason to queHion the character of this 

* Proceedljiga in the House of June, 182S. Asiatic Jonm^. 
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Loan, the accounts of which are clouded bj great ob- 
scurity, and the real nature of which was not distinctly 
appreciated by the Government of Bengal as it ought 
to have been before their sanction to it was granted. 

A considerable portion of the despatch is dedicated to 
the reprobation of the undue influence of the house in 
the councils of the Nizam, and their instigation of the 
Minister to prefer complaints privately against the new 
Resident, and the Governor-General. It cannot be denied 
that the Court wns justified in condemning the readiness 
of the Governor-General to entertain, in opposition to 
all the members of his council, a belief that Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was induced by personal pique and jealousy, 
rather than by a dispassionate regard for the credit of 
his own Government, and the interests of the^izam, to 
picture the dealings of the house in exaggerated and 
undeserved colours ; aifd toy were not unwarranted in 
inferring that the measure of kidulgence shown towards 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., could be asjcnbed only to a strong 
personal bias in behalf of some, at least, Si the individuals 
concerned. 

The relief of the Minister’s financial embarrassments 
by the reformation of his revenue system, through the 
agency of European officers, is objected to hy the Court 
as strongly as by the Govei nor-General ; but blame is 
imputed to tho Government that its reprehension was 
not earlier pronounced, a consideration of secondary im- 
portance, as, after all, the arrangement was not disturbed. 
So m regard to the advance of money from the Oompany^s 
treasury to the Minister, to pay off his debts, inasmuch 
as the measure ^as finally approved of, the Court’s cen- 
sure of the delay which occurred between the first rejec- 
tion of the plan in 1820, and its ultimaife adoption in 
1822, seems to have been uncalled for, especially as*they 
admit that they participated in tho doubts entertained 
by the Qovernor-General*of the legality of such inter- 
ference, upon which gi^ound he had* originally opposed the 
proposition. His final acquiescence was based upon the 
implied approbation of sucl> an arrangement deduced 
from general expressions in tho Court’s letter o4 Novem- 
ber 1821, of the preferabl^ess of a loan by the Company, 
to one by a mercantile house. They deny the justice of 


BOOK IL 

CHAI\ XI. 
182 :}. 
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BOOK II. the mferencG, and, perhaps, with reason ; but the best 

CHAP. XI. (iefeiice of the inconsistency will be found in the altered 

feelings with which the Governor-General now regarded 

1823. the proceedings of Palmer and Co. In 1820, he had not 
received the Courtis orders to cancel the licence, and con- 
scientiously believed that the proceedings were legal and 
that they were to benefit the Nizam In 1822, he was 
not only in possession of the sentiments of the Court, 
but had discovered that the operations of the house were 
calculated to embarrass, not to relieve, the difficulties of 
the Nizam’s Government, and that it had become neces- 
sary to adopt some other mode of supplying the requisite 
funds. 

Upon a review of these transactions, it must be admitted, 
that th^bjections '^hich were taken by the Court, and, 
in fact, confiimed by th^ Board of Control, with whose 
concurrence the despatches* in question were forwarded, 
were substantially just, ^ome of the arguments may be 
regarded as ca^iious^ and inapplicable to local circum- 
stances, and they show an unfair disposition to identify the 
Governor-i^eneral with Messrs. Palmer and Co Although 
it is not expressed, and, perhaps, not intended, there runs, 
also, throughout the correspondence an indication of a 
suspicion of unworthy motives, and the language is fre- 
quently unsmted to the high station and character, both 
of those from whom it proceeds, and the noble individual 
to whom it is addressed. Yet it is not to be denied, that 
the personal interest taken in the successful operations 
of the house, the ready acquiescence with which their 
applications and representations were received, and the 
reluctance to admit anything in their disfavour until it 
could no longer be disputed that they had taken undue 
advantage of 'the confidj^nce which had been shown them, 
were incompatible with the duties of the Governor- General, 
were an injudicious departure from the caution which 
experience of the past had suggested in regard to pecu- 
niary transactions between Europeans ^nd Natives of rank, 
were detrimental to the ally whom it was intended to 
servo, and subjected the Gompany to serious embarrass- 
ment and loss. The* justice of these conclusions enabled 
the Court to triumph over ant opposition which was con- 
ducted with remarkable ability and energy, and which 
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derived a powerful support from the unimpeached inte^g- 
rity of the Marquis of Hastings, and the unquestionable 
merits of his general administration. 

We have now to direct our attention to the principality 
of Oude, where, in the estimation of the Governor-General, 
abstinence from interposition had been attended by the 
happiest consequences. It had not, however, wholly obvi- 
ated the necessity of calling out regular troops against 
refractory Zemindars, and in the beginning of 1822 above 
seventy of their forts, in the vicinity of Sultanpur, were 
occupied and dismantled by a British detachment. Hor 
were the unassisted means of the Oude Government able 
to suppress the bands of armed robbers who haunted the 
jungles on the frontier, and made frequent and desperate 
inroads into the British territories. • Their lurfifhg-places 
were occasionally penetrated, their villages destroyed ; 
but the connivance of the Oi*de police and the secret 
encouragement of the neighbouring Zemindars sheltered 
thto from any very severe retaliation.^ 

Little advantage to the principality was to expected 
from a change which took place at this season m the 
designation of its sovereign, who, with the consent of the 
Governor-General, assumed the title and the style of 
King, He was designated Abu Muzaffar, Moiz-ud-din, 
Shah-i-Zaman, Ghazi-ud-din Hyder Shah, Padsliah-i-A wadh : 
the Victorious — the Upholder of the Faith — the King 
of the Age — Ghazi-ud-din Hyder Shah — King of Oude. 
The assumption of Shah Zarpan was ^t first objected to, 


I Between 18 W and 3,820 tliere tad teen fbrtygang-rotlteries on tlia frontier 
adjacent to Onde, in wtich forty persons were killed, one hundred and seventy 
wounded, and property carried off to the extent of 1,14,000. The Oude hands 
did not confine themselves to the frontier. In 1820, a partjf of louriwndred, 
the pretended suite of a Hindu Eaja, proceedwig, as asseitetl, on a piignmage, 
aud travelling deliheratoly with the usual accompaniments of a pei'ipu of 
rank, elephants, horses, palankins, <fec , traversed the British terntory for more 
than 300 miles from the Oude frontier, and near Mongir plundered the boats 
of a merchant of Calcutta carrying bullion, to the extent of a lakh and a 
half of ruMes, of the despatch of which the leader had bci'ii appnsed by Ins 
agents in Calcutta. The jiarty retreated with their booty in safety. In the 
following year they weie loss fortunate. The same leadei, with one hundred 
and forty-three men and forty women, was apprehended by the exertions of 
the magistrates in South BOhar. The meifwere practised gang-robbers. The 
chief was hanged; the most notoiious were trawSported for life; the rest 
sentenced to hard labour for yarlous periods. These people wer# chiefly of 
tlm tribe termed Shigal-khors, JaclmH-eaters, from their lax habits in iwarn 
to food, and principally tenanted the thickets near Secrora, in Onde. Their 
partieswerejoined, however, by similar gangs who haunted the BrlUsh side 
of the Gauges,— J ud. Proceedings, MS, •• • 
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BOOK IL a^implying an equality witli the King of Delhi ; hut it 
oiiAF XI was allowed to remain, upon its being limited by the 

phrase Padshah-i-Awadh, instead of Padshah, King, only, 

1823. as proposed by his Majesty himself. He had prepared 
the way for this elevation a year before, by striking coin 
in his own name, instead of that of the King of Delhi — 
an invasion of the privileges of the Mogul which had not 
yet been committed even by the East India Company. 
This elevation was received with extreme indignation at 
Delhi, and was by no means acceptable to the Moham- 
medans, who saw in it an ungracious encroachment upon 
the rights of the representative of Timur by one who was 
bound by his office m an especial manner, as well as by 
the ties (^gratitude, to protect them. The assumption 
of the royal title by the Vizir originated m the suggestion 
of the Governor-General, who had witnessed an act of 
humiliation imposed upon'liim by his nominal subordina- 
tion to the throne of ^Delhi, and regarded ^.it as incon- 
sistent with his actual dignity and power. Two brothers 
of the King? of Delhi resided at Lucknow, supported by 
allowances granted partly by the Company, partly by the 
Yizir. Notwithstanding their partial dependence upon 
the latter, etiquette assigned to them so decided a pre- 
cedence, that when the Nawab encountered them in the 
street, the elephant on which he rode was made to kneel 
in token of homage as they passed. The Nawab was 
told that it rested with himself to throw off all such 
forms of servility to the Mogul j and upon his intimating 
a wish to adopt an equal title, his purpose was encou- 
raged, provided it made no difference jp the relations 
which connected him with the British Government. It 
was, in ^he opinion of the Marquis of Hastings, a pro- 
vider^ policy to sow dissension in this manner between 
the rival sovereigns of Delhi and Lucknow, in order to 
prevent the cooperation of the'^ latter, through the bond 
of his allegiance to the former, in any l^pstile combination 
against the British interests, of which the King of Delhi 
should be the real or nominal head5 It may be doubted, 
should sjjch a remote" contingency arise, whether identity 
of religion and community of interest will not outweigh 


1 Summary Marquis of Hastings of the operations in India, and their 
results. Printeef lor the Proppietor^f'drune, 1824. 
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all other considerations, and whether the King of Oiide 
will not he as willing as the Nawab Vizir to place liis 
resources at the foot of the imperial throne. On the 
other hand, a material difference has been naade in the 
political relations between the head of the government 
of Glide and his allies. He now holds his dominions in 
independent sovereignty, — as Kawab, he exercised only 
a delegated sway, which the British government, as repre- 
senting that of Delhi, had the right to resume at its own 
discretion. Names are sometimes as real as things, and 
the King of Oude is not for any purpose the same poten- 
tate as the Nawab Vizir. 
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Internal Administration of the Marquis of Hastings . — 
Progressive Legislation — 1. CTivil Judicature. — Jneffl- 
ciency of the Courts . — Injunctions of the Home Author- 
ities to revert to Native Institutions . — MeoShures adopted 
in Bengal — at Madras and Bombay. — Result. — IL Crim- 
vnal Justice and Police. — Reforms ai the Presidencies.-^ 
Union of the Powers of Magistrate and Collector . — 
Extended Police Powers of the Revenue and Village 
Officers at Madras^ and at Bombay. — III. Revenues ^ — 
Land Revenue . — ■ Principles of Ryotwar Settlement to he 
universally adopted. — Perpetual Settlement prohibited. 

— Enactments in Bengal. — Village and Bistriat Native 
Accountants re-established. — Rules for Sale of Lands 
modified. — Settlement of Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
— System of Village Settlement preferred. — Necessity of 
previous Inquiry. — Abuses ta be remedied . — Fraudulent 
Transfers of Property extensive . — Discontent of Hie Peo- 
ple, — Special Oommi^ionappounted.-- Wrongs redressed. 

— Question of Perpetual Settleyient of the Western Pro- 
vinces re-considered. — Deferred Periodical Settlements 
continued, — Nature of Inquiries to he instituted. — As 
regarding the Land. — As\egardypg its Occupants.— Re- 
gulation to give effect to the Arrangementsm — 'Eevenm 
Surveys commenced.— Great Delay anticipated. — Still 
greater experienced. — Merit of the GovjrmneM.— Ma- 
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^as Village Settlements closed. — Ryotwar resumed . — 
With Modifications. — Lands Jor Sale in the 'permanently 
settled Districts bought on Public Account — Bombay 
Revenue Arrangements . — Based on Native Institutions . — 
Inquiry found necessary . — Revenue Commission. — Re- 
venue Survey of Broach . — Its Objects . — Similar Surveys 
in Gxmrat. — Village Accountants made Public Servants. 

' — Opposition of Heads of Villages . — Objections to the 
Arrangement.— Qradually relinquished . — Settlements of 
the Dehhin . — Combination of Village and Ryotwar Sys- 
tems . — Survey commenced . — Other Branches of Revenue. 
— Opium . — Difiiculties respecting Malwa Opium . — Mea- 
sures adopted. — Salt. — Customs. — Duties on British 
Goods remitted . — Finance . — Augmentation of Revenues. 
— Of (Fuirges. — Surplus of Local Receipts. — Iloim 
Charges and Commercial "Advantages insufficiently pro- 
vided for. — Loans raised^— Public Debt increased . — 
Separation of Territop^al and Commercial Accounts . — 
Debt contracted rto the East India Company^ s Commercf. 
— Svfficien0, of Indian Revenues for Disbursements in 
Time of Peace. — Prospect of Financial Prosperity,— 
Changes of Social Condition. — Calcutta an Episcopal 
See. — Bishop Middleton. — Difficulties of his Position.^ 
His Proceedings.— Foundation of Bishofis College. — His 
Death — Establishment of Scottish Church . — Activity of 
Missionary Societies. — Increased Numbers of Mission- 
aries . — Attention turned to Native Education — Defects 
of Native System . — Schools established . — Partly by Mis- 
sionary Bodies. — Partly by Individuals for General 
Education j the latter assisted by the Government, — Cen- 
sorship of the Press abolished. — Immediate Results. — 
Close of^ the Administration of the Marquis of Hastings. 

BOOK II. 'PHE iCiany and important political events which signal- 
CHAp.xn. ^ ised the administration of the Marquis of Hastings, 

were not permitted to divert the attention of the Indian 

1814-23. Governments from the progressive duties of domestic 
regulation, and the amelioration of the condition of the 
people subject to theig;swaj.* The investigations which 
had prece(fed the last renewal of the Company's Charter, 
had exposed defects in the established Judicial and Be- 
venue systems,^! which the ^istenoe had been little sus- 
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pected, and for whicli it was obviously imperative ^to BOOK IT. 
provide early and adequate remedies. It was, however, ciup. xii. 

as usual, more easy to discover imperfections, than to 

devise unexcejitionable methods of correcting them ; and 
the measures which were pt'oposed for that jiurpose, par- 
took of the faults in which much that was defective had 
originated, — a more accurate conception of the ends than 
of the means, impatience to construct a complete system 
of law and justice, without waiting for its spontaneous 
growth and gradual develoi>ment, and the want of duo 
consideration not only for the past, but for the present 
condition of society, for the anomalous amalgamation of 
its indigenous and exotic, its Indian and European, ele- 
ments. Although, therefore, very great pains were taken 
to reform practices which were eTflldently amiSt, and to 
substitute principles of «, difiSsrdnt tenor from those which 
had hitherto been received m unimpeachable ; and al- 
though upon the whole an important advance was made 
in*the business of progressive legislation, •yet the system 
continued to be only progressive, and was f»4i’om reach- 
ing that maturity which the authorities, ))oth at homo and 
in India, earnestly desired to see it at- ain. 

The continual accumulation of arrears in the decisions 
of the Courts of Civil Judicature, and the prolonge<l pe- 
riods to which complainants had to look for rodrosH, 
amounting to a virtual withholding of justice, wore, as wo 
have had occasion to notice, the prominent defects of that 
branch of the judicial system nor did the injury arising 
from the delay affect only these cases which were hyenghi 
before the courts, as a stih greater number of suits were 
kept back by the^unoertamty whether they would ever be 
adjudicated ; and persons aggrieved preferred submission 
to present wrong to the tedious process and remote ol^ce 


> Between 1810 and 1815, tlie wholb number of depsiidiutf suits conaidorably 
decreased , those at the cud of the former ycag being 135,553 , and of the 
latter K^,28(5. There was an increase, however, m the Superior Courts, the 
arrears berog respectively of the Snddor Adawlat IbS and 407, and of the 
Frovincial Courts 2903 and 3705. In the Judges’ Courts there was a decrease, 
the depending suits being severally 20,341 tiftna 10,808. Taking tlie numbers 
of the latter period, the term required for cloaring'teff' the causes In arregr, 
according to the average duration of the proceedings of the OoisMa, was in 
the Sudder twelve years ; in the Provincial Courts six years j mid In thos# of 
the Zilla and City Judges five and a half. Tables showing the extent and 
operations of tlie Judicial systems of the tiiree I*reiiidea»w. Commons 
Beporfc, 1832. App. Judicial. Table xvi.^601. ^ 
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BOOK II. of^bBtaining a sentence in their favour.^ Part of this 
OHAP. xin delay arose from the novel and unsuitable forms which 

had been introduced to secure method and precision in 

1814-23. the proceedings of the Courts ; part was ascribable also 
to the extreme and often needless jealousy with which the 
Government regarded the judicial functionarieSj the re- 
stricted powers with which they were entrusted, and the 
numerous checks to which the exercise of those powers 
was subjected ; but very much was owing to unavoidable 
causes — to the increase of population, the advance of the 
people in wealth and prosperity, to the valuable interests 
which peace and security multiplied, and to the frequency 
with which the people resorted to the tribunals of the 
state. Whatever their imperfections, the natives saw 
that justice was administered in the English courts upon 
fixed principles, that as Mtle^as possible was left to the 
caprice or passions of the ^udge, and that, with occasional 
exceptions, his decisions were upright and just. They had 
not been accustbmed to courts so constituted, to fuDH- 
tionanes sfw?f2npartial and honest ; and notwithstanding 
the defects with which the Company’s Courts were charge- 
able, it was clear from the very fact of their being over- 
whelmed with business, that they enjoyed to a considera- 
ble extent, the respect and confidence of the people : it 
was only necessary, in order to render them completely 
effective, to proportion their number and powers to the 
mass of duty with which they were overtasked. To in- 
Cl ease the number of those presided over by European 
functionaries, a class of officers who, from the peculiarities 
of their situation were more than ordinarily costly, was 
impracticable from the expense which it entailed, and the 
necessity of the case inyosed upon the Government the 
delegation of judicial lunctions to Native Officers to a 
greater extent than had hitherto been thought advisable. 
No doubts were entertained of 'their competency, but ex- 
perience warranted a "distrust of their integrity. It was 
hoped, however, that by investing them with greater con- 
sideration, by granting them more adequate compensation, 
and by maintaining '■a vigilant control over their conduct, 
they would be less disposed abuse the authority en- 

1 Judicial Minute of the Earl of Moira. Commons Report, 1882, Apr 
J udicial. ^ 
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trusted to them, aud would take that place in the district!- BOOK 11. 
tion of justice among their countiymen, which it was chap, xh 

natural and desirable that they should occupy. Consis- 

tently with these views, the mam object of the measures 
proposed at this period for the improvement of civil judi- 
cature, regarded the extension, as far as might be requisite 
to meet the wants and necessities of the people of India, 
of the instrumentality of Native Officers in the adminis- 
tration of civil justice. 

The employment of Native Judges under the denomi- 
nation of Munsifs and Amms, or of Native Commission ors, 
was no novelty at either of the Presidencies.^ Their aj>- 
pointment had constituted an element in the reformed 
system of 1793, and had been subsequentl y extended/'^ 

But their utility was neutralized, by radical counter 
agency. Extreme jealbusy*and manifest distrust embar- 
rassed their acts and circumscf’ibed their powers, and the 
niggardly spirit with which thei» services were requited 
^Derated the evils which were apprehended, and forced 
them to be corrupt to secure a livelihood. care was 

taken to asceitain the character of the officers appointed, 
and it rarely happened that persons of respectability 
would accept of situations winch oifcreil them neither 
consideration nor emolument. It was not to be wondered 

1 Judicial Lottci from the Court of Plroctora to the Govomment of Bensyal, 

9th November 1814, printed anions the Papm on Jadicial ProwodniKS, 
printed by Older of the Uou$e of Cominona, Ist July, 1819, p. 33. In reporting 
thoir sentiments on the ramures onjoined in tlio Court’s Letter, the Judges 
of the Sadder Adawlat observe, in respect to this topic, “ that Ut© general 
admiiuHtratum of Civil Justice atufmg the Inhabitants of the popnieua and 
extensive piovincos subject to our empire ojumot b© ejected without the 
agency and assistance of the natives themselves, or witliout Investtm them 
with judicial powersfas well as ^ho^e of arbitration is, we think incontestable ? 
on tills point we entirely concur m the sentiments of the Honourable Court.’*' 

“ The sentiments of the Sudder Court,” it is added, “upon the^utility and 
necessity ot employing native Coramissionisrs in tiie administration of Civil 
Justice, have been repeatedly submitted to Government, and were pailicukrly 
stated in a report from the senloi and second Judges on the 80th June, 1814. 

Letter from the Sudder Adawlat to the Government of Bengal, 9tli March, 

1818 —Papers on the Judicial System, Calcutta primed. 

s By Eegulatton XL. of 1793, native CommissionerH were appointed to act 
in tlie threefold eap'iciiy of Arbitrators, {Amins) Ueferees, (to decide suits 
referred to them by the Judges) and Munsifs or Judges m petty cmcs, affecting 
personal property of a value not exceeding fifty rupees (W.), Munsifs were 
originally appointed, especially to facillmte the recovery of rents due to the 
Zemmdais by the Kyots, but this being otherwise provided for, a different 
class of persons with the same designation, was appointed by BeAlatlon XIX. 

1803, for more general duties, bwt with tlie like limitation of value tte 
same Hegiilatlon provided for the employment of Sudder Amin or Head 
Coraniissioner, with a juiisdiction m actions for real SA well as pejfsonal 
property, not exceeding one hundred ra^es (1 JL). • 
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BOOK IL at, therefore, if the subordinate native Judges were igno- 
CHAP, xii, rant, inefficient, or corrupt ; or if, as they were paid by 

the fees levied on the institution of suits in their courts, 

1814-23, they stimulated and encouraged litigation Notwith- 
a nding these defects, however, which were inherent in 
the principles of their constitution, and for which the 
Government was responsible, they were found to be highly 
serviceable. They disposed of a vast number of causes, 
which, although for petty values, were of not the less im- 
portance to the poorer classes of the population ; and as 
the appeals from their decisions to the European Judge of 
the district to whom they were apjiealable, were compara- 
tively few, it might fairly be inferred, that the people 
were generally contented with the measure of justice 
secured to fnem by this Shannel.^ 

From the results thus ascertained, and the confident 
representations of some of <!jhe Company’s most distin- 
guished servants, especially Colonel Munro, who was an 
enthusiastic advo<&te of the advantages to be realised^ 
from the ext^ive use of native agency, an unqualified 
^■opinion was adopted by the Home authoiities, and par- 
ticularly by the Board of Control, that the judicial system 

1 Mr Stuart, Chief Judge of the Sadder, observes • “ I cannot disguise from 
myself that it coutmiies to be the studious policy of the Government, to 
reduce all their native of&cers to the lowest point of emolument and credit/’ 
Minute, November, 1815 —Judicial Papeis, Calcutta, printed Sudder Amms 
and Munsifs were paid at first from the fees imposed on the institution of 
suits, the former realised about 70 rupees (70 a month, sub8C<j,iiently tliey 
were paid a fixed salaiy of one hundred rupees (10? ) per mensem, Regulation 
XIII., 1824 the pay of the Munsifs was much less, and complaints of their 
corruption were so numerous that it was thought to countci balance their 
utility, and many of the Judges proposed their abolition. Judicial I..otter from 
Bengal, 10th November, 1814. Papers printed by order ot the House of 
Commons, July, 1819, p 117. There is, howe\ei, high auClioiltym favour of 
their usefulness even at an early period. Mr. Harrington, a Chief Judge of 
the Sudder, observes, H all powers entrusted to the natives, especially without 
fixed and liberal allowances are liabfa to abuse, and it cannot bo doubted that 
the Nativi^CommiSidoners have, in some instances, perverted to purposes of 
self-interest, exaction, and oppression, the authority delegated to them foi the 
more speedy and efficient administration of jii^stico, but as far as an opinion 
can be fomed from the pioportlon of appeals against their decisions, to the 
total number of causes decided *t>y them in past years, their appointment 
appeal’s to have been of considerable public advanta^e.^* The causes decided 
or adjusted by tliem, are computed by Mr Harrington at an annual average 
of 300,000 ; a number for which it would be impossible to provide by any other 
agency. Analysis of the Eegulations f 98, note. At a much later date, tliis 
defect m the constitution of thO Munsifs was still uiicorrectcd ; the Govern- 
ment of Beng£ write m 1827, “it cannot bo matter of surpiise that instances 
of corruption and abuse should but too freqlfently occur in a body of public 
officers, whose fair emoluments m so disproportioned to the responsibility 
and powers which ay?© vested m them ’’-—Judicial Letter from Bengal, 22nd 
February, 1827.— Commons Eepprt, ISSl— Jud.App, p.78. 
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of 1793, was an unwise departure from the established BOOK IL 
usages of the country ; that its insufficiency and unsuit- chap. xii. 

ableness had been proved by the experience of twenty y 

years, and that the only remedy for the deplorable con- 1814--23. 
dxtion of the J udicial administration was to be found in 
a recurrence to native institutions^ Little regard was 
had to the change which the interval had wrought in the 
circumstances of Indian society, and in contemplating 
the evils of the existing system the good which it had 
accomplished was ovei looked. The records of the past, 
both under ISTative and British rule, furnished ample tes- 
timony, that although justice was tardy and crime was 
still perpetrated, yet that property and person enjoyed a 
greater degree of security than was known when native 
institutions were in their full vigour, excep4»^when they 
were directed and controlled with more than ordinary 
ability and energy by the arbitrary authority of a powerful 
Zemindar, or officer of the S-Jate. It was no doubt true, 

Jihat the native institutions had lioen t^p entirely sot aside 
in the plan which had been devised for distribution 
of justice ; but the altered condition of society rendered 
it also doubtful, whether, in the state in which they 
survived, they could bo reasonably expected to bo as 
available for the objects of the governmont, as they might 
have boon under different circumstances. Entertaining, 
however, sangume expectations of the great henefit to he 
derived from giving fresh vitality to the institutions of 
the country, the Home authorities eaamestly recommended 
to the Indian Governments the immediate adoption of 
measures for that object ; and the fullest possible employ- 
ment of the^head-men of the villages, and of village 
courts, or Panchayats, in the adjudicature of civil suits 
occurring among the inhabitanlis of their* respoStive juris- 
dictions. With these instructions, the Government of 
Bengal declared it to^be impossible to comply. The 
extent of the territory subject t<^ the Presidency, and the 
immense numbof of villages among which it was divided, 
would render it necessary to vest judicial iiowers in an 
infinitude of individuals of questionable character and 
pretensions, over whom it would be impraotioa^ile to exer- 
cise an adequate superintendence. It was also affirmed, 

^ Letter from the Court, November, above. 
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BOOK II. in the districts where the permanent settlement had 
CHAP xn. been formed, the village institutions had been destroyed, 

and that the persons occupying the stations of the ancient 

i«14”-23. head-men, were usually the Gomashtas, or agents of the 
Zemindar, whom it was obviously inexpedient to arm with 
powers, which they would infallibly employ for the benefit 
of their X“>rincipals and the further oppression of the 
Ryots. In the provinces, where the settlement had not 
been concluded, too little was known of the state of the 
prevailing institutions to render it advisable to recognise 
any set of individuals as public functionaries by virtue of 
their connection with the communities of which they were 
members.^ The Bengal government, therefore, until the 
exact nature of that connection should be accurately 
understood^uspended^icompliance with the orders from 
home, and hesitated to intrust the supposed heads of 
villages with public duties, 61* to recognise village Pan- 
chayats in any other capa^&ity than that in which they 
had always beem acknowledged, — local juries of arbitrg^ 
tion, spontaneously formed at the wish and by the consent 
of the htig^K parties. At tho same time, the necessity 
of augmenting native agency was unreservedly admitted 
as well as of simplifying the processes of the Courts, and 
modifying their constitution, and various regulations for 
these puiposes were enacted. 

The limit of value to which the decisions of Sudder- 
Amms were restricted (fifty rupees) was extended, first to 
one hundred and fifty, and subsequently to five hundred ; 
while that of the sums adjudicable by Munsifs was raised 
from fifty, first to sixty-four, and secondly to one bundred 
and fifty. The pay of both was improved^^ and that of the 
Amins was fixed independently of fees ; and the judges 
of the District Courts ^were authorised to add to the 
number of the subordinate grade of native officers as 
circumstances might require.* Additional powers were 
also conferred upon th^ junior European officers, or regis- 

e 

1 netter$ frota. the Judges of the Cotirt of Sudder Adawlat of the 4th De- 
ccinher, 181$^ and 9th March, 1818, with tlie replies of the Frovinclal and 
City Judges from various psrts of thd country, to the Directors of the Court, 
m answer to the injimctionC ef the Court of 1814 —Judicial Papers, Calcutta, 
printed OC the ipfonttatlou thus actumuluted is based the Letter fSrom the 
Beiical Government of the 22nd February /i4827, cited above, 

2 Bengal Begulations KXULof 1814, and H.llL of 1821, and XIlL of 
1824. 
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trars. Suits below or above five thousand rupees, which 
had been restricted seveially to the courts of the district 
and the provincial courts, were allowed to be carried into 
either at the will of the parties ; and the number of judges 
was raised from three to four, in each of the provincial 
courts.^ The collectors of the revenue were also empowered 
to hear and determine summary suits for the rent and 
occupancy of laud,^ — disputes forming a great proportion 
of the business of civil judicature. These enactments 
necessarily alleviated the labouis of the judges but they 
were far from accomplishing the object of their promul- 
gation ; and further arrangements were soon found to be 
indispensable.'* 

Instructions of the purport of those addressed to Bengal, 
had been previously communicate^ to the Gowfernment of 
Madras,® and their execj^ution was insured by the appoint- 
ment of a commission, of which Colonel Munro, who was 

• Bengal Regulations XXIV XXV. 1814 XIX of 3817. 

^2 Bengal Regulation VII ot 1822. - 

® The Regulations of 18 14, as far as* affected the Hunsifs, sremed to Imvo 
diminished the causes brought befoi c them In 1814, the n ti.j^ )er was 125,491 ; 
in ISlfi, but 62,650, tueythen incieased, and in 1820, 08,000 On the 

othei hand, the suits ni'.tituted before the Sudder Amins, steadily increased 
fiom 23,000 in 1834 to 46,000 in 1820 In 1814, Munsifs weie allowed to try 
causes only which had onginared withm a twelvemonth ftom theii mstitutiou. 
In 1817, Regulation XIX extended the puiod to three years The Couit 
attributed the falling off to this limitation, but m the beginning of 1814, 
Stamps m Judicial Pioceedings weie sub’^titiited for fees on the institution of 
suits, and the eimount due to the Munsifs m place of the tee was paid by the 
Zilla Judge, This innovation had probably some effect in reducing the num- 
ber ot suits bi ought before the suboidmate Native Judges. Selections from 
Judicial Records, printed by order of the Oourt of Direetora, vol iv. p 33 
The an ears of Civil Causes rapidly declined In 1813, they amounted to 
142,000; m 1817 to 92,000, showing a diminution in four years of 60,000 suifa. 
The Sudder estimates the average annual decisions at ISO 000 . kem 
the Judges of the Sudder, Marcli 1818 —Judicial Papers, Calcutta, printed. 

* In reply to a letter ftrOm Bengal in 1823, requiring considerable additions 
to ttie European estibllshment, the Couit observes, “ the Regulations passed 
by you in 1821 have our cordial approbation, and we were greatly pleased 
with the valuable memorandum winch was then submitted to iOu by your 
Chief Secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory qf the policy which had influenced 
the framing of those Regulations," But though under the provihi^s thcie 
made, the powers of the Munsif, and Sudder Amms were increaised, and their 
number may be increased indefipitely, wo apprehend, from the large aircar 
of undecided causes, the number and powers of those functionaries are still 
inadequate. We ai e satisfied that to secure afirompt administration of justice 
to the natives of India^in civil cases, native functional le*, luuwt be multijilied 
so as to enable them to take cognizance, in the first instanee o/ </U mits of that 
description^ and, as appears to us, vithoul regard to the amount at stake^ the 
decisions being of course liable to levisffjn under appeal Judicial Letter to 
Bengal, 23rd July, 1824. Selections ftom tlie •Itecords, iv. 29. It is but just 
to the Home Autlionties to give them credit for originating principles scarcely 
yet fully carried into practice. • 

5 Judicial Letter to Madias, 29th of April, 1814.— Selections from the Ee- 
cordsll.236. 
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BOOK IJ. ay lie time on the eve of returning from England to Ma- 
CHAp. xn. dras, was the headd Although the native village func- 
tionaries existed in a much less mutilated state in the 
1814-23* -berritones subject to the Madras Presidency, than in 
those of Bengal ; yet the principal judicial and revenue 
officers at the former were, for the most part, opposed to 
the plan of employing them extensively in the adminis- 
tration of civil justice. As the Patels, or head-men of 
the villages, and the village Panchayats were not to receive 
any remuneration for the performance of the duties to be 
assigned to them, it was anticipated that they would 
either decline the obligation, or fulfil it with reluctance 
and indifference, and that little effective aid would be 
received from their unwilling exertions : connected also 
as they m^sst be with i;he parties concerned in the cases 
before them, it was scarcely to ^be expected that they 
would perform their dutie^s mee from bias or partiality ; 
and as it was part of the plan, that their sentences should 
not be subject \o appeal, there was no security agaix^t 
their comi^jy^jfcing gross injustice. As also they were 
necessarily ignorant of the laws and regulations, their 
judgments could not be governed by any determinate 
principles, and their decisions could not fail to be capri- 
cious and contradictory.* The arguments of the Com- 
missioners, backed by the positive injunctions of the 
Home Authorities, silenced all opposition ; and a scries 
of Regulations was enacted and promulgated in the course 
of 1816, based upon the principles which the orders from 
homo had laid down.^ By the first of those it was pro- 
vided, that the Heads of villages should be Munsifs in 
their respective villages ; and that they should have 
authoritj to hear and determine, without appeal, all suits 
‘ preferred before them fo»>personal property, not exceeding 
in valtie ten Aroot rupees, unless the parties entered into 
a bond to abide by the Patel’s ^decision, when the limit 
might he extended to pne hundred rupees. Registers of 
the suits decided were to be kept by the village accountant j 
and periodical reports of cases adjudicated and pending 
were to be regularly^ trans5nitted to the native judicial 

> Judicial Letter to Madras, 4th of Mayf)l814,— Seloctiom II,2fv7. 

3 Minute of Mr. Fullerton, Ist January, 1816.— Selections ILsas, 

Madras Kegul^tions, IV V. VX. VII. VIII. IX. 1816. 
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officer next in rank, or the District Munsif, The Vill|g0 
Munsifs were authorised, by the next regulation, to assem- 
ble Panchayats, or from five to eleven of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the village community to hear 
and try, with the consent of the parties themselves, suits 
for personal property, to an unlimited amount. Provisions 
were made for regulating the constitution of the Pan- 
chayats and their mode of proceeding. Their decisions 
admitted of no appeal, unless a charge against them of 
partiality and corruption could be substantiated. Reports 
of their proceedings were to be transmitted to the District 
Munsifs, whose appointment formed the subject of another 
regulation. These officers were substituted for the native 
Commissioners formerly employed ; but their number was 
augmented, and powers enlarged. #They were^ifauthorized 
to decide causes for re^l as wall as personal property, to 
the extent of two hundrecf rupees ; and within certain 
limits their decrees were final. They were also empowered 
tg assemble District Panchayats, Vhos^procee dings and 
constitution were analogous to those of tb^^illage Pan- 
chayats. Another measure, having the same object in 
contemplation, was the extension of the powers of Sadder 
Amins, the Law Officers of the District and Provincial 
Courts, to the trial of suits for real and personal property, 
not exceeding the value of three hundred rupees. When 
it is recollected that, by far the largest proportion of the 
causes brought before the courts, are for values of a 
limited amount, it will be seen that the principal share in 
the administration of civil justice was thus transferred to 
native functionaries. Still further to expedite the despatch 
of civil justice, aiterations were made in the laws affecting 
the processes of the Courts, and the course of pleading ; 
and limitations were affixed to#the privilege or appeal.^ 
At a shortly subsequent date, the jurisdiction ^ the 
Sadder Amins aud Districji Munsifs was severally extended 
to suits for the value of seven hui^dred and fifty and five 
hundred rupees,® md the Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession 
of land, which had previously been oji^nissable by the civil 
judge alone.® 

1 Madras Begalations, XIV. XV. 1816. * IMd. IL 1821 

3 Ibid. V. 1822. 
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BOOK H. ^he effects of the various regulations thus promulgated, 
CHAP, xir, very soon operated to lighten the duties of the judges, 

and to facihtate the determination of civil suits. Some 

1814-23. of results were, however, unexpected, and afforded 
an unanswerable proof that the sentiments of the natives 
of India are as liable as those of other nations to vary 
with change of time and circumstances. The benefits so 
■confidently anticipated from the public recognition of th% 
Panchayat were not realised . the supposed boon granted 
to the people was rej'ected : they would make little use of 
an institution interwoven, it had been imagined, insepar- 
ably with their habits and affections. The Panchayais, it 
appeared, had been highly prized, only as long as nothing 
better was to be had. In the absence of all other tribunals 
the people'were constrsvined to establish one for themselves, 
and willingly admitted its^ac^udi^ation of disputes which 
there was no other authority to settle ; while, on the other 
hand, the most respectablo members of the community, 
especially interested in maintaining property and pe^e 
inviolate, an^being subject to no authoritative interfer- 
ence or protection, willingly discharged, without any other 
consideration than the infiuenoe which they derived from 
their discharge of such functions, the duties of arbitrators 
and judges. But a court, the members of which acknow- 
ledged no responsibility, and performed tbeir functions 
only for such a term, or at such times, as suited their 
own convenience; who were guided by no light except 
their own good sense; who, even if uncorrupt, could 
scarcely be impartial ; who had no power to carry their 
own decrees into effect ; and whose sentences were Mable 
to no revision : such a court must have been a very inade- 
quate substitute for any tribunal, the proceedings of 
which T^ere regulated by fixed rules, and which was pre- 
sided' over by a qualified ofScer, removed from personal 
influence, and subject to vigilaq.t supervision. Whatever 
defects might still adl^re to the administration of justice 
through individual judges, native or Ikropean, appointed 
by the Government, their courts continued to be crowded, 
while the Panchay^ts werb deserted, their unpopularify 
being partly ascribafcle to their inherent imperfactioi^ 
and partly to the indifference fir dislike of the persons of 
whom they ^ were ordinarily composed, who, from the 
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moment that the Government attempted to regulate their 
proceedings, found themselves deprived of independerftje, 
and subjected to a gratuitous and irksome responsibility. 
The same causes brought the village Munsifs into disre- 
pute : they were made amenable for partiality or corrup- 
tion to superior authorities: and they reaped neither 
profit nor consideration from their unrequited labour. It 
was not to be expected that, under these circumstances, 
the Patels would become active and zealous magistrates, 
or that they would fail to take every safe occasion of re- 
munerating themselves. They w^ere mostly also ignorant 
and illiterate men, unable to read or write, and little 
qualified by superiority of knowledge or talent, to com- 
mand respect for their decisions. Becourse was conse- 
quently rarely had to their jud^ents ; an(^ the chief 
increase of labour fell upon the^Suo^er Amins and district 
Munsifs, officers appointed by the State for the distribution 
of justice among the people, aitl owing all their infiuence 
and authority to their public and functional character^ 

^he circumscribed extent of the terrftories, subject to 
the Presidency of Bombay, anteriorly to Mahratta 
cessions and conquests, had required the services of a 
comparatively limited establishment which was modelled 
upon those of the other Presidencies, with the exce|>tion 
that the court of final appeal continued, until 1820, to con- 

I III 1817, the year following the enactment of the New Regulations, the 
number of civil suits tleoicled rose from 46,900 to 71,051, of which 66 j 3{)2 were 
adjudicated by Native Courts; of tliis great number no more than 112 were 
decided by district X-»anchayats, and 250 by village Fanchayats. In 18 18, the 
number of cases decided by these courtei were re^eetively but 75 and 197, 
and in 1819, 33 and 99. On the 1st January, 1820, the suits on the files of the 
Native Courts were 21,058, of which no more than 35 were Wfore the distmefc 
Fanchayats, and only ^ before those of the villages. The village Head-, men 
as Kiinfllfe, had cogniltoce of but 299, and the rest, exceeding 20,000, were 
all b6fei» the district Munstfe “ who to all intents and purposes were servants 
of the Government, stipendiary Native Judges, a new descriptlon«of person, 
unknown under the Native Government, not^iio native gentry of the country, 
nor having by tiieir appointment any connection with the gratuitou^a^im 
formerly required by ancient municipal arrangements.”— Minute of Mr Ful- 
lerton, 7th June, 1820 —Selections#^. 46. See also Report of Sudder Adawlat, 
21st September, 1818 Selections, li. 610 The maimer m winch the work 
was done by the Munsifs was satisfactory. Frifn 1816 to 1820, then* decisions 
amounted to 183,530, the*lappeals from them to 3,057. or about per cent.— 
Ibia.iv. 67 The Commissioners were obliged to admit the partial failure of 
this part of their scheme, “ several caq^s have contributed to retard the 
progress of the system under the village Munsifj , the forms and lengtli of 
the Regulation, the pains and penalties, and prosSbutions wliich it announces, 
their fears of the European Courts, and their consequent reluetance to engage 
in anything likely in tlie most remote degree to bring them before those 
tribunals.”— Report of Commissioners, October, 1818. Ibid. 11. 629. 
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BOOKH. sist of the Governor and members of conncil. The 
CHAP. xii. esSablishmeuts were for some time found competent to 

their duty ; but the growth of population and property 

1814-'23. multiplied litigation, and in 1815 complaints of delay 
began to be heard. To provide for the augmented de- 
mand, various arrangements were adopted, extending the 
powers of the subordinate European judicial functionaries, 
and adding to their number ; and a supreme court for the 
final adjudication of both civil and criminal cases, or a 
Sudder and Foujdari Adawlat was constituted in place of 
the hitherto objectionable assignment of judicial functions 
to the executive and legislative Government.^ The opera- 
tion of the Regulations was extended to the first cessions 
from the Gaekwar and the Peshwa, and to those districts 
conquered.^rom the li^tter, which were contiguous to the 
Bombay territory ; but, ag^ has b^en noticed, the greater 
portion of the conquered^ country was placed under the 
management of Commissioners, and under them of Col- 
lectors, who we;pe charged with the administration 
civil and crimnal justice, and the superintendence of the 
police, as wSi as with the realization of the revenue. The 
principle which guided their proceedings was the 
preservation of the native institutions, as far as 
was compatible with the ends of good government, 
and the paucity of European functionaries, together with 
the extent of their several jurisdictions, rendered them 
dependent upon native assistance. The means of obtain- 
ing it wore more ample and perfect in the Mahratta 
territories than elsewhere, as the original institutions had 
not yet been interfered with, and were the only channels 
through which justice had hitherto hem dispensed, and 
public tranquillity maintained. They were subjected to 
the supOrinteifdence and. control of the superior European 
authwity, but the Patel and the Panchayat continued to 
be for some time the chief instruments in the adjudication 
of civil suits.® 

r 

» Bombay Regulations, V 1815 V. VI and VII. 1820, and 1. 1821. 

* Mr. Elphinstone'a Report on the Mahratta territories, 25tli Oetoher, 1819, 
—Selections fiom the Records, iv. 193.- See also the Reports of his successor. 
Mr Chaplin, 5th Noiremhef?*f 1821, and 20th August, 1822,— -IbiA i68. In 
the latter \m remarl<s, “ It will be seen from my last report, that in civil causes 
the Panchayat is still held to be the mauf msti unient for dispensing justice 
490 Tet several of the officers under him speak doubtfully of its operations’. 
Captain Briggs. collector of Kandesh, observes, that although upon the 
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The state of criminal justice and of the police hadb#en BOOK 11. 
pronounced by the investigations of the Parliamentary oiiap. \n. 

Committee of 1812 to be as unsatisfactory as that of the 

civil branch, and still more imperatively to demand re- 181-1-23. 
form. Instructions to that effect were accordingly 
addressed at the same time, to the Indian Governments, 
promulgated by the same authority which had especially 
biassed the opinions of the Board of Control, and founded 
upon the experience of Colonel Munro. The ruling princi- 
ple of the proposed reform was an entire departure from 
that which had influenced Lord Cornwallis in his reforma- 
tion of the existing system, and re-united what he had so 
carefully kept apart, the powers of the magistrate with 
those of the Collector, and the charge of the police with 
the collection of the revenue. Arming, that fhe duties of 
the Criminal Judge prevented* the same officer from duly 
attending to civil justice , th^ those of a judge were in- 
compatible with the more active functions of a magistrate ; 
ftiat the establishment of Darogas an4 Thanas, while it 
was unfamiliar and obnoxious to the nati^«!% was ineffec- 
tive; and that the Collector in person, or through his 
revenue officers, was brought more than any other func- 
tionary into approximation with the people, the Horne 
Authorities directed that the Thanadari system should bo 
abolished; that the Collector should be vested with 
magisterial as well as fiscal powers, and the same should 
be exercised under him by revenue officers, or Tehsildars, 
and the heads of villages: that where the ^emindari 
settlements prevailed, the &mindars should be restored 
to a portion of their former authority over the police ; 
and that measufes should be adopted for the re-organiza- 
tion of the village watch on a footing of efficienqy. 

The same objections which Ifttd been urged in Bengal 
to the employment of the heads of villages in the* duties 
of civil justice, were ipepeated at that Presidency, in 
respect to their forming part of the now police system — 
namely, the disa;^pearance of heads of villages, properly 
so considered, and their rep]acement by the servants of 


whole popular, the parties would irefer the deeislon of a European ; that the 
members dislike the duty, that their proeeedlngs are very »low» that they are 
not fiee from corruption, aud that the whole system requires revision, Selec- 
tions iv. 240,829. 
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BOOK II. t£e Zemindar, who would be likely to abuse such, powers 
ciiAP. xn in his favour to the injury of the people. It was admitted 

that no system of police could be effective without the 

1814 -23 support and co-operation of the Zemindars j yet it was 
considered unadvisable to entrust them with an authority, 
the notorious misemployment of which had originally 
occasioned their being deprived of it ; and it was evidently 
impracticable to combine the interference of the Zemin- 
dars in the police, with the existing arrangements of 
Thanas and Darogas. The association of magisterial and 
revenue functions was also strongly objected to, not only 
upon the principles already laid down, but upon the 
ground that the Collectors were already fully occupied, 
and wouldc^ot be abje to undertake the labours of the 
magistracy without neglepting their peculiar duties. It 
was also urged, that although the"" Collectors might not be 
guilty of any abuse of their magisterial powers, yet it 
might be reasonably doubted whether the Tehsildars, ^d 
other native officers acting under them, would not pervert 
the authority vested in them for public purposes, to the 
means of promoting a private end, or at least to the faci- 
litating of the collection of rents and revenues by other 
modes of coercion than those sanctioned by the Regula- 
tions. It was further asserted, that the proposed innova- 
tions were unnecessary, as the existing Thanadan system 
under the established magistrates was as effectual as any 
that had been devised, filling little short of the best 
organized systems in Eurojie, in regard to the detection 
of crime and the apprehension of criminals, when under 
the direction of an able and active magistrate. Its im- 
perfection as a preventive police was not so much impu- 
table to any inherent de/ect, as to the absence of public 
spirit in the influential members of native society, who 
generally, although not universally, resenting the diminu- 
tion of an authority of which feey Iiad shown themselves 
to be unworthy depositaries, were backward in fulfilling 
the obligations of their station, and rather afforded pro- 
tection to crime, than aided in its prevention or pumsh- 
ment. ^s long as' This was the case, it was unfair to 
expect the full development offthe efficiency of the police. 
The village watch, on the other hand, was an essential 
part of the existing systetn j and although its organiza- 
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tion raight have been occasionally impaired, yet it was 
not only susceptible of revival, but had been the main 
engine of the success which had attended that system in 
putting down great crimes, and preserving the general 
peace and security of the country. Yery much had been 
already accomplished ; and all that remained to be done 
was, to induce individuals of wealth and influence in 
society to give that assistance which they were in a posi- 
tion to render, not only by imposing penalties for their 
neglect, but by recompensing their exertions with merited 
notice and distinction,^ 

Although dissenting from the detailed injunctions of 
the Home Authorities, the Government of Bengal recog- 
nized the necessity of making additional provisions for 
the more prompt and effective fwigiinistratio]^ of criminal 
justice, and of the »f the police. During the 

period of which we treat, r^eated regulations for these 
obj.eots were promulgated. C?rimes of inferior magnitude, 
ipf which the cognizance had been restricted to the Courts 
of Circuit, were subjected to the decisioi:^pf the City and 
Zilla Judges, or, at their discretion, to the^^udgment and 
sentence of their native law officers and Sudder Amins 
--^and in like manner the Circuit Courts were permitted 
to hear and determine cases which had heretofore been 
reserved for the Sudder Adawlat. These limitations of 
jurisdiction, however indicative of a jealous care for the 
protection of person, had occasioned a degree of uncer- 
tainty and delay whoEy destructiv© of the beneflt which 
results from the prompt infliction of punishment, and 
often subjected those who were accused and not convicted 
of crime^ to indefinite and unjust imprisonment. Beoords 
of the period during which prisoners had been detained, 
were, therefore, to be regularly furnislled at* every jail 
delivery, and the Circuit Judge was authorised tc^ require 
immediate decision uppn every case of protracted deten- 

' Ttie same documstits as those which re^rd the state of Civil Jadioatare, 
are the authorities for the measures enjoined and adopted, or ohj acted to in 
Bengal, m regard to criminal justice and police; viz , the Letter of the Court 
to Bengal, of &th Novemher, 1814.— Farliamentary Papers, printed -July, 1819, 
p. 33, Letter from the Judges of the Sudder «i?dawlat, 9th March, 1818, Ju- 
dicial Papers, Calcutta, printed —Judicial Minute of Lord eMofra, Oetotoer, 
1815, Pari Papers, July, 1819,* p. 139. Jtidioial Letter from Bengal, a2nd 
February, 1827, Commons^ lioport, 1882, App. Judicial. 

s Bengal Eegulatlons, XVII. of 1817, XII. of 1818, an^IIL of 1821. 
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BOOK II tion. The same functionaries were empowered, without 
cHAP.xn. reference to the Nizamat, or Supreme Criminal Court, to 

admit to bail offences not usually bailable, when the 

1814-23. accused had been long in confinement, and where compe- 
tent security was tendered.^ The enactments for the 
police were consolidated into one comprehensive Eegula- 
tion,2 which had especially in view the objects of giving 
energy and activity to the officers of the police, while 
guarding against any abuse of their powers. They were 
prohibited from inflicting fine or punishment of any kind, 
from extorting confession by any mode of torture, and 
from detaining any person apprehended above forty-eight 
hours without forwarding him to the magistrate, with a 
full report of the charge against him. The village watch- 
men of every class wei^e declared to be subject to the 
authority of the Thanadar ; rand Zejmndars, their agents, 
heads of villages, and all persons entrusted with authority, 
judicial or revenue, were *Vequired to give immediate 
information of heinous '"^offences, and of all loss of lifejv 
whether fronojcoident or violence, within their know- 
ledge, under j^alty of fine and imprisonment. Although, 
as a general principle, the union of the magistracy with 
the collection of the revenues was resisted, yet it was 
allowed in special localities; and the Governor-General 
was empowered to employ a Collector as magistrate where 
he might think it advisable ^ The power which had been 
entrusted to the Collector of deciding summary suits for 
rent, and disputes regarding occupancy, was expected to 
relieve the Criminal Judge of a very laborious part of his 
duties, by the prevention of affrays arising out of con- 
tested boundaries, which were always of» a sanguinary 
description, usually attended with loss of life, and which, 
from the "^reat fiiimber of persons concerned, demanded 
tedious# and laborious investigation.'* These enactments 

1 Bengal Regulations. VI. and VIII of ISlf. 2 It>id. X X. of 1817. 

3 The Colleetors in Ramgerh tlio Jangal Mahals, and the Snb-collectors 
at Khurda, Balasore, and Pilibliit, and other officers Momdabad, Erawa. 
Aligerh and Meerut, and in Bundelkhand, had been already made Joint mao*i? 
trates The Commissioners at Delhi, Ajmir, m the Sagar and Nagpur terri- 
tories, in Cuttack, Ramgerh and Rungpur, united Revenue and Judieial 
powers -Letter from Bengal? Jf^ebruaiy, 1827 Commons’ Report — JudieM 
Appendix, p. 1<P9. The discretional power of appointing Collectors to act as 
magistrates was provided by Regulation Vnf»1822, ch. xx. 

The Superintendent ot Police in the Western piovinees, reported that In 
last six months of 18! 1, many affrays had taken place in the Benares district, in 
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afforded some additional facility and precision in ilie BOOK II 
attainment of the ends proposed; but they involved no chap xti. 

material departure from the system in force, and adhered, 

with but partial exceptions, to the principle of distinction 1 ^ 14 - 23 . 
between the judicial and revenue departments. 

The orders addressed from England to the Government 
of Fort St. George, were of a more peremptory tenor.* It 
was declared, that any plan of criminal Judicature and 
Police, not based upon the ancient village system, was 
radically defective, and inadequate to the accomplishment 
of its intended purposes ; and that experience had shown, 
that the feeble operation of a few Darogas and Peons, 
spread through a wide extent of country, and having no 
hold upon the respect or attachment of the people, was 
wholly insufficient for the preservation of socilll order and 
tranquillity. The imn^diaje ^abolition of the Thanadari 
system was therefore enjoinei^ ; and it was directed, that 
the whole of the magisterial functi<^ns should be entrusted 
t# the Collector, as well as the superintendence of the 
Police, his duties to be discharged through ;yie agency of 
his subordinate European and native Collectors, the heads 
of villages, and the village watch. The circumstances of 
the Madras Presidency, and the greater completeness with 
which the village institutions in many parts of the country 
had survived political revolutions, were favourable to the 
introduction of the proposed arrangements; and it was 
further facilitated by the general impression that the 
Thanadari system was unsuited to the condition of the 
people, and was unable to check the progress of crime.** 


■vhiclbi fi,700 persons #(^re concerned, of whom thirty were Jolled on the spot, 
and sixty-nine wounded, At Zemania, opposite to Ghnzipur, an affray took 
place notwithstanding the presence and prohibition of Pohae, and the 
Zemindar, whose crop it was tlie object of osie party to seme, was murdered, 
altiiough he had taken refuge with the Police officers. The strongir party 
always -found an advantage from lus success, as owing to the delays of the 
Courts he was sure of remaining m possession for a prolonged period.— Letter 
to Bengal. Farl Papers, July, 1819, p. JT 

1 The Letter above referred to, iJOth April, iai4.— Selections, ii. 250. 

® ** The inexpediency ♦f the system of Police under Xiarogas and Thanadars 
at Madras, appealed manifest at a very early period. A Committee was ap- 
pointed in 1805, to consider a general system of I’olice, and tlieir report con- 
tained an express recommendation to cotltiime the ancient system under the 
head inhabitants, and to place the superintendcsicc of the Police under tlie 
Collectors The same sentiments in regard to the viUago establisllments have 
been expressed by the Second C^mittco The decision of the Supreme 
Government against the transfer of the Police to the Collector, precluded the 
discussion of that measure by the Second_Commlitee. Thejitipendiary Police 
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BOdK It, T% leading antliorities, tKerefore, acquiesced in the gene- 
OHA?. XII, ral expediency of entrusting the duties of the Police to 

the officers of the revenue, the Collector, the Tehsildars, 

1814-23. under them, the heads of villages, and the village 
watchmen. Objections were stated to the combination of 
Magistrate and Collector,' but they were held to be in- 
valid by the Special Commission ; and the Government 
acting in conformity to their opinions, it was resolved 
that the Collector should be charged with all the duties of 
the magistrate, except the visitation of the jails and per* 
sonal attendance at the circuits. Accordingly, regulations 
were enacted, constituting the Collectors of the several 
Zillas, magistrates also of their respective Zillas, and their 
assistants, assistants to the Magistrates, in which capacity 
they were dhipowered to %,pprehend persons charged with 
offences against person and*prpperty; to commit them for 
trial, when satisfied that Jihere were grounds for their 
committal ; and, in the^case of minor offences, to hear and 
pronounce sentemee, comprehending corporal imnishmenii;, 
imprisonment^^and fine, within prescribed limits. The 

a es of the Zilla were appointed criminal judges for the 
of the cases sent to them by the Magistrates, under 
certain limitations, beyond which they were referable to 
the Court of Circuit, at the usual periodical sessions. The 
appointment of Daroga was abolished, and the functions 
were transferred to the head-men of the villages, assisted 
by the Karnams, or village accountants, and the Taliaris, 
or other class of village watchmen, by Tehsildars, or native 
collectors, by Zemindars, Amins, and Kotwals. Their 
duties were principally the prevention of crime by season- 
able interposition, or prompt information to superior 
authority, the apprehension of criminals, and their trans- 
mission to the proper officer withm twenty-four hours of 
their Arrest; and the adjudication of petty disputes and 
thefts, with power to impose a trivial fine, and to award a 
brief detention in the^village oholtri, or the stocks. The 
village guards were declared to be hereditary, and en- 
titled to an assignment figpm the Government of land, 

Peons liave^indeed, shown tliemsolves incapable of actinia hut by the aid df 
the village police, and they have inoreoven proved a great annoyance to the 
inhatntants.”— Mr Fullerton’s Minute, 1st January, 1816 —Selections II, S06* 

I Eeport of Board of Revenue, Madras, 18th Uecemher, 1816.— SdecUonii, 
403.— Mr. Fullerfmi’s Minute. Ibid#569. 
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grain, or money, as might be convenient. In defaidit of 
heirs, they were appointed by the Collector. Tchsildars 
were, exofpoio^ heads of Police in their respective districts, 
and, in addition to the subsidiary duties of investigation 
and committal, were authorised to hear and determine, 
and inflict punishment according to definite limitations. 
The Magistrate was permitted to appoint, at his discre- 
tion, any Zemindar who should be desirous of the ofiflce, 
head of the Police within his own Zemindari ; Amins of 
Police were also nominated for towns Abuse of authority 
by any of these persons, was punishable by fine and im- 
prisonments The powers of the subordinate function- 
aries ^ wore subsequently extended, and various regula- 
tions were passed to facilitate^ and expedite the decisions 
of the criminal courts.* As (5olonel MuSro, the main 
author of these inn<^ati»ns* was appointed Governor of 
Madras in 1820, he was enibled to superintend the full 
development of a system virtually abrogating that which 
had, a few years earlier, been pressec^ upon the Govern- 
ment of Fort St. George by the Govcrnnfsnt of Bengal, as 
affording the only solid basis on which the advance Qi th^ 
people in happiness and prosperity, the permanent preser- 
vation of private security and public tranquillity, could be 
established.^ 

The arrangements adopted at Madras for the union of 
the supenntendonce of Police and the functions of the 
Magistrate, with the duties of the CoUector, were implicit- 
ly followed at Bombay, being recCmmended by the similar 
vitality of the native institutions. In the recently ceded 
and conquered territories especially they were in full tigour, 

1 Madras Regulations, TX. X XI. Xtl, of 18ir>. ^ a Ibid. IV., 1821. 

a Regulations, III 1817, and I. II. Vl.of 1822. * 

< In a Letter fiom the Government or Bengal to the Government of Fort 
St, George, during the admmihtration of the Marquis Wellesley, fed bearing 
Ms signature, it is asserted, that “ the system in ioice under the native govein- 
ments, however well coudftctSrl, must necessarily produce oppiessiou and 
abuse, as it provides no restraint upon the exercise of power sufhcient to 
ensure the uniform, ^partial, and geueial dpeiationof the laws, and to inspire 
the people with a sense of confidence and security In the ouhnary conduct of 
private transactions, and in the undisturbed exercise of pi Ivatc rights , ” and 
Ms Lordship reprimands the Govorwment for their laid hiess in giving effect 
to the new system of instituting regular Courts adequate to secure the prompt 
and impartial administration of the established laws, the nevenu© ofdcers, 
being disqualified by their rovewue duties for the discharge of Judicial func- 
tions Tile whole letter Is a summary of the principles of HRI, which, at 
Madias at least, had in little more than twenty years become obsolete, and 
■were regarded as mistaken and mis«I'<evous. S^electioi#iv. 924, 
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BOOK IL aiKyhe agents of the police, and officers of cx'iminal Jus- 
chap. xii. tice were the same as those to whom the collection of 

the revenue had been intrusted ^ The principle was care- 

1814-23. preserved, but the practice was modified by provisions 
calculated to limit the powers and control the proceedings 
of the native officers ; and by the ample discretion neces- 
sarily vested m the European Collectors of the districts 
into which the new territory was distributed. Offences of 
a heinous nature were reserved for the decision of the 
Collectors ; and in cases of capital punishment for the 
confirmation of the Commissioner. 

The views entertained by the authorities, emanating 
chiefly from the Board of Control, adverse to the principle 
of the permanent settlement of the revenue, have been 
already adverted to.^ Tiie^'soundness of the principle was 
not professedly contravened,® but thi=^ seasonableness of the 
practice was denied until a patient and laborious scrutiny 
of individual rights, a cp.reful investigation of local pecu- 
harities, and a mmute and detailed survey of the extentf 
cultivation, an<^ Iiroductiveness of the territory should 
^ have been instituted. An annual settlement with the 
actual cultivators on the Ryotwari system, was also con- 
sidered to be more consistent with individual rights, as 
well as more profitable to the public revenue ; and the 
introduction of such an arrangement was strenuously en- 
joined upon the Government of Bengal, in all cases where 
it might be practicable ^ 

The local Governments of Bengal and Madras, on the 
other hand, as tenaciously adhered to the principle of per- 
manency, and maintaiaed that the interests of the Go- 
vernment and the expectations of the peoj^e, justified by 
previous ]gromis<^s and regulations, required that a settle- 
ment in perpetuity shoiildr'bo made, either immediately or 
after a Ibnef interval They were, however, positively pro- 
hibited from carrying the measure into eftect, without the 
previous sanction of the. Court ; and in obedience to these 
orders the arrangement was indefinitely deferred. 

In Bengal, the existing settlement of the lower provinces 

1 Bomtiay Regulations I. tl.hf 1818. 

2Vol.Vn.p 452 r 

8 Revenue Letters from the Court of Directors, 1st Fehraai 7 , 1811, 
Selections i u 15th January, 1812. Ihld 1. 61. 29th January, 1813. Ihid, 
P 75. 
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precluded the consideration of the question of perpe^ity, 
and the measures of the Government were restricted to 
the enactment of regulations intended to correct previous 
errors, or to provide for circumstances which had arisen 
out of the altered conditions of the agricultural interests. 
In order to preserve a record of the changes constantly 
taking place in the distribution of the soil, the office of 
Kanungo in each Pergana, or district, was revived, whose 
duty it was to keep registers of all transfers of landed 
property, of the alteration of boundaries, of the prices of 
produce and rates of rent, and of a variety of subjects 
regarding the statistics of the cultivation and occupancy 
of the country ; furnishing the particulars periodically to 
the Collector. To enable the Kanungo to collect and com- 
pile this information, the injui!btii>n which oi^ginally made 
it incumbent on the ^emindars to keep up the Pat wans, 
or village accountants, who 'jere to supply the Kanungo 
with half-yearly details was reiterated. These latter offi- 
cers had been maintained in various dggrees of efficiency 
for the service of the Zemindar ; ^ but tie Kanungo had 
been abolished in the lower provinces, shortly after the 
conclusion of the perpetual settlement ; and in Bengal, his 
services were missed as soon as inquiry was directed to 
those particulars, on which alone equitable assessments 
could be formed.'-® The institution had survived in the 
western provinces, and was there found of service, but it 
was not in the power of a mere enactment to reorganiiae a 
maclunery elsewhere, which had been suffisred to fall into 
utter decay, and the renovation of which demanded 
opportunity, and diligent supervision. 

Regulations were likewise promulgated for the hrying 
of revenue frotn lands which were held rent-free, and 
which had not been so specified at the formation of the 


» Begulations 11 1816, 11. XUL 1817, and I. 1818, and XXL 1817, Zemin- 
dars had been ordered to maintain Patwaris m every village by Reg. VIIL 
1793, oh. Ixn • 

3 The office of Kanango, which was universal under the Mogul Govern- 
ment, was abolished in 1802 by Lord Cornwallis, under a belief that all the 

K titulars regarding the relative claims of Government and of individuals, 
been recorded, and that the righif of landholders and cultivators of the 
soil, whether founded on ancient custom, dr on regulations whicli had 
originated with the British Government, had been reduced to writing, a belief 
which was wholly erroneous, Hem. by Mr. Secretary Mackenzie, Revenue 
Selections, iii. p 41. See Correspondence on the appointment of iCanungofi— 
the same volume, 1. 52, 
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BOOK IL permtual settlement, or included in the recognised limits 
CHAP. xiL Qf extant Zemindaris ; also for the assessment of 
waste lands, not comprised within the same limits, and 
^ since brought under cultivation . a special regulation* 

gave validity to a new species of tenure which had grown 
up under the prevailing system, derived from leases in 
perpetuity, granted by Zemindars, of portions of their 
estates, and of sub-leases again granted by the tenants,^ 
defining also the nature of the property, and the mode of 
recovermg arrears of rent. Enactments were likewise 
passed for the better regulation of sales of land for arrears 
of revenue, the objects of which were to render them more 
deliberate and public ; to secure the validity of the trans- 
fer, and define the nature and extent of the rights trans- 
ferred ; to protect all p^ti^^s concerned from the conse- 
quences of eiror, irregularity, or fraud in the proceedings, 
and to enable the Board of Beybnue"^ to cancel a sale when 
it might seem to be a measufe of excessive seventy. This 
regulation, which applied to the Ceded and Conquered 
provinces, as well as to Bengal, contained one important^ 
clause which altered materially the relative positions of 
'"the gs^rtual cultivator and the Zemindar. Unto this date, 
all under-tenures werp annihilated by the sale of the Ze- 
mindari, and the purchaser was empowered to make what 
new engagements he pleased, and to dispossess any class 
of occupants. It was now enacted, that tenants holding 
the land in hereditary and transferable property, or culti- 
vators having a hereditary and prescriptive right of occu- 
pancy, should not be dispossessed as long as they paid the 
rents previously settled, and that those rents should not 
be augmented, except under specified cirompstances. This 
was a most essential advance in the protection of the 
rights of the peaesantry, wl^ch, by the permanent settle- 
ment, had been left in Bengal entirely at the mercy of the 
Zeipindar.® 

The principal Revenue measures of the Government of 
Bengal, however, regarded the more recen^^ly acquired ter« 

» Eegulations XXIIL 1817,11. 1819, 

* Eegulation VIH. of 1819. Thetens^ts m tho first degree wm toiown 
as Patnidars, leaselioldera j lr,;fche second, Durpatni-dars, sub loa^wholdersj 
in the third, Seh patai-darsi, or third leaseholders, the leases were at a 
rent m pei petuity r 

3 Eegulations XVIII. 1814, and XL 1822, See also Eevenue Letters firom 
Bengal, 20th of July^l828. Com. Kep., 1832. Eevenuc App. p. 194. 
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ritories, and as no final assessment of the revenue of the 
Western provinces had yet been effected ; the question 
that called for deternunation was the principle to be 
adopted in respect to those provinces. Permanency had 
been positively prohibited by the Court, and the practice 
of temporary assessments, which had hitherto prevailed, 
was therefore still to be pursued ; but it remained to be 
considered, with whom the settlements were to be made, 
and upon what conditions. 

The settlement of the Western provinces early engaged 
the attention of the Earl of Moira. Although disposed to 
acknowledge the desirableness of a permanent limitation 
of the Government demands, the new Governor-General 
had brought with him different notions from those which 
had hitherto predominated in*bhi Supreme^ouncil, and 
early expressed his qonviction, that the measure must 
necessarily be preceded by the most thorough investiga- 
tion; and on his journey to Sie upper provinces in 1814, 
Jie called upon the several Collectors J>o meet him, and 
bring with them full reports on the state jgf their respect- 
ive districts. The information then received, although 
presenting a progressive improvement in the rev^ue, 
exhibited a marked inequality in the rate of assessment,^ 
and led to the conclusion, that those who were most 
heavily assessed, could bear the burthen only because they 
were in possession of lands which had been withhold from 
all assessment whatever : it followed, therefore, that the 
statements upon which the oaJoulations were founded 
were erroneous ; ^that no deperidenoa could be placed on 
the returns of iiie native revenue ofiGioers ; and that the 
only safe criterion by which the Government claim could 
he accurately adjusted, was the actual measurement and 
survey of the ground, and a ca^isful estimate of Its average 
produce^ The settlement of the revenue with th# actual 
cultivators on the Byoijvari system, was declared to he 

1 The total land revenue of the Ceded an* Conquered provinces amounted 
to more than two eror« and eighty lakhs (2,800,000/ ) which was collected at 
a charge of about 6 per cent,, and with a balance of about 3 per cent., tlie 
Whole levied upon 8,67, 40, SOS, recorded Bigas of cultivated land. In Shah- 
jlehanpur and Bareally, the rate per Biga was seven and eight anas ; In 
Moradabad, one rupee, twelve anas ; between three and four times the rate of 
the preceding, although like them situated in the same provindb, liohilkhand, 
and distinguished by no material mffei once in the fertility of the soil Bevenue 
Minute of the Governor-Oenoral, 21st Sept , 1816. Commons Beport, 1832. 
Bevenue App. p. 91. 
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BOOK II. inapplicable to Tipper India, as involving a minuteness of 
CHAP. XII. inspection which was impracticable with the present 

European establishment, and which would necessitate the 

18 14-23. employment of an infinite number of native agents who, 
from the impossibility of an eflS.cient control, would be 
likely to inflict unbounded extortion and oppression. It 
became necessary, therefore, to form engagements with 
middle-men of some class or other ; and the Board of 
Commissioners appointed to the Upper Provinces sought 
to introduce the system of village settlements , contract- 
ing engagements with one or more of the members of the 
actual cultivating body, as the representative of each 
village community for the whole of the Government de- 
mand, and leaving the adjustment of the share of each 
individual crritivator tOfbe^ettled among themselves, with 
an appeal to the arbitrationof the pivil courts. The prin- 
ciple of this arrangement generally was conformable to 
the existing institutions, and was satisfactory to the 
people. ^ ^ 

Before, howe'^g^r, the settlement of the ceded and con- 
quered provinces upon fhe principle proposed could be 
^ attdffipted, it became necessary to remedy the abuses 
which had followed upon the settlements previously made, 
by which a vast number of the cultivators and proprietors 
of the soil had been violently or fraudulently deprived of 
their hereditary possessions. During the first seven or 
eight years after the acquisition of the new territories, 
the native officers of Government, their relations, connec- 
tions, and dependants, taking advantage of the novelty of 
the British rule, of the weakness and ignorance of the 
people, and, in some cases, of the culpable cupinoness and 
misconduct of the European functionaries, contrived to 
acquire vel'y extensive estates by the injury and ruin of 
the legal possessors. This wrong was perpetrated chiefly 
through collusive and fraudule;nt sales for arrears of 
revenue, either where no^arrears were due, ^ or whore they 

’ “ I have known a case wherein the defendant has not only hail his estate 
sold for alleged arrears of revenue, but been prosecuted separately for further 
balance, and when by his own acts, 'Icknowledlgnients, and pleadingj*, he 
must have been cast; yet whSv all his own and his pleader^s ingenuity has 
failed, it has been found that the fhll revenue and more was collected, and the 
estate purchased by a portion of that which fiad been withheld,"- Letter from 
Mr. Fortescue, Judge and Magistrate of Allahabad. Com* Bep. 18^2, Bienne 
App. p 229. 
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were purposely incurred by individuals who had been ad- 
mitted to contract for the public revenue without having 
any claim or title to the lands, and who created a title 
either for themselves, or the Government officers in league 
with them, by the fact of a public sale. Private sales 
were also efiected by the same pretended proprietors of 
estates, in which they had no fixed property, in favour of 
the officers of Government, their relations, or dependants . 
The persons thus injured — ^the village Zemindars— were 
for the most part ignorant and poor, and unacquainted 
with the forms of the British Courts or the principles of 
the Begulations, while those who defrauded them of their 
patrimony were generally men of wealth and rank, familiar 
with the British system, and enjoying considerable influ- 
ence with the European functioftanies.’^ Bedwss through 
the instrumentality o^ the jmlicial establishments was 
scarcely possible, and genoriu discontent, often manifesting 
itself m affrays and bloodshed, pervaded the population of 
i^ie Western provinces.'** 

Satisfied of the correctness of these ^atements, the 
Government resolved to adopt measures for securing re- 
dress to those whose rights had been invaded, by m®iB 
more immediately aoceHsibie than the ordinary course of 
justice ; and a Begulation wm enacted appointing a 
Mofussil, or Provincial Commission, for the following 
purposes Investigation of disputed claims on account 
of public or private transfers of land prior to 1810, within 
such limits as the Government shoild direct ; anntdlittg 
sales effected by fraudulent influence, or by mal-admMs^ 
tration, and restoring the estates to their rightful owners j 
upholding all g^uine and valid sales, and making adequate 
compensation in the ease of those cancelled, where the 
purchasers were not implicated 4n, or privy to,*any dis- 

1 In the AUatabad district, the prindpal pnrehasors were the^Eaja of 
Benares, a wealthy 'banker fmtiL tlie same place, and a former Arail, or 
Government manager, of Kota? mwo three, in the first few years after the 
cession, acquired hy cldcanerytand conusioi, eatatea yielding an annual 
revenue of 6,87,000 mfem (or 6S*700A), hetag one-fifth of the revenue of 
the whole district.— Memorandum hy Mr, Secretmy Mackenzie. Ibid, nx 
So Mr. Fortescue also writes. “ Immedhttely after the cession in 1801, two 
very distinguished characters made »lr aippe^anc® from the contigooua 
province of Benares, in tWa distri 0 fe.”--Oomm. 1832. Bevenne App. 

p, 228. * • 

a Prearahle to Begulation L ISfl, wWeh ©nteri Mly Into the nature of 
the frauds committed.— See also Minute of Mr, J, Stuart. Ibid. Bevenu© 
App. 224. 
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BOOK II. honesty 04 * deception. In communication with the 
CHAP XII. Momssil Commission, a Sudder Commission was estab- 

lished at Calcutta, to receive the reports of the Provincial 

1814-23 Commissioners, to confirm or annul their decisions, and 
to receive appeals from their judgments.^ The appoint- 
ment of the Special Mofussil Commission was vehemently 
opposed by the Judges of the Sudder, on the ground of its 
supercession of the regular Courts, which were open to 
all injured parties, and of its liability to add a new set of 
wrongs to those complained of, by dispossessing many 
persons of rights originally acquired by fair and honest 
purchase, and undisturbed through a prolonged interval 
The resolution of the Government was, however, persisted 
in, and the two Commissions continued to prosecute their 
investigatioi^ through arnmnber of years, in which a great 
amount of hardship and ^injury ^was redressed, and a 
favourable impression was made upon the minds of the 
people; — a considerable mass of information was also 
accumulated, reg^ding'the tenures by which the lands i|^ 
the Upper Pro;??:inces were held, an earher acquaintance 
with which would have prevented the occurrence of that 
mi^hief which it was the work of many years entirely to 
repair.^ 

As the temporary arrangements made with the occu- 
pants of the land m the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
were to expire in 1822, it became necessary to reconsider 
the question of a final assessment, and its being settled 
for perpetuity was again brought under discussion, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Home Authorities. A 
permanent settlement was strongly recommended by the 
Board of Commissioners, not only upon the advantages of 
the measure in a fiscal point of view, but because they 
oonsiderM tha^ the faith of the Government had been 
distin«tly pledged to its adoption, and that tho mass of 
the population had long and anxiously elpeoted it: it 
could no longer, therefore, in their opinion, be withheld 
without the greatest iiyury to the interests of the British 

J Regulations 1. 1821, and X 1823, ifV. 1826. 

2 Notes on tlie l^roceedmgs of the Government of Bengal respecting the 
enactment m Regulation I. 1821, bringing dotvn the proceedings to 1826; 
and Revenue Letter to Bengal, January, I8l9 —Comm . Report, 1 832. lievenhe 
App. p. 269 The Mofussil Commission wm abolished upon the appointment Of 
Commissioners of^evenue and Circi|it, to whom its duties were transferred. 
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Government m that quarter.^ The same sentiments were 
expressed by the members of the Government and^he 
result of their deliberations was the communication of 
their unanimous opinion, that the system of a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue, either upon the principle 
of a fixed total payment, or of an assignment determinable 
by a fixed and invariable rate, ought to be extended to 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, as soon as it should 
be practicable fully to ascertain and record the value and 
capabilities of the land, and the rights and privileges of 
the various classes having an interest in the land. They 
were almost unanimous, however, in concluding that the 
extension of a permanent settlement to the provinces in 
question, without a minute investigation of the nature 
specified, would involve the risk o| a conside^ipible sacrifice 
of revenue, and the still mor@ serious evil of placing in 
jeopardy the rights and property of a large body of the 
population. These sentimerfts called for a reiteration of 
^he injunctions of the Court to* abstain, not only from 
making any permanent settlement, but from taking any 
measures which might raise the expectation that a settle- 
ment in perpetuity would hereafter be formed.'^ «ffhe 
Home Authorities now apparently abandoned the prin- 
ciple altogether — a relinquishment immaterial, as has 
been argued, to the interests, and indifibrent to the peo- 
ple, as long as an enhancement of the calls upon them is 
not vexatiously repeated, and they entertain a firm trust 
in the durability, if not in the perpetuity, of moderate 
assessments. 

* Report of Board of Oommlsaioners for the Coded and Ootig^wored BroVtocea, 
27tli October, l8l8.^SoIections iil. U3. 

a See Minutes of Mr. Dowdeswell, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Mr. Stuart, and 
Mr. Adam. Sir E. Colebrooke luaintamed that the condition attached to 
Regulation IX. 1805, had been fttllilled, that the W^’^tern Ptoviiices had 
attained in all lands liable to assessmenf the maximum of cultivation, and 
that the revenue was more likely to decline than to improve Ht also in a 
second minute asserted, that it was unnecessary to await the verification of 
tenures, as it would be sutficJint to close permanently with the several 
yillages, and to leave disputed claims to be adjudicated by the Courts. The 
expedience of immediate settJeftieiit for periJIstuity was, liowevoi, questioned, 
by his colleagues, who confined themselves to the view thus expressed by Mr. 
Adjam. “It IS agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not, I 
apprehend, be denied by the Honourubte Court, that the Oovernment is pledged 
to impose sooner or later, a limitation to the pjahlio demand from the ted in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces.”— Minutes of the Mcmhqrs of Govern- 
ment, 1819-20 Selections as abosre. 

® Revenue Letter from Bengal, 10th September, 1820, — Selecttons iii. 141. 

* Revenue Letter to Bengal Selections lil. 213. 
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BOOK II. Leaving this point for jEuture consideration, the Govern- 
CHAP. xn. mSt of Bengal determined to adopt active means for 

procuring the requisite materials for the formation of a 

1814-23. definite settlement for a protracted period, and pending 
the duration of the periodical settlements for shorter 
terms, the revenue officers in the western provinces were 
ordered to institute minute inquiries, village by village, 
into the extent and produce of the lands, the manner in 
which the produce was collected and realised, the mode 
in which it was distributed, and the rights, privileges, 
perquisites, and tenures, of all parties deriving support 
or benefit from the soil ; the inquiry resolving itself into 
two heads, as affecting the land itself, and the persons 
interested in the land. 

No materifils entitledrto«eredit were in existence respect- 
ing the extent and productiveness of the lands in cultiva- 
tion, or the proportion still uncultivated. Such state- 
ments as were on record depended chiefly upon the per- 
sonal information of subordinate officers, always vaguf^ 
and inaccurate^ and not unfrequently interested and 
untrue ; or upon accounts and specifications imperfectly 
aD^%Tegularly kept, and not uncommonly garbled and 
falsified. The extent to which the rights of individuals 
had been overlooked or violated, has been already explained 
by the circumstances which gave origin to the enactment of 
a regulation for their redress ; but equal dishonesty on the 
one part, and ignorance and carelessness on the other, had 
in like manner vitiated much of the information that had 
been collected with regard to the distribution of the 
lands, and the demands to which they wore justly liable. 
Under these considerations, the revenue a?ftthorities were 
instructed to ascertain, by the best available means, the 
extent of 'bvery Village wii^Lin the district, the state of its 
cultivation, the proportion of uncultivated or waste land* 
the different qualities of the lands, their situation and 
relative degrees of productiveness, the various kinds of 
crops, the mode of estiifiating or re§lising their value, and 
the disposal of their out-turn, the charges of cultivation 
and the expenses inojnrred oh account of the village com- 
munity, w^h a variety of subordinate details, exhibitii^ 
in a clear and authentic manner, %he agricultural iresouroe^ 
of the countr;^ in relation to the amount of the public 
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revenue. With regard to the people bj whom ifiiat BOOK II. 
revenue was raised and paid, the Collectors were directed chap, xii, 

to determine the grounds upon which any individual 

assumed the character of a contractor for the Government 1814-23. 
revenue ; how far he was to be treated as a proprietor of 
the land, or as an intermediate agent for the realisation of 
the public demand ; in what mode the assessment of the 
less prominent factors was adjusted, and under what 
tenure they held, — whether as sole or joint proprietors, 
holding hereditary and transferable rights, and in what 
proportions, whether tenants either perpetual, having here- 
ditary right of occupancy, or temporary and liable to removal 
at the will of other classes or individuals, and whether mere 
labourers and servants of indij-iduals or the community ; 
in short, every kind and descriptiSn of tenure was to be 
investigated and detetmin!ed,*and all advantages, obliga- 
tions, and duties, connected with each, to be definitively 
ascertained and recorded. The investigation was to be 
fsoiiducted, not with the object of incfeasing the public 
revenue, but m order to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
the real condition of the agricultural population, an^ithe 
resources of the country, with a view to secure the pros- 
perity of the people, as much as the equitable claims of 
the State. Personal inquiry on the spot, accessibility to 
all classes of persons, and a sedulous scrutiny of all 
information received, through tho native ofi&cers, were 
impressed on the European functionaries, and a long and 
laborious course of investigation was anticipated.^ Actual 
surveys of several of the provinces were set on foot, but 
the revenue officers were instructed not to await their 
completion, and to conclude the settlement of the dis- 
tricts upon other grounds, if satisfactory.® formal 
regulation was promulgated to gfve effect to those arrange- 
ments, and to arm the Collectors with additional powers 
for the adjudication of disputed claims and titles to the 

* 'Uie ofejacts to be in yi5w in franiing^a settlement of the Ceded and 

Condnered frofinees, are spftjtifiod in copious and instructive detail in the 
Besmutiod of tlae Bengal Government, 22nd December, i&20 —Selections lil 
p.sSS. • 

2 Upon a eojnpatlson with the Kevenue Survey of Boroeh, inode by order of 
the Government of Bombay, and which in a district containing bat one hundred 
and sixty-two villages required m«re than two jears, it was estimated by the 
Surveyor-General of Bengal, and a similar suivey of Furruckabad, one of the 
Zillas of the Western Provinces, would occupy nearly tMr^-two years, at a 
cost of nearly five lakhs of rupees.— Satoctions di. • 
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BOOK 11, lands’ A great and wise measure was tlius com- 
CHAp. xn. naenced : its execution was retarded by unforeseen em- 

barrassments ; by the inability of the revenue officers 

1811-23. perform the duties assigned to them, partly from 
want of leisure, partly from want of activity and 
knowledge; by the frequent interruptions of the sur- 
veys ; and by the intricacy of the subject, involving a 
complicated texture of rights and tenures, which almost 
defied unravelling. The principle, however, was sound. 
There may have been errors in the execution, as there 
were unavoidable delays in the accomplishment of the 
object proposed; but the Government was entitled to 
credit for wise and benevolent intentions, and for having 
acted, howe’^er late, upo% the principle that knowledge 
should precede legislation.^ ^ 

The measures which had been Adopted at Madras, as 
preliminary to the formaticQ of a permanent settlement 
have been already adverted to, and it has been mentioned, 
that in those distiicts in which the Ryotwar settlement 
had been introduced, it had been abandoned in favour of 
viljfisge settlements for a period first of three, and then of 
ten years, at the close of which a permanent arrangement 
was to be established, based upon the experience of the 
preceding interval. The measure was absolutely con- 
demned by the Authorities at home, and recurrence to the 

^ Regulation VII of 1822 It is printed m the Selections m 309, as well as 
in the usual Collection of the Regulations 

2 Mr Shore, whose opinions are entitled to the utmost deference, both from 
his experience, and from the rectitude of his feelings in behalf of the people 
ot India, seveicly condemns the measuies described m the text as being im- 
practicable, and as tending to introduce a system virtually Ryotwar. It was 
impossible, he argues, that a Collector, a young man ancFa foreigner, without 
any knowledge of the value of lands, or the peculiarities of Indian tenures, 
should be al^e to ascertain and determine the extent and produce of the lands 
of at least three thousand villagesr the average number of a district, or the 
rights aM claims of an average population of nearly a million of individuals 
holding property under the most varied and complicated tenures , and could 
the plan succeed, the result would be to get jld of the principal fanners, and 
transfer their profits to the dovernmont; leaving no opening for the accumu- 
lation of capital, and its consef.uent application to the improvement of the 
land. Such he declares to have been the remit of ^he Regulation VII. of 
1822. In those districts where it had been ^forced, society, he asserts, is 
becoming rapidly impoverished and disorganised ; there is no one to take the 
lead, or direct the people in anything which may tend either to benefit them 
or the Government —Notes bn Indian atkirs by the Honourable F. J. Shore, 
vol 1 . Lettef xviii. on the Revenue System At the time at which tho$e 
letters ivere written, 1832-3, some of thr settlements for extended period 
were actually perfected, and the value of the lands and tenures of indiyidttais 
correctly ascertained. There is reason to think that Mr- Shore»» pictures, how- 
ever faithful in the^ain, are (jpcasiofWly somewhat too highly coloured. 
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Eyotwar settlement commanded ; but, in the mean ^me, BOOK IL 
engagements for a definite term bad been entered into m chap. xii. 

the greater number of instances, and it was not until about 

I82O5 that the village leases finally expired. The plan of 
adjusting the Government claim with the individual cul- 
tivators was then resumed with the advantage of being 
carried into operation under the eye of its great advocate, 

Sir Thomas Munro. Some important modifications were, 
however, introduced. 

All compulsion or restraint upon the free labour of the 
Eyots was prohibited. The existence of various rights in 
the property of the land was recognised, and the investi- 
gation and ascertainment of all existing tenures was to 
precede the apportionment of the Government demand ; 
the rates of the former assesslhent wer^ considerably 
lowered ; and the provision 'v^ich had been formerly made 
for rendering the industrioms and fortunate cultivator 
liable to be amerced for any default in the payments of a 
‘less successful, or less diligent Ey^, was cancelled.^ 
Enactments were promulgated for the protection of the 
Eyots, both against the oppression of superior renters anc^ 
the extortions of the Government native officers ; and the 
Collectors were empowered to investigate and adjudge all 
cases of claims for rent, and all disputes respecting bound- 
aries and crops.'-^ The efteot of these measures was fa- 
vourable to the prosperity of those provinces of the 
Madras Presidency to which the Government settlement 
had not extended. In those also it was proposed to sub- 
stitute gradually the Eyotwar system by purchasing, on 
the part of Government, the lands becoming saleable for 
arrears, and ftien settling directly with the cultivators of 
the soil. 

The same limited extent of territory which rendered it 
unnecessary to construct at an early date, a co! 5 aplicated 
machinery for the adrmnistration of justice in the Bombay 
Presidency, retarded the full dwelopment of any system 
for the collection of*the revenue. One advantage arising 
from this delay was the exemption of the Presidency from 

I Paper on the L<and BeYenr^ of India, hy A, D, CampheltPsquire. Madras 
Civil Service Oomm.Oom. 1832. Revenue Appendix, p 50. Mlnat© of the 
Board of Revenue, 5tli January, 1818. Ihid, p. 678, 

3 Regulations Fort St. George, XY# Y and XX, of 182S. 
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BOOK II a precipitate imitation of the enactments of 1793 ; and the 
CHAP. XII. previous knowledge of the discussions to which they gave 

origin in regard to Bengal and Madras, prevented the 

1814-23. sxihject of a permanent Zemindari settlement being pre- 
maturely proposed at Bombay.^ The arrangements there 
in force were, from the beginning, based upon the practice 
that had prevailed under the native governments ; and for 
many years the revenue was collected from the villages 
through the agency of the Patels, according to annual 
assessments made by the native revenue of&cers subordi- 
nate to the Collector.2 In the course of time, however, it 
was suspected that the Government was defrauded of its 
due, aud that individuals were deprived of their property 
and rights by the malpractices both of the heads of 
villages and the native ©olfectors , and that justice to the 
Eyots, as well as the secdriiiy of^ the public revenue, 
required that a more accu3;;|j.te knowledge than had yet 
been obtained, should be^ossessed, of the actual condition 
of the agricultural ^classes, whether paying revenue to the*”) 
State, or holding«iands exempted from the public demand. 

revenue Commission was accordingly early appointed 
to iS^ire into the existing tenures, and to form settle- 
ments in the territories first annexed, in consequonco of 
cession or conquest from the Mahratta Princes, to the 
Bombay Presidency, lying principally in Guzerat, or on its 
borders.® Among the recommendations of the Committee 
was the institution of a detailed and scientific survey of 
the district of Broach, by which its boundaries, extent 
and divisions, and the extent of every village in it, and of 
every field in every village, were determined by actual 
admeasurement ; — a like account was takoif of the lands 
cultivated ^or w^iSte, and of those paying revenue to 
Government as well as of those which were rent-free. 
The qualities of the soil, the kind of its produce, the mode 
of apportioning and of valuing the- latter, and of realising 

I Except on the Island of Salsette, where in 1^1, OoTomment offerofl 
to the cultiyators to convey to them an absolute proprietary right* on their 
agreeing to a fixed permanent rate of pa|tnent. Few of tiie ocenpante availed 
themselves of the offer.— See Bombay Eeg. 1. 1801, containing a review of the 
past revenue armngements on this island. 

•2 A Collector Charged with the realisation pf tl# Tcvonne, which had been 
formerly collected under the Nabobs of Surat, was tot appohited in 1800 
His duties were defined by Eegifiation UIL of 1802. 

® Comm. Com* 188 %^ Bevemie App. 
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tlie respective shares of the cultivator of the State, ipere 
also defined, and a census of the population was taken 
with a verification of their individual claims, rights, and 
obligations.^ 

The survey was commenced in 1811, and was finished 
in rather more than two years, when the obvious value 
of the information which it brought to light induced the 
Government to sanction its extension to the other divi- 
sions of the Collectorate, and eventually to the other 
three Collectorates in Guzerat, Surat, Kaira, and Ahmed- 
abad.2 

Another arrangement, having for its object the ascer- 
tainment of the resources of the districts, and the record 
of private as well as public rights, was an alteration in 
the character of the native village^aooountairls, who were 
made the servants of the Govelmment. They had hitherto 
been paid by the village coi»munities, but their duties 
had been indefinitely fixed, andw irregularly discharged, 
tnd in many places they had ceased tt> exist. Arrange- 
ments were made to complete their nuiftber and define 
their duties, and they were placed under the irnm^^J^te 
orders of the Collector, and wore i>aid by him at a rated 
per centage on the amount of the collections. Unimport- 
ant as these changes might appear to be, they tended m 
reality to efiect a complete revolution in tho village sys- 
tem. The authority and influence of the Accountant 
supplanted those of the Patel, and of the district Col- 
lector, and brought each cultivating Kyot into immediate 
connection with the European Collector, constituting the 
characteristic feature of the Ryotwar system. Many of 
the Patels hadf the sagacity to foresee this result, and 
opposed the introduction of the innovation, hut their 
opposition only accelerated the •evil they sought to pre- 
vent, by compelling the European officer to dispense with 
their agency altogether,* and conclude his assessments 

through his own assistants, with tbie individual cultivators. 

* 

* the OoMectoi-ate of Broach comprisod siz Perganas— Broach, Akhilesar, 
JawbaaJrr Ahmd, aad Behest the first conquered from SinUhia in 
1808 i the others ceded by the Beshva ; compristatjc about l,S20 hquare miles, 
a popniation of 224,000, ;0Mding a revenue of rupees 19,h'Pj000. 

Jh'om Bombay, Sth Hovember, 182^ Com. Oomnaittee, 1832. App. Bievmue, 
778, 

» Report of Lieut-Colonel Monier Williams, on the Survey of the Broach 
Collectorate, ibid. 783. ^ 
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BOOR II. The^Patels then relaxed their opposition and were allowed 
CHAP. xn. to resume their intermediate position, as it was the great 

object of the Bombay Government to maintain the village 

1814//23. institutions of the country in entireness and efficacy. In 
proportion as the revenue surveys were completed, and 
accurate records of the possessions of each cultivator 
were obtained, the agency of the native village Account- 
ants became less requisite, and the allowances granted 
them being fixed upon a less liberal scale, they ceased, in 
a great measure, to interfere with the integrity of the 
village system.^ 

As soon as a moderate degree of tranquillity was re- 
established in the conquered territories, arrangements 
were adopted for discover^g the grounds on which equi- 
table assessments coul<f alone be formed, — the nature of 
the lands, and the rights of •^their occupants. In most 
places, the village institulpions were found in a gi’eater 
or lesser degree of perfection, ^ and the settlements which 
were formed partd'ok in various proportions of the natuitl 
of the Ryotwai^ It was the object of the Government 
tc 4 ij°!^bine the Eyotwar and the village systems, employing 
the Patel to collect the Government demand from the 
individual Ryots, while as the several property of each 
Ryot, or his share of the common property, with the 
liabilities attaching to it, were readily verifiable, any com- 
plaint of inequality or injustice could at once be inquired 

^ Regulations I 1814, and 11 1816 “The greatest change with the least 
appearance, was wiought by the appointment of new Talatis These offtesers 
are, all over India, hereditary functionaries of the village, subordinate to the 
Patel, to whom they set ve as clerk and assistant When on their best footing, 
they are generally in league with the villagers, and their accounts are often 
falsified to serve the purpose of the Patel The new T^C’ati is an officer direct 
from Government, and looked up to by the village as iis agent. He examines 
evei 7 man> condition and his tenure, and he is now employed to mak% tire 
collections, and in a great measui?e to supersede the Patel in all his acts as an 
agent of the Government. There can be no doubt of the excellence of fills 
regulation, as promotmg the advantage of Government and tlio Hyots ; but it 
must not be overlooked, that it has a tendracy to extinguish the authority of 
the Patel, already much weakened, by other parts of our management, and 
care should be taken when tjie nocessary information has been aci^uired to 
bring the Talati’s power within its natural hojpds, imd to withdraw it firom 
all interference with the immediate duties H the Patel.'*— -Minute of Mr, 
Elphinstone Selections Hi dS**. 

2 Except in the Southern Konkan, wUbre tracts that had been originally farmed, 
had remained in the hand^ of the contractor’s descendants, and had grown 
into a herecEtary property, like the Zeraindarlfc of Bengal on a smaller scalar 
These hereditary farmers had neglected, oi^estroyed the village settlements and 
overturned the ancient institutions Their right by inheritance was, however, 
so clear, that it cwldnot be disputed —Answer of Mr. Elphinstone to Circular# 
Comm. Committee, 1832. Papers ii«^5oined to Evidence, yoL vili 
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into, and any misconduct of the Patel corrected**and BOOK 11. 
punished. To obtain the means of such a check, however, chap. xii. 

a similar survey to those instituted in the Guzerat dis- 

tricts was indispensable ; and a survey of the Dekhm 1814;'-23. 
was accordingly strongly urged by the Commissioner of 
the Mahratta territories and the Government of Bombay, 
and received the sanction of the Home Authorities.^ 

Although no material modifications of the other main 
sources of public revenue, the monopolies of Salt and 
Opium, or Foreign customs, took place, yet the progressive 
movements which occurred in the condition of society, 
and in the external relations of the British Government, 
rendered it necessary to revise the provisions by which 
they were severally regulated. ^ The enactmgnts regarding 
the cultivation of opium, prohibSiing it absolutely in the 
Provinces of Bohar lind ^Benares, except under special 
permission, and providing securities against illicit pro- 
duction and sale, were condensed in one general regula- 
*^tion * ^ hut the more important arrai%oments arose out 
of the political changes in Central Tndia^ and the danger 
accruing to the Company’s exclusive commerce frc^iMihe* 
opium cultivation in territories newly acquired, or subject 
to native princes. The cultivation of the poppy had 
been long carried to a considerable extent in Malwa, and 
opium of a very good quality largely manufactured — 
partly for domestic consumption, and partly for exjiort 
to Eajputana and Guzerat, The disorders which had been 
so fatal to agriculture and commerce had hitherto set 
limits to the production and checked the export, and 
little or none of the manufactured dmg had found its 
way to the sea-side for exportation to the chief seats of 
the consumption of India opium, — the» Eastern Islands 
and China, the markets of which had hitherto been ex- 
olusively supplied by the gariens of Benares and Bahar. 

> Keport^ of Mr. Chaplin, <?ommi8sioner of the Dekhm, 5th November, 

18^1, and tiOth August, i8Si2,<rith enclohuwis from the Collectors of Poona, 

Kandesh, Ahinudimg^, andiDarwar, Seleetiona from the Kocord«, vol. iv, 
pp, 809, 458. “ holng persuaded that the advantages of a Uevenue Suivey m 
nte Deccan will nmeh outweigh the hi^jonveniiottee, and that the time w arrived 
when our C(»llcctor8 may commence npon it without the dangers to which, 
at an earlier period, they wouid have been Exposed, the Oyjomissioner has 
been authorised to direct f gr*4ml assessment and survey of tl»e whple of 
the oonauerod territory."— Detter from Bombay, Sth Novembt*r, 1828. Selec- 
tions ill, 81 8. See also Mr, Chaplin's Circular Instructions, wite rules for the 
Survey, ikh August, 1894* Ibid.830,_ “ 

® Eegttlation, XllL 1816. 
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BOOK II Theoestablisliment of tranquillity opened to tlie inba- 
I CHAP. XII. bitants of Malwa a prospect of participating in the profits 

— of this trade, and the native merchants soon began to 

1814-23. export opium, not only to various places on the continent, 
but to ports on the western coast for shipment to the 
eastward. The interests of the British Government were 
thus placed in collision with the equitable claims of its 
allies, and even with the industry of its own subjects ; 
and it became necessary, for the preservation of its mono- 
poly, to limit, and, if possible, suppress, the growing 
traffic. This, however, was no easy task. Prohibitory 
duties were imposed at all the Presidencies upon all opium 
not made within the boundaries of the Presidency of 
Bengal imported into any of their depcndancies, having in 
view especially the terrfoories intervening between Malwa 
and Bombay. It was admitted, h^swevor, that the mea- 
sures afiecting the produce of Central India were attended 
in their operation with the most serious hardships to the 
moneyed, agricultmal and commercial classes, producing!* 
the ruin of many, and causing general dissatisfaction and 
^,di4^s, and that, at the same time, they were but par- 
tialfy successful, as, from the multitude of interests op- 
posed to their execution, and the many and circuitous 
channels by which they might be evaded,^ it was imprac- 
ticable to prevent the augmentation of the illicit traffic. 
It was also evidently impossible to prevent the conveyance 
of the contraband article through the territories of the 
native princes ; and it was scarcely to be expected that 
they would sacrifice without reluctance the industry of 
their people and thoir own emoluments to the commercial 
avarice of the British. They were, however, prevailed 
upon to make the required concession, and to prohil^t 
the cultivation of the popjiy and the sale and transit of 
opium through their stated, upon receiving a pecuniary 
compensation for the loss of profirfcs and duties derivable 
from the cultivation or ,the transit. The injury done to 
the merchants and cultivators, was overlooked for a time, 
but it was finally forced upon their attention, and it 
became necessary to ir^vise the engagements into which 

1 One principal route was iby Marwftr «n!? Jeasalmar, across til© desert to 
Karaclii in Smdh, wlience tlie Opium was sliipped to the l*0rtugue»e 
mentfl, Diu and Dapian, in the gulph of Camtaj, and thence exported te 
China in country or Portuguese vesseteo 
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they had entered. Arrangements were foimed for^the BOOK. JI. 
exclusive purchase of the Malwa opium by the Company’s ^chap. xii. 

agents m the province, but they were not brought into 

full operation, nor were their consequences correctly appre- 1814--23. 
ciated, until a subsequent period.^ 

The rules prescribed for the exclusive manufacture and 
sale of Salt on the part of the Government, were con- 
solidated and brought into one enactment, ^ into which 
provisions were introduced, prohibiting, in the most 
rigorous manner, the compulsory labour of the salt- 
manufacturers : no other measure affecting this branch 
of the revenue was instituted, and it continued to con- 
stitute an important article in the resom*ces of the State.® 

The Customs had somewhat declined, but this arose from 
a measure adopted shortly aftel*tbie renewal ^^f the bharter 
by which, in consequeijce of orders from home, the duties 
were generally lowered, and a^variety of articles, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of Great Britain, wholly exempted 
j^rom any charge upon their being im,ported into India. 

As similar immunities were not granted to the manu- 
factures or products of India in the *ports of the United 
Kingdom, this was a piece of selhsh legislation in IPSTch 
the interests of the dominant country were alone con- 
sulted, and those of the subordinate dependency delibe- 
rately injured, the latter being not only deprived of a 
legitimate source of revenue, but being further exposed 
to an unequal competition under which native industry 
was already rapidly decaying.^ Some compensation was 
made to the country by the augmentation of its commerce.® 

1 Abstract of OoriQBSpOfKlenco relating to Malwa Opium. Comm. Committee, 

1881. TtiW Report, Appendix ir. p. 927. The Opium sales iix 1823-4, pro- 
duced 1,880,000^. 

t Regulation VII. 1S20, 

3 The amount of tlie sales of Salt in 1821-24, was 2,400,000. 

4 Commercial Letter to IJengar, 29th Juiy, 1814.— Comm. Com. 18^. Third 
Report. First App. Ho. 19. Regulation Bengal IV. 1815. 

fi It might he argued, that todla heneflted hy the reduced price of the 
commodities imported from Great Britlan, in proportion to tlie amount of the 
duty remitted. But tiiis was diaadfantageoxw in another respect, as it ren- 
dered the articles of dolheitlcfroduction still less ahlo to compete with foieign 
articles in the market, and fhrther discouraged native industry. The com- 
petition was unfair. India was yoang,in the processes of manufacture, and 
w never likely to Improve, if her manufreture^wore to he crushed in tiieir 
in&ney. Could time have been allowed for the'UCcinisition of experience, and 
the introduction of machlr^, |ier cotton fehrlcs and her Tnetals would 
prohahlyhave been saleable in her own markets for a less cost thaa those of 
Europe. A native sovereign would undoubtedly have given India a chance 
by the imposition of protective duties.^,, 
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1814-23. 


Besides tlie stimulus giveu to the mercantile enterprise 
of t®e United Kingdom by the abolition of the exclusive 
privileges of the Company, the return of tranquillity in 
Europe re-opened the Eastern seas to the traffic of the 
Continent ; and the merchants of the European States/ 
of France especially, actively engaged in the interchange 
of their national fabrics with the valuable products of art 
and nature in Hindustan. 

From these and other improved resources, the financial 
circumstances of the Indian empire had followed a pro- 
gressive scale of improvement, and the amount of the 
public revenues at the close of the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, exceeded, by nearly six millions 
sterling, the amount realizable at the commencement of 
his government ^ r 

A large portion of the increase arose from augmenta- 
tions of a fluctuating character / l)ut the remainder was 
derived from the land revenue of the old provinces, and 
of those newly acquirBd, and constituted a permanent 
source of public^woalth. The charges had likewise aug- 
mented, but not m n, like proportion, so that the receipts 
prfsmted a clear excess over the disbursements of more 
than five millions, and of three, after providing for the 
interest of the public debt.'‘ Nor was this a solitary 
occurrence. Every year of the administration of Lord 
Hastings had presented, after defraying the interest of the 
debt, an excess of the local receipts over the local dis- 
bursements,® although, during so many years, the exigen- 


1 In 1811-12, the trade between India and Foreign Europe wa-s a blank In 
1822-3, it presents a value ot little less than a crore of rujieos Nor was this 
at the expense of Great Britain, as the trade with the United Kinirdom in- 
creased from 3,500,000^. to 6,419, OOOii , or nearly double, lords' Ueport 1880 
App.O. The total trade m 1813-14 amounted to nearly tuurteen millions 
sterling , in ^822-3 it,exceeded nineteen millions. hwuous 

a Revenues ot 1822-23 £23,120„p00 
]^ttO 1813-14 17,228^0 


Increase 

® See Appendix 7, A. 

< Receipts of 1822-23 
Charges of „ 

Surplus Receipt 
Deduct Interest 
€ 

Net Smplus 


£ 5,892,000 

LordI* Report, 1830, App, C. No. L 

£23,1^0,000 

18,082,000 

6*038,000^ 

'^iv694,000 


£ 3,344,000 
■ — Ibid. 


s The military chwgos for the Jve yjws, from 1809-10 to 1813-14 Imlmlm 
annually 7,344,0001 ,In thISnwo years, 1815-16, 1816-17, years of 
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cies of war imposed large additions to tlie ordinary BOOK IL 
expenditure of the military establishments, the cdSt of chap xii. 

which could not be extinguished simultaneously with the 

cessation of their cause. It wss also necessary to provide 
investments of goods or bullion to England, and to furnish 
supplies to the trade of the Company with China, the 
amount of which was intended to replace the charges 
incurred in England on behalf of the territorial expenses 
of the East India Company. The surplus of the local 
revenue was inadequate to meet these calls, and it became 
unavoidably necessary to have recourse to loans from the 
capitalists in India. An addition of rather more than two 
millions was, consequently,* made to the public debt, but 
by judicious financial arrangements, the demand for in- 
terest was not sufiered to be%m^terially ei^anced j and 
some of the still remaining >embarrassmg conditions of 
former loans were furthef counteracted by the transfer 
of all outstanding loans, of wh?ch the principal and interest 
were demandablo in England at the option of the holder, 

^nto one general loan, declared irredeSn^ble during the 
continuance of the chartei*, after which payment of the 
principal might bo demanded at home, the interest fMae’ 
meantime being payable there also, only in the case of 
creditors residing in Europe.^ The blended character of 


tlie Nepal war, the average annual amount was R, 840,0001, or l,496,0onz. m 
excess of the tormer average. In tlie ftvo years following, the season of tlie 
Maliralta war and its conscaiuonccs, the average rose nearly a milhoii more, 
lieing 0,77O,0OOZ. In 18‘i2»23, they were reduced by I,3Gd,000f,, Jiaviiig fallen 
to 8,405, OOOZ Lords’ lieyort. Appendix C. No. 2. 

i Debt bearing interest 1813-14 i!27,002,000 

Ditto do. 1822-3 29,382,000 

^ Increase 2,380,000 

The floating debt of the former date was 4,103,0001 , of the latter 7,457, OOOZ , 
silwlng a further augmentation ot 8,354,000Z.; but a! the eaflier date the 
cash balances of the public treasuries #ere extremely low. At the latter 
there was in hand, in cash and bills, an available sum exceeding wvelve mil- 
lions; tliere were also fluantltios of Salt and Opium undisposed of to the 
extent of i,H 9B,0(>0I., and ahovof lx millions m debts due to the Oovoinmont, 
xnahlng a total bona fide amount of fujsets exceeding twenty millions.— -Lords* 
Keport, 1830. Appendix €. M, 4. 

jf The annual IntereBt on debt was, in 1813-14, l,G3G,000h In 1822-3, 
itwM 1,702,0001. or only 120,0001. more. Bv tlie loan opened m February, 1822, 
ereditors were entitled at the close of liie ciiartcr to payment of the principal in 
Bngland, at the exchange of Od. the rupee, afetwclve months’ date. Aetuil 
w&enis in Europe were allowed bills for the interest at 28, idm Of the old re- 
mlttable loans, amcmntiugTO Klcua Eupees 11,64,03,000, the whole was trims- 
ferred, except 2,06,83,000, arrangements for the payment of which at home were 
made, ami the amount was discharged in the course of 1823-4.- Financial 
Letters from Bengal, ISth February, wd 20th June, 1H2’B Papers, Fiaancial, 
printed for the Proprietors of East ludia Stoc!2:, 8rd March, 1820. 
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BOOK 11. tRepompany, as sovereigns of territory and as meroliants, 
CHAP xii. liad tended to perplex the character of their financial 

— transactions, and to confound their territorial with their 

1814-23. commercial tranactions ; the territorial revenues of India 
being applicable to the maintenance of commercial esta- 
blishments, and to the purchase of investments for ship- 
ment to Europe ; while, on the other hand, the profits 
realised from the sales of merchandise from India or Irom 
China constituted a fund whence the charges in England 
for territorial purposes, such as the purchase of military 
stores, the pay and pensions of officers on leave of absence 
or retired, the passage of troops to India, and other similar 
charges, besides the amount of bills drawn for the principal 
or interest of the Indian loans, were defrayed. Upon the 
renewal of the chartemt^'was enacted, that the charges 
on territorial and on commercial ^transactions should be 
kept entirely distinct ; an^ this practice was observed 
subsequently to 1814. ^The Indian governments looked 
with some apprehension to the consequences of a separa^ 
tion which threatened to deprive them of a valuable 
^yesouroe in times of pecuniary difficulty, aud intimated 
thSrapprehension that events might arise calling for an 
expenditure for which the territorial resources would be 
inadequate to provide, in which case it would not be 
possible to make any advances for , commercial invest- 
ments. In ordinary seasons, however, they expressed 
their confident hope that the revenues of India would 
fulfil the expectations of the Legislature, and be found to 
answer all the disbursements of the Indian Government, 
both in England and in India, without any assistance from 
Great Britain.^ 

1 Fmancial'Xetters'So Bengal, 6tli Septemlser, 1813, and 23rd Sept. 18 ly, tn, 
the latter the Court ohserres. “ Wecaust explicitly apprise you, that it te to 
India only? that we looh for the supptiea necessary to enable us to defray the 
home territorial cdiarges, by the punctual repayment to the Commercial 
branch of all sums advajaced by that branch |or territorial purposes in Eng- 
land;'* and again. ** we cannot contemplate without alarm the possibili^of 
the case assuumed by you, however hypotheUeally, that eveutUMly it woidd 
be your duty to ahew, that however valuable«!lndia*Vould stiU remi to 
England, even in a pecuniary point of view, as the course of lucrative com- 
merce and as payuig a vast tribute in tlje returns of private fortunes ; yet she 
demanded m return some aid«from England to enable her revenues to bear 
the expenses n|»cessary to preserve her.’* Divested of aU circumlocution, this 
is an assumption that the people of this coitetry ftiould be twed for the 
of supporting Indian commerce, and of enabhug private individuals in tedfa 
to acquire fortunes, an assumption which we are eonfidmt tMs country wonld 
utterly relect.-fintocial Fapers, p. 1^ ^ 
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Hae question of tlie adequacy of the territorial resoiirces 
of India to provide for all her legitimate territorial charges, 
was more fully discussed at a subsequent period, with the 
advantage of more mature experience ; and we need not 
therefore pause upon it here. It is sufficient to state 
that, during the peiiod under review, the disbursements 
in England exceeded by a million and a half the remit- 
tances from India, 1 and were discharged by the surplus 
profits of the India and China trade ; a sum of a million 
and a half from those profits was also remitted to India 
m 1818-19, to be applied, conformably to the enactments 
of the Legislation, to pay off a portion of the outstanding 
debts. There were also in India means of contributing 
to the same end to a very considerable amount, and no 
appeal to the national resources* of* Great BrJIain became 
necessary ; on the contraijy, hhe Government of India 
overcame all its temporary financial difficulties, and upon 
the restoration of peace was provided with ample means 
meet every demand. At no previws period in the 
history of the country was the credit of flhe British Go- 
vernment more firmly established, of was the projp^t 
of financial prosperity more promising than at the com- 
mencement of the year 1823, when the Marquis of Hast- 
ings retired from the guidance of the pecuniary interests 
of India. 

The same spirit of activity that had animated the civil 
and military transactions of the period, extended beyond 
the sphere of official administration, and was busily em- 
ployed in introducing and developing innovations, the 
effects of which, although not without immediate influ- 
ence, wore, in % still greater degree, prospective, and 
corj^tituted the germs of future and rqore iijaportant 
change. Among these may be reckoned the alterations 
which the last charter had sdlhctioned with regard to 
the advancement of the Qhurch and the propagation of 
Christianity. , * 

The perse vering^effoiis of a powerful party wrung from 

• 

J The halanee flue to Commerce on acscount of^lerritorial chargee, on 30th 
April, 1823, is stated at 1,564.000^. lliero was also an excess paymwte 
on account of Interest Bills of Ihoy# 700,0001., mafcrag the deht due to Com- 
merce in the beginning of 1823, 2,204,0001.— Oomtn. Com. 1832. App, 
Wnance. Territorial Branch in account ‘With Commerce Branch, No. lii. 
Article 7 . • 
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BOOK II. ili%Ministers, and tKe Court of Directors, a reluctant 
CHAP. XII. assent to the improved organization of the Clergy in the 

service of the Company, by placing them under Episcopal 

1814-23. supervision. The plan originally proposed and strenuously 
advocated was the formation of four dioceses, and the 
appointment of as many Bishops to Calcutta, Madras 
Bombay, and Ceylon a plan eventually, but subsequently, 
earned into operation. 

At the renewal of the Charter, it was thought suf&cient 
to form one Diocese of the whole of India, under the 
designation of the See of Calcutta, over which a Bishop 
was to preside, with the aid of an Archdeacon at each of 
the Presidencies. Dr. Middleton, a clergyman of distin- 
guished piety and learning, was accordingly consecrated 
the first Bishop, and a^umed charge of his diocese towards 
the end of November, 1814! The extent of his jurisdiction 
and the general nature of his powers were defined in Let- 
ters Patent from the Crown, authorizing him to perform 
all functions pecioliar and appropriate to a Bishop, withiii 
the limits of tlSe See of Calcutta ; to exercise jurisdiction, 
i^jii^ual and ecclesfastical, according to the Ecclesiastical 
laws of England ; to grant hcenses to officiate to all 
Ministers and Chrplains in India; to investigate their 
conduct and doctrine, and to punish and correct them 
according to their demerits.* On commencing, however, 
the discharge of his grave and solemn duties, Bishop 
Middleton soon found that the provisions under which 
he was to act were too vague, and too inappropriate to the 
circumstances of India, to furnish a clear and safe light 
for his guidance. He was in fact a Bishop with a See 
corresponding in name alone to a similar definition of 
Episcopal authority in the parent country. The who^ of 
his clergy, amounting ten no more than thirty-two, were 
scattered over a vast eltent of territory, and fixed at a 
few very large stations many hwadred miles i^|)art.® Most 

1 BwsfeaBan oa ttie Expe^en<tr of an Iscclesiai^cal BstaDHeliment for 

British India, lx. The same scheme was fflso put forth by Dr. Buchanan 
in a Memoir on Oolomal EcSlesias^al Bstablishments^ which was printed 
in 1812 by the Church mssionaiy Society .-Hough’s Christianity In India 
ir. 190. * " 

2 See Letters Patent for the Bishopric Of Cateutta, tod May, 1814,— Thorn- 
ton’s law of India. ^ 

3 There were, on the amval of the Bishop, fifteen ehaplains in Bengal, 
twelve at Madra8f»and five at Bomhay, but many were absent on th© plea of 
sickness or on furlough, At«Bomb8^ there was but one chaplato present— 

ife of Bishop Middleton, by the Eev. C, Le Bas, i, 82, 
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of them were without churches or consecrated plac^ of 
worship: the congregations were connected with the pastor 
by nothing approaching to parochial institutions, and were, 
in truth, wholly unrelated to him in any respect except 
community of faith and service. The chaplains Were 
mostly military chaplains, subordinate to the authority 
of the officer commanding the station to which they were 
attached, and liable to a reprimand, or even to an arrest, 
for any infringement of mihtary subordination. A few of 
the chief civil stations were provided with ministers, but 
these were as much subject to the orders of the civil 
Government as their brethren at a military station to the 
commanding officer. The Bishop had, consequently, no 
voice m their destination or employment, and his licenses 
gave them no privilege of whfchithey were^not already 
possessed. His only cgntr^ul •over the clergy was of an 
invidious character, but even -yiat was of little effect ; he 
could reprove or suspend from 8^1 clerical function for 
misconduct j but, at the distance at whicj;i he was situated, 
an accurate knowledge of the conduct of^individuals was 
scarcely attainable, and his personal viisitations were neces- ^ 
sadly too rare to inspire much fear of his displeffs®e.' 
His powers as a Bishop were, therefore, exceedingly limited, 
and his real position was little more exalted than that of 
the senior minister at the Presidency. The local Govern- 
ment would willingly have added to his consideration, 
and resigned to him the appointment of the chaplains to 
their several stations ; but the measure was disapproved 
of in England, and was after a short interval annulled.^ 
Although a man of high intellectual cultivation, and of 
a kind and ammble nature, Bishop Middleton appears to 
haje wanted the faculty of adapting himself to circum- 
stances, and of yielding as far«as might conscientiously 
have been conceded, to the antoalous position irr which 
he found himself placed^ He consequently suffered him- 
self to be annoyed by i:|j.atters of j^ght consideration, and 
the expression offfiis fteKngs on such occasions somewhat 
impaired his inhnenoe; but tjie rectitude of Ms intentions, 
his disinterested zeal, Ms high se^ge of the duties and 
dignity of the episcopid ofl5,ce, with his unquestioned worth 
and learning, secured him the personal respect of the 

1 life of i. 140. 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP. XII. 
1814-23. 
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BOOK II. Clir^^tian community, and obtained a ready conformity 
CHAP. xn. among the members of the Established Church to the new 

order of things which it had devolved upon Bishop Mid- 

14'*23. dieton to introduce. He laboured diligently and usefully, 
and, under his auspices, new churches were built in various 
parts of India ; the number of chaplains was augmented, 
and their duties more regularly defined and discharged ; 
and a character of order and unity was given to the Eccle- 
siastical Establishment which it had never before pre- 
sented. This seems to be one main advantage of the 
Episcopal office in India ; it consolidates the body of the 
clergy, and prescribes unity of action to individuals, who 
were else detached and unconnected, and incapable of 
combining for the credit and benefit of their ministry. 

NotwithstS.nding whnt Bishop Middleton terms his 
struggles to maintain his «ground^ he was an active pro- 
moter of the interests of the Church, and particularly in 
connexion with the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and the So^siety for the Propagation of the GospeJ 
At his suggesticBi, the latter of these two powerful bodies, 
^assisted by the former, undertook to found and support a 
missionary college in Calcutta,^ the objects of which are 
thus enumerated by its proposer, — to instruct native 
and other Christian youths in the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church, in order to their becoming preachers, 
catechists, and schoolmasters ; to teach the elements of 
useful knowledge and the English language to Moham- 
medans and Hindus, having m such attainments no object 
but secular advantage ; to prepare and print translations 
of the Scriptures, the liturgy, and moral and religious 
tracts ; to receive English missionaries on their arrival 
from England ; ^and provide them with instructors in the 
native languages. The foi^mdation-stone of the college -^as 
laid by the Bishop on the 15th of December, 18:20. It 
was not completed until after ^his death ; hut it was 
finished shortly after ]^is decease^ and stands an honour- 
able monument of the enlightenel. pi<^y of its founder. 
Bishop Middleton diedtmtlje 8 th of July, 1822.* 

1 Each Society contrihuW in the :first instance 5000?., and a similar sum 
was granted ly the Church Missionary Society * A fourth sum of lihe amount 
was contributed hy the Bible Society, to b# applied to the expense of tCrans- 
lations. 

2 Bishop’s Oolleap has not yet fulfilled the objects of Bishop Middleton, and 
Its actual condition, may cre^e a jssphiful smile, when compared with hxs 
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A proposal was made, as we have seen, in the Hoi:j^^%BOOE: II. 
Commons, to give a legislative sanction to the estabhs^h\^^i^s^^ 
meat of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland in India, * 

concurrently with that of the Church of England ; but it 1814-23, 
was rejected, as inconsistent to recognise two diiSTerent 
systems as alike related to the State, and upon the under- 
standing that the Company would provide for the religious 
necessities of the members of the Scottish Churchy A 
chaplain of that establishment was accordingly appointed 
by the Court to each of the three Presidencies, and 
churches were speedily constructed by the liberality of 
their countrymen in India. Questions of respective 
rights soon occurred, and especially with regard to the 
ceremony of marriage, which the Scotch minister main- 
tained that he was entitled to^efform accd^ding to the 
rules of his communion^ while %uch marriages were held to 
be invalid under the Ecclesi^tical law of England, con- 
formably to which the See of Calcutta was bound to act. 

JFith a view to determine the question, the technical 
merits of which were involved in obscurity, a petition was 
presented by tlie members of the Scotch Society to P^- 
liament, praying that the privilege of being married 
according to their own forms might be iilaccd beyond a 
doubt ; — on the other hand, the Bishop and English Clergy 
forwarded a counter-petition, praying that the law regard- 
ing matrimony might not be hastily altered, and represent- 
ing the confusion which would unavoidably attend the 
hitherto untried experiment of two churches equally 
accredited by tbe same country and fully recognised by 
the same law. Neither of the petitions was presented ; 


eufliMtestie antlcipatlonfi. Can he writes to a triencl, « forinve the 
feollnp of a founder, if I tell you that t»o other day, as I listened to the 
'woodman’s axe employed In dearintg the^gronnd, 1 actually hegam to muse 
upon what might hereafter he ta© studies and glories of the place ’’--Life ii. 
153. The slow i/lvane© of the Iwtitution may, perhaps, bo partly ascribed to 
the abandonment or neglect of that part of the original plan which proposed 
to open the College in one department to 4 ihe%iorely secular English studies 
of Htaditt and Mohaimffodans«^ith© actual students being expected to prosecute 
studies chiefly of a roliglous eliameter, with*a view to becomo qualifled as 
teachers of Chrktlanlty. It must, however, be recollected, that twentv-flve 
years are but a short term lii the existence of stieii an establishment, and that 
the system of which It Is a mt Is still in its infancy , , , 

I It a subsecmimt date th® overruled, and the mt renewing 

the Company’s Charter in imz amtamed a dauae making ft ineumbent on 
the Company to matotain two chaplains of the Church of Scotl»d at each of 
the Presidencies. 
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BOOK II. tBe^uBject Bad already engaged ike attention of tBe 
CHAP. XII Houses of Parliament, and a bill was passed in June, 1818, 

legalising both for the past and the future, all marriages 

1814-33. performed in the customary manner by ordained ministers 
of the Church of Scotland officially appointed as chaplains 
in India, provided that one or both of the parties professed 
to be a member of the Scottish Church. ^ 

The facilities afforded by the Legislature to the admis- 
sion into the territories of the Company of persons 
undertaking to disseminate a knowledge of Christianity 
among the natives were speedily taken advantage of, and 
the several religious communities of the United Kingdom 
rivalled each other in their exertions to improve the effi- 
ciency of the missions formerly sent out, or to establish 
them where ^none had "^previously existed. In the south 
there were remains of thS Tran^uebar and Tinnivelly 
missions, originally encouraged and assisted by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, but 
sadly declined fern their former flourishing conditions 
They were nowf however, renovated by the patronage of 
^tl^ original promotto, and that of the Church Missionary 
Society, In Bengal, the Baptist Mission was very largely 
reinforced, but was no longer suffered to labour alone, 
the Church Missionary and London Missionaiy Societies 
supporting an equal number of instructors in Christian 
truth. Other communities were not idle ; and even 
America sent forth auxiliaries to the cause in India, while 
more especially interesting herself in Ceylon and the 
Burman dominions. More than one hundred missionaries, 
besides schoolmasters and native catechists, were assem- 
bled in British India in 1823 ^ for missioniry purposes, in 
place of tjae scanty number who held a precarious footkg 
there prior to the renewakof the charter. 


1 Life of Bp. Midflleton, i. 132 Thoraton’i Law of India, 218. 
i By the General Survey of Missions in India, published in the Chureb 
Missionary Eegister for 1823, the following rppears to bo tb© number and 
distribution of the missionaries of me several a^ociatlflns. 

BJSNGAi:., MADUAS. 


Christian Knowledge Society 
Church Missionary Society „ . 
London Missionary Society 1 
Baptist ..... 
Wesleyan .... 
American .... 


1 

10 

no 

0 

0 

u 


7 

11 

14 

0 

3 

0 


BOWBAt. 

0 

1 

3 
0 
0 

4 
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Besides, however, the direct employment of missionaries, BOOK IL 
a variety of important accessories to the diffusion the chaf, xii. 

Gospel were set on foot ; and Committees of the Bible 

Society and of the Society for the Propagation of the 1814-23* 
Gospel were formed at each of the Presidencies, for the 
purpose of promoting generally the operations of the mis- 
sionaries, and supplying the necessary aids to instruction, 
in copies of the Scriptures, and translations of them and 
of scriptural tracts into the native languages. Each of 
the principal missionary establishments was provided with 
a printing-press of its own, although none engaged so 
largely in the work of translating and printing as the 
Baptist Mission of Serampore, under whose superinten- 
dence, by the end of 1822, either the whole, or consider- 
able portions of the Scriptufes f>had beent printed and 
circulated in twenty ^languages spoken in India, while 
translations into other dialects were in progress. These 
translations wore hastily executed, and without adequate 
f^previous preparation ; but they form^ a groundwork on 
which improved versions might be convcgiiently executed, 
and led ilio way to maturor and more^erfect performances. 

Notwithstanding all this manifestation of ener^, InfE* 
the immense sums wliich were raised in England and in 
India for the great object of the conversion of the natives, 
the work went slowly forward. Few genuine converts wore 
made, and of them fewer still were persons of considera- 
tion or rauk.^ Various causes contributed to retard the 
progress of Christian tmth. There were real difficulties 
in the way of its being embraced by the Hindus, as its 
adoption involved not merely a profession of faith, or a 
departure frofti forms or oeromonies, but a change of the 
]y,bits of a whole life, and a violent disruption of all social 
ties. It required a stronger l( 4 ve of truth thabi jirevailed 
among the flindus to persuade thorn to such as^aorifice. 

As subjeoti of sp*oculai 4 on, the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity might have foi^id acceptance ; but it was scarcely 
to bo expected feat wen groTO old in a system which was 

♦ 

1 Iti W23, ttm estimated the immher of mtirm ia 

the Buttpl prov-iw wnverhid to ChAUanity* by tlm umoa of the Churches, 
tti spreadtog the India, at one thousand. IThe author of a 

worh eallid “ quirl* and Etplies,” published in Calcutta, denied the aocurac/ 
of the estimate, and oswrted that the full number did nafcexooed three huudrett, 
it m^ht im—Ltwhlttften’i InetitutlpM in Calcutta, 
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BOOK II part and parcel of tBeir daily lives, and who were in a great 
CHAP xii degr^ indifferent to trath for its own sake, should assent 

to what their own feelings regarded as of little consequence, 

1814*-23. expense of everything they prized and every con- 

nexion which they cherished. This was the chief stum- 
bling-block with the better classes. The learned were 
also rendered obdurate by the pride of knowledge, and by 
their proficiency in disputation, in which few of the mis- 
sionaries could contend with them. The multitude were 
further impracticable through their ignorance and super- 
stition, and their fondness for the pageantry of their social 
and religious ceremonies. With the Mohammedans the 
difficulty was of a different, but not less insurmountable, 
description. Hatred of Christianity was an article of their 
creed. The qfiarrel wasptw?lve centuries old, and with the 
bigoted Mussulmans of India it had lost none of its 
virulence. 

These were the principal ‘obstacles on the part of the 
natives, and they were lound so formidable that many^^ 
zealous and pious^ersons among the missionaries despaired 
of surmounting them. Instead, therefore, of addressing 
«iie«iselves exclusively to the Mohammedans and Hindus, 
they conceived that the Christian population equally 
demanded their care. At the Presidencies, and one or two 
chief military stations, a number of persons professing 
Chiistianity were, from the paucity of accredited ministers, 
deprived, in a great degree, of the offices of religion, and 
gladly accepted the assistance of men who made religious 
teaching their duty, although not members of the regular 
church : hence an early result of the missions for the con- 
version of the heathen, was the extension c# schism ; and 
chapels were built and congregations were formed under 
the direction of* separatists, who were more intent <li 
establisl^ng their own particular views among Christians, 
than on diffusing the great truths of Christianity among 
the followers of Brahma or Mohammed. 

A less questionable d%)a<rture ffJjp. the plan of direct 
conversion, was the attempt to exercise a wholesome pre^ 
liminary influence upop the nSinds of youth, through the 
medium of^ early education.^* The j^atives of India in 
general, although not without instruction, reaped little 
benefit from thmr national system. Those who were des- 
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tined to follow learning as a profession, whether or BOOK II. 

Mohammedans, went through a long and arduous course chap. xii. 

of study, which, whatever its moral or religious tendency 

was not unpropitious to intellectual development. Some 1814-23. 
of the sons of wealthy persons were occasionally carried 
heyond the mere rudiments of their own speech, and were 
accomplished Persian scholars, or were made to acquire 
some conversancy with English ; but the mass of the 
people were either wholly untaught, or were instructed in 
the lowest possible amount of human knowledge. It is 
sufficiently illustrative of the defects of the system to 
observe that it did not comprehend the use of books : the 
boy learnt his letters by copying them from a board before 
him, on sand or on palm leaves, and the same process 
taught him to write. Pie adJ^urrod some knowledge of 
spelling by reiterating, th^ syllables aloud, as they were 
repeated aloud by the master or the monitor ; and the 
rudiments of arithmetic were learjied in the same manner. 

^0 faculty was exercised except that o^%the memory ; and 
no opportunity was afforded him of acquiring a knowledge 
of useful facts, or of becoming imbtfsd with those moraj^ 
sentiments which are indirectly convoyed througlTfa'Ses 
and fictions suited to youthful imaginations. To correct 
this system— to substitute for it an education better 
meriting the name— to enlarge the mind— to ameliorate 
the feelings — to inculcate principles of morality, was felt 
by persons of all persuasions to be an indispensable pre- 
lude to the elevation of the national character, and a 
probahlo preparation for the more extensive dissemination 
of Christianity. The Governments at the three Presiden- 
cies took the toad in recognizing the necessity of raising 
standard of education among the natives ; an^ although 
dMming it to be impolitic, aii incompatible with their 
obligations to their native subjects, to take an active share 
in those measures* which combined religious with secular 
tuition, they liberally encouraged ^and assisted with funds 
the various sohSmes^hat were now set on foot for the 
improvement of native cducftionf 


» The Bapfctet MWoii, in W24, had thfety sclitols under its 
to »hwt thrti rnmmi A like number were taugM In about 

twenty in the nel^rhhourhood of Ghlnsuru, under the eoadto of mjs- 
mwtlm of tiio Lottdem Mtalontwy Society, hut witli the poouniury aid of Uie 
dfownment The Cimroh Misiloimq!; Society, h«ldes%ehoo|s lu Calcutta 
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BOOK II. Th^ohief object of most of the schools ■which, were thus 
CHAP, XII. established; was instruction in the language of the country 

through the medium of books compiled and printed for 

1814-23. >(3]2e purpose, in which sound principles of morality were 
inculcated ; the most interesting works of human skill 
and divine power were described ; the leading facts of 
geography and history were narrated, and European me- 
thods of calculation were explained In most of the 
Missionary schools translations of the Old and New Test** 
aments formed part of the course of reading ; but it was 
considered expedient in many places, even by tho bodies 
representing in India the religious societies in England, to 
avoid adopting any arrangement which should inspire the 
natives with a suspicion of the ultimate object of the 
schools, and aeter them'“fr(5in giving to their children the 
benefit of a course of instruStion which could not fail to 
elevate iheir principles, at the same time that it iiiHiired 
them novel and benefi<nal information. In addition to 
those seminaries which proposed instruction in tho know-#*' 
ledge of Europe, ‘conveyed through tho vernacular dialects, 
G; 9 yernment.felt''it to be equally a duty to encourage 
the studies of those among the natives of India, wlio fol- 
lowed the learning of the country as a literary class, and 
devoted their lives to the cultivation of Sanscrii and 
Arabic literature. Besides the obligation of compensating 
for the loss of that patronage which Maulavis and Pundits 
were formerly accustomed to receive from natives of 
wealth and power, whom tho rule of foreignam had im- 
poverished or annihilated, and the policy of gaining tho 
goodwill of the people by countenancing pursuits to which 


and other places, had a number at Burdwan, where ntarly twa thousan?l 
•were instructOci , there were also In the mnm mighlmirhmd ten 
schools. The OhrMa^ Knowledjfe^ietv estahhshtid wfeml itdtwlg In m 
vicinity oiPOalcuWa. In Calcutta, a^.hooi Society wiw formed of nwiajctahli 
natives conjointly with Kuropeans, to superintend »tt*Wmr»rove the mimmnm 
schools in that city. A number of schools, ''KittOiininK aixmt two thoosi«nfl 
eight hundred hoys, were broui^t under their suprvMou, ami mi haMi#h 
school was estahlished, admittanSb t(r>whieh ww the reward of 
the imUve semmarios 5 to this aoromment rtso llbimlly contrllmted. n 
order to snnply all these dffwent seminarieg with boohs, a 8ohw4.|lw£ 
^Society was likewise formed for the prating of original or trawlatod woAg 
of an eleraentajT class suited^ juvenp Instruction. Many itatlfti 
and respectabijfcty engaged in le preparation ofgheie wofte. Th« flown! 
ment also contributed to the expense. ArBombay a IhMdeiy oC mr§mm 
and natives was formed for promoting native edueatlon, and m wS at 
at Madras and in Bengal, tim Mlssfoiiary Cowmlttioi were active iu fownlng 
and conduethig aatifb schools. ** mmmg 
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they attached almost exclusive estimation, it was fought 
prudent to acquire a direct influence over the national 
studies, with a view to improve the mode of their culti- 
vation, to direct them to practical objects connected with 
the courts of justice, m which many questions were deter- 
minable accortling to the rules of Mohammedan and Hin- 
du law, ami to graft upon thorn, by degrees, the knowledge 
of the West, which could scarcely be communicated to 
the literary claBSCB through any other chennel. It was 
also anticipated, that, once masters of Buch information, 
the pcrBoiiH to whom literary occupation was a livelihoo(i 
would bo the fittest and most capable agents in its dis- 
semination. With these purposes, the existing native 
colleges worc^ sulijoctod to qualified European supervision ; 
and the projofjt of Lord Miuto, <7f establisfing colleges at 
NudehiA and Tirlmotpwasp^coFnmuted to the institution of 
a HaUHcrit in flalcuttf, for the tuition of Brahmans, 

and of youtliH of t!w medical ciAsto. The collogo was not 
fouuiloil until afbsr the departure of the (iovemor-Goneral 
from India ; but tlic plan wan matured, and the prelimi- 
nary stops were taken during his adhiiuiatration. ^ ^ ^ 
Moht the l<Ii.Hhionary CHtaidishments attempted the 
fonnafion of an Etiglish sthool in connexion with their 
indigonotis athook 5 ami, in Homo cascB, promotion to an 
English HcJtool was miwlo tUt» reward of diligonco in the 
imtivo Hwnilnarhm. There prevailed, however, no very 
ardent diMiro to benefit by such opportunities ; and very 
extenidvo of the ulterior object of the English 

of ttwdr being Intended, under cover of instnic- 
tfctti in Engllwli, to convert the youth to Ohristianity, de- 
terred thii ilfopio from liaving recourse to them. The 
nmount of Inntrmjtion iought for, was, also pf the very 
lywiwt fliaorlptiim | and the great aim of those by whom 
ilifs iciioobi wttro iitiondofl, wai to become qmlifidd for the 
dutifW of a oopyfil, an clerk in some public or private 
oloci. Tim want of teitlon a, higher chameter became 
at Ifiwtf the more respectable elasses of the 

lliidiiii, initl ilmy clwplaytil a i^adiness to make arrange- 
WfiitM for Itipwivlibn, whidh waa^mdy checked by the fear 
of oiidaiiieriiig ItiiiiV tt^tlonal worship* To remove tWa 
mmm &f tpprohtuwbn, they were euooumged by several 
of l!ii prltioiiml the BritliM^'Communi^ to 
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BOOK IT, establ^L. an English seminary on a liberal foundation, of 
CHAP XII. whichThey should retain the entire direction in their own 

hands, and over which they should exercise undivided 

1814-23. control; a joint committee of Europeans and natives 
was formed, to consider and determine the general plan 
of the establishment, after which the European members 
withdrew from all interference ; the consequence was the 
foundation of the English College of Calcutta, an institu- 
tion which promises to exert an important influence upon 
intellectual development in Bengal.^ 

The measures of the Government of Madras wore con- 
fined during the period under consideration to the acquire- 
ment of information respecting the state of education in 
the provinces the Collectors were directed to report the 
number of thfl schools Snef colleges in their rcsiiective 
Collectorates ; but some internal ^necossarily elapsed before 
the receipt of their replies. !pho advance of native educa- 
tion was in a somewhat omore forward state at Bombay, 
and a society was formed in 1815, for the promotion of 
the education of «the poor, by which several schools were 
^tablished with^the^aid of the Government, In 1822, 
societies were formed, having for their ohjects more espe- 
cially the improvement of native education ® 

Another act originating with the Governor-General, was 
a departure from the cautious policy of former Govern- 
ments in regard to the Press of India, and the removal of 


> Tlio leadin^r Europeans on this occaftion were the Chief Just k*o, Hlr Kdwanl 
Hyde East, and Mr Ifarinffton, a memher of the Hnpreine (hnineil. Aewd- 
ing to Mr Hough (History of Christianity in Iiulla. iv. ay.’i), of these two 
gentlemen, the latter retired from the Ooniniittee at the desire of the 
Governor-General, apprehending that his appearance at the|»ettd of the collefft 
might he constiuod into an attempt of the Government to wnvert the nativoi. 
y Sir Edward also,” he says, “out of respect to the Government, was 
to retire, to th 0 *lTeat surprise and disappointment of all who had muhwkm 
lathe work,” These ciroarastances Ihem to rest uikhi mlslnformttkm. The 
autiwr witlmany others beside the t#o gentlemen speeifiifl, wns Included in 
the Committee, and the principle of their proceedinp wm from the first, the 
relta^ishmenfc of the institution to native miRiagement txclurivily, as 
as the mode of eonductlng It, and the course of study to Im |uu*«o#d In it, wai 
devised, Bishop Middleton^s notiSe <# the semifiary Is in act ordanre with the 
author s recoUections. “ The wealthy Hindoos hw^e Jurt art on ff»ot a school 
or college, Without any aid or dou^tenaneo from tlie Government who (very 

themselfos •, i Ml. 

^l®akrs reapectina the of tdwt- 

^1.1^ ® nistoriA of Hellgfow, BenevtliKit 

and Chantable Institutions of Calcutta, Cnl, 1W4, wurrh Misslotiary lltglgter, 
— Reports of Societies, and a valuable Memoir by Mr, EWier on the EimWIih- 
ApXto Clovemmeum of lttdia.*.^C«wh Cow, 



CENSORSHIP OP THE PRESS ABOLISHED. 

some of tlie restraints to which it had been subjected. In 
the early portion of its career, the Indian Press liM been 
left to follow its own course, with no other check than 
that which the law of libel imposed. The character of 
the papers of early days, sufficiently shew that the indul- 
gonce was abused, and that while they were useless as 
vehicles of local information of any value, they were filled 
with indecorous attacks upon private hfe, and ignorant 
censures of public measures. To repress so groat a nui- 
sance, Lord Wellesley,' after sending oneE<liior to England, 
and intimidating others into a prudent reserve, established 
a censorship ; and the j'ournals were submitted on the eve 
of their issue, to the perusal of an officer of the Govern- 
ment, by whom, what he considered objectionable matter, 
was struck out. This contrd., 'and the improving taste 
and feelings of the ^e, gaVSs to the Indian chronicles a 
new character, and rendered them respectable, if not very 
authentic, vehicles of public information. The duties of 
the Censorship were, leniently discharged, and little dis- 
satisfaction was felt with the existing practice, when the 
Marquis of Hastings, entertaining exalted notions of the 
benefits of a free expression of the sentiments^of^fio 
public, determined to relieve it from the only restraint 
under which it laboured. At the same time, the Press 
was by no means left to its own guidance ; and defined 
limits circumscribed its freedom. The Censor was re- 
moved, but the Editors were restricted from publishing 
aniraaclversions on the proceedings of the Indian authoii- 
ties in England j disquisitions on the pohti(^ transactions 
of the local administration, or offensive remarks on the 
public conduct of the members of the Council, the Judges, 
|:^r the Bishop of Calcutta ; discussions having^a tendency 
io create alarm or suspicion apaong the natives as to any 
intended interference with their rehgion ; the Fdpuhhoa- 
tion from English or otjaer newspapers of passages coming 
under the preceding ^ heads, or^ otherwise calculated to 
affect the &itMi ppwer or '^reputation in India and 
private scandal, or personal remarks on individuals, tend- 
ing to excite dissensions Ip socij^ity. The Editors were 
held responsible forth q observance of these^rules, under 
the penalty of being proceeded against in such manner as 
* Seo the orders m the Asiatic Jt^opthly Jounaal, Ji&e, 1820, p. 610. 
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BOOK II. tKe Governor-General might think applicable to the na- 
CHAp.xii. ture of^the offence. Subject to these limits and respon- 

sibilities, the Press was free, both to Europeans and to 

1814-23. ^^tives. 

The establishment of a free Press in India was con- 
templated with very different feelings by different classes 
of persons ; and, as usual in controverted topics, both the 
benefits and evils of the measure were greatly exaggerated. 
The main advantages, as stated by Lord Hastings himself, ^ 
were the salutary control which public scrutiny exercises 
over supreme authority; and the cheerfulness and jaeal 
with which all ranks of society co-operate m measures, 
the motives and objects of which they understand, and in 
which they concur. This scrutiny and this concurrence, 
however, were«“wh oily at caiman ce with the circumstances 
of society in India, the bulkfof^whiph was formed of the 
salaried servants of the Government, already bound by 
their engagements to furnish it with information, and to 
execute its commjvpds. The remainder of the Indian 
public consisted 4>f a very few merchants, traders, or 
artisans, residing in ®India upon sufferance, having no 
aS:ffow!fedged place in the constitution of the Govern- 
ment, no voice in its proceedings, no permanent stake in 
the welfare of the country, and little, if any, knowledge of 
its condition pr relations. Much benefit coukl not bo 
anticipated from the comments of a few hundred peraons 
of this description, administered through conduciors of 
journals, who were either publio servants themselves, or 
were dependent for their privilege of dwelling in India 
upon the pleasure of the superior powers; the whole 
forming a body of no weight or influence, and in no essen- 
tial point corresponding with a publio, such « tlio t0r% 
denoted in &e parent couni^y. The same oirouinstanoo% 
however,^ if they nuEify the advantages of newspaper 
©nfightenment, also counteracted % mischievous tenden- 
cies, and rendered the Indian Presf incapable of omliar- 
rassing the, purposes or* pfoceedinp of^thc State. It 
might become, as it had previously been, a souret of 
annoyance to individuaj|, a v^ole of private calumny or 
malice; bul^ as far m the polit^oalff interests of Great 

^ A^aare^ preswted by m itthaWtmts of Jtelm, Mfch Jaty, 
1819 Asiatic Journal Jm. 1820. « 
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Britain and India were concerned, its induenoe was too 
insignificant to endanger their stability or alteP their 
relations. The Government, also, had full power to arrest 
any such mischievoue attempts at their outset. The un- 
bridled freedom of the native Press involved weightier 
consequences, as its lucubrations were addressed to vast, 
independent, and ill-constructed multitudes. Such an 
organ directed by hostile agency might misrepresent the 
acts and purposes of the ruling authority, and inspire the 
people with deeji and dangerous discontent. That Press, 
however, had yet scarcely s^irung into existence ; and the 
system was too new and strange, too foreign to the habits 
and feelings of the people, to grow by rapid steps, into a 
wide-spread and commanding influence. The Government 
had here, also, the remedy m 4ts own Irjmds, and the 
so-terrned freedom of the Indian Press was, in reality, a 
ma1 tor of very little monaent. 

The first experience of tSe consequences of removing 
^ the supervision of the Censor was, ho;^ever, calculated to 
confirm the apprehensions of those who were adverse to 
its abolition. The measure was fallowed by the estab- 
lishment of a JournaV which infringed the proMbiUb^ 
rules that had been substituted for the censorship, lent 
itself to the utterance of morbid discontent and xiorsonal 
resentment, assailed the conduct of private individuals, 
irnpt^achod the acts of public fimctionaries, spread aori- 
inonioiiB dissensions through society, and defied, while it 
aflboted to deprecate the displeasure of the Government.® 
]ie|)eated intimations of that displeasure were communi- 
cated to the Editor through the usual official channels, and 
he was warned on more than one occasion that, unless he 
^unformed to the regulations established for the guidance 
of the press, his licence to ^remain in India would he 
revoked, and he would be required to proceed to -England. 
A probable eonasiousqess of the incongruity of so severe 
a punishment with the eulogium which he had pro- 
nounced upon Idle e^ressioE%f public" opinion, as well as 

^ 111© Cftktttta Joaraal, of whiSh the Proprietor and Editor was Mr, 

S. BMfclttfbwn, a fedtittmAP pewtltted te^reslde la Oalcatta hy ^eoM 

« Lettir from th© Chief Seowtary to the Govemmeat of to Mr. 
Bttftktoglkm, I7th May, ISSil, cited to the Statomwt^of Wm% priated to 
Calotttfcm 
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BOOB ]I. the genuine kindness of his nature, rendered the Governor- 
CHAp. xii. General reluctant to inflict the penalty that had been threat- 

ened, and he left India without having carried his menaces 

1814-23. effect. A more consistent course was followed by the 
firmness of his successor. Although, however chocked in 
the abuse of its nascent liberty, the press of Calcutta was 
liberated from the risk of needless and vexatious inter- 
ference, and became, both in the English and native lan- 
guages, a useful instrument in the dissemination of 
knowledge.^ 

The most important of the proceedings in England 
originating in the interval which has been reviewed, have 
already been described. Few others, relating to the 
administration of affairs in India, engaged the attention of 
Parliament or^the Compsraj^ The thanks of both for the 
services of the Marquis of Hastings in the Pindari war 
were voted with general coi^ent ; but neither on these 
occasions, nor on that ^of the war of Nepal, did the 
Ministers or the I)iroctors pronounce any sufficient com- 
mendation of th^ chief merits of Lord Hastings, — the 
^undness, foresight, and comprehensiveness of his policy, 
which ^ere more remarkable even than the wisdom, skill, 
and energy of his military operations. A small, but 
influential party in the Board, and in the Court of Di- 
rectors, still adhered to the narrow and antiquated views 
of the days of Sir George Barlow, and affected to regret 
the extension of the British dominions in India. It was 
to the Commander-in-Chiof, therefore, that the thanks 
were presented. In that capacity, also, a grant of sixty 
thousand pounds was voted to be vested in the hands of 
trustees for the benefit of the Marquis and kis family.* 
Notwithstanding these demonstrations of approval 
which ooufd not'^ in justice or decency be withheld, the 
Govemop-General, deeply nmrtified by the want of confi- 
dence exhibited xn the correspondence *^of the Court re- 
lating to the Hyderabad affair, and jndignant at the tone 
in which their sentiments xfere determined to 

relinquish his high ofiiflB, a^d to rejoin his family ir 


1 The first Bengal newspapefr the SaoMd ChaiidAW, or Moo» Of 
gence,; was statod iiU822. At preMwL 1841 thC© are fl?e i« llwittitMid 
three in I’ersian printed in Caientta, betides o&r« at the mmmt 1% AndM 
The circulation of each is hut small. 

» May IStli, 1819. n 
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Europe. His resignation was tendered in 1821. It was BOOK II 
then felt that the tribute due to his great ser'^^es m ghaf. xn 

peace, as well as in war, could no longer be deferred ; and 

on the 23rd of May, 1822, a resolution of the Court of lSll-23. 
Directors was communicated to the Proprietors, express- 
ing their dee^) regret at the resignation of the Marquis of 
Hastings, and offering him their thanks for the unremitting 
zeal and eminent ability with which, during a period of 
nearly nine years, he had administered the government of 
British India, with such high credit to himself, and advantage 
to the interests of the East India Comjpany. The Court of 
Proprietors adopted the resolution ; and, adverting to tho 
previous aoLnowledgmont which had passed the Court 
of the great military and political talents of the Governor- 
General, rocpiested the oxecutiv% body to fonvey to his 
Lordship tho expression of •their admiration, gratitude, 
and a])pIanso. Tho vote%as just, though tardy. The 
administration of tho Manptis of Hastings may be re- 
garded as tlie completion of the *groat^ scheme of which 
XdiVG had laid the foundation, and Wari^n Hastings and 
tho Marquis Wellesley had reared • the ^ superstructure. 

Tlui crowning pinnacle was the work of* Lord Hdltinfs, 
and ly him was the supremacy of tho British Empire in 
India pro'[)f‘r hnally established. Of the soundness of 
tlm work no b(^ti<?r proof can bo afforded than tho fact 
that ihere iias btuiu no international warfare since his 
adminiMiration. Itajput, Mahratta, and Mohammedan have 
rcunained at peace witk each other under the shade of 
tho llritish power. The wars in which the latter has been 
engaged have carried that power beyond the boundaries 
of I lindiiBtan, Uit no interruption of internal tranquihty 
from tho Himalaya to tho sea has been suffered or at- 
teflipted. ^ 

Tho Marquis of Hastings quitted his government on 
tlie Ist of .January, 1^23. Expressions of regret for 
his <ioparturo had previously poured in |rom every quar- 
ter, and thfire is rtasor^to belief e lhat they were sincere. 

Lord IlasbingB had deserved well Both of the European 
and native community. He^ was ijot indifferent to the 
good opinion of those# subordinate to his station or snb- 
jeofe to his authority, and sought it not only by the splen- 
dour of his military triumphs, the comprehensiveness of 
von. ii B n • 
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BOOK IT. ills foreign policy, or tlie diligence, wisdom, and rectitude 
CHAP. xn. of Ms^ivil administration, but by considerations for the 

feelings, and anxiety for the prosperity and happiness, of 

1814-23. every order of society. Whatever plan proposed the 
amelioration of the condition of the natives of India, 
whatever tended to their moral and intellectual elevation, 
received his hearty countenance and cooperation ; and in 
the minor, but not unimportant article of personal de- 
portment, Lord Hastings was ever scrupulously concili- 
atory and kind to every class of the native population. 
The example which he set was not in vain : and it was 
under his administration that even the respectable native 
inhabitants of the Presidency wore first seen to associate 
on an equal footing with Europeans in devising and carry- 
ing out projects of pig^bkc good. With the European 
portion of the society his habits were the same ; and no 
sacrifice of personal comfort^ or convenience deterred 
Lord Hastings from promofing, by his participation and 
encouragement, wlj^atover was projected for the difiusior^^ 
of benevolence, <^he cultivation of knowledge, and tho 
^neral good and happiness of the community. 
"^^heP^lories of the early administration of tho Marquis 
of Hastings wore heightened by the mild lustre of its 
close ; and the triumphs of military success were justi- 
fied by their application to the maintenance of universal 
tranquillity, the promotion of the welfare of the people 
and the prosperity and consolidation of tho British Empire 
in India. 
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Page 41. 

From UmuT Singh and his sons. Bam Das, and Urjun Thapas 
to the Baja of Ntpal, dated Baj-gurk, 2nd March, 1815. 

A cox>Y of your letter of the 23rd December, addressed to 
Buiijoor Singh, under the lied Seal, was sent by the latter to 
me, who have received it with every token of respect. It was to 
the following purport: — “The capture of Nalapanee by the 
enemy has been communicated to me %om Gurhwal and 
Kumaon, as also the intelligence of his having marched to 
Nairn : having assembled his force, ho now occupies me vAoTe 
country from Baiapuisa to Subturee and Muhotree. My army 
is also secretly posted in various places in the 3 unguis ol the 
inountams. An army under a general has arrived in Goiukpoor, 
for Palpa, and another detachment has reached the borders of 
Bccjypoor. I have fuither heard that a general-officer has set 
off from Calcutta, to give us further trouble, Por the sake of a 
few trifling objects, some intermediate agents have destroyed the 
mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide: all thi^you 
know. Ton ogght to send an embassy to conciliate the English, 
otherwise the cause is lost. The enemy, after making immense 
Preparations, have begun the wa:^ and uiilel's great concessions 
are made they will not listen to t^rms. To restore th% relations 
of amity by concession is good and proper; for this purpose it isfit, 
in the first place, to cede to the enemy the departments of Boot- 
wul, Mpa, and Siieeora|j*and the disiShted tracts already settled by 
the commissioners towards Barah.* • If this be insufficient to re- 
establish harmony, we ought abandoji the whole o 1 the Turaee, 
the Doom, and the loW|Jands; and if tfie English art stiU dissatis- 
fied, on account of not obfaimng possession of a poition of the 
1 Meaning the wenty-two villages on the Saann frontier. 
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Xo I mountains, you are herewith authorised to give up, with the 

Doon, 5ie couiitiy as far as the Sutlej. Bo whatever may bo 

piacticable to lestore the relations of peace and amity, and bo 
assured of my approbation and assent. If these means be un- 
successful, it will be very difficult to preserve the integnty of my 
dominions fiom Kunka Tcestta to the Sutlej. If the enemy 
once obtain a footing in the centie of our tenitory, both 
extremities will bo thrown into disorder. If you can retiic with 
your aimy and military stores to pursue any other plan of opeia- 
tions that may afterwards appear eligible, it will be advisable. 
On this account, you ought immediately to effect a junction with 
all the other officers on the western service, and letnc to any 
pait of our tciiitory which, as far as Nipal, }ou may think youi- 
self capable of retaining. These aic your ordci.x” 

In the hist plsce, after th^* ii«Jmcnse pieparations of the enemy, 
he will not bo satisfied with all these con^'cssions; or if he sluMild 
accept of our terms, he would serve us as he did I'ippoo, from 
whom he first accepted of an indomnificniion of six crores of 
rupees m money and territory, and afterwards wrested from him^ 
his whole coiintiy. we were to cede to him so much country, 
he would seek some frs^sh occasion of qiiarrc], and at a future 
tifflHty would wrest from us other provinces. Ibwhig lost 
so much territory, we should bo unable to maintain our army on 
its present footing; and our military fame being once reduced, 
what moans should we have left to defend our eastern posscisions? 
■While we retain Bisahur, Gurhwal is secure: if the former he 
abandoned, the Bhooteas of liuwain will certainly lietray us. 
TliC English having thus acquired the Boon and liuwaui, it will 
he impossible for us to muiiUain Guilnuil; and being deprived 
of t^e latter, Kuraaon and Botee will bo also lost to us. After 
tlie seizure of these provinces, Admin, Jooml<|^, and Booloo, 
will be wrested from us in succession. You any that a pro*- 
clamation If^ beefn issued to the inhabitants of the eiwtefli 
kurat8;”^f they have joined 4e enemy, the other kurats will do 
so likewise, and the country, Bood Koowo, on the cast, to 
Bheeree, on, the west* cannot be long Stained. Having lost yonr 
dominions, what is fo becefme^ of you/ ^reat military establish** 
ments? When our powet^Mnee reduced, we shall have another 
Knox’s mission, under ^pretem^ of concluding a treaty of 
alliance and ^iendship, add founding coi|imercM establishments* 
If wc decline receiving their missionrthey will insist; and !f wo 
are unable to opj^oso force, and desire them to come wnaocom^ 
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panicd witlx troops, tliey will not comply. They willj^gin by Ho. I. 

introducing a company: a battalion will follow, and at length an. 

army will bo assembled for the subjection of Nipal You think 
that if, fur the present, the lowlands, the Boon, and the country 
to the Sutlej, were ceded to them, they would cease to entertain 
designs upon the other piovinces of Kipal. Do not trust them! 

They who counselled you to receive the mission of Knox, and 
permit the establishment of a commercial factory, will usurp the 
government of Kipal. With regard to the concessions now pro- 
posed, if you had, in the hrst instance, decided on a pacific line 
of conduct, and agiced to restore the departments of Bootwul 
and Bheeoraj, as adjusted by the commissioners, the present 
contest might have been avoided. But you could not suppress 
your desire to retain these places, and, by murdering their 
revenue officer, excited their iil&i^ation, an(f kindled a war 
for trilicH. * 

At Jythuk we have obtaim^ a victory over the enemy. If I 
succeed against General Ochtcrlony, and Bunjoor Bingh, with 
Juspao Thapa and his officers, prevail at^ythuk, Ilunjcet Smgh 
Will rise against the enemy. In conjunctidli with the Seiks, my 
army will make a descent into the plaifis; ajid our forces, 
ing tlm Jnnma from two diffierent quarters, will recover posses, 
siou of the Doom When we reach IXurdwar, the Nuwab of 
Lukhnow may be expected to take a part in the cause, and, on 
his accenaiou to the general coalition, wo may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Khuuka. Jiolying on your fortune, I trust that 
Bulbhudur Koonwiir and Bewunt Kajee will soon be able to 
reinforce the gamson of Jytlmk; and I hope, ere long, to send 
X^unt Kajee With eight companies, when the force there will be 
very strong, The troops sent by you are arriving everyday: 
and when they all come up, I hope wc shall succeed both here 
and at Jythuk. ^ ^ 

^ formerly, when the English, endeavoured to penetrate to 
Bundowlee, tiioy continued for Wvo years in possessioft of Barch 
Bursa and MuhotfCe; buf, when you conquered Niphl, they were 
cither destroyed by yo^r force, or^fell viptims to the climate 
with the exception ^hw oSly, who abandoned the place 
Orders should now be given all yo^r officers to defend Ohou- 
diwidoe, and Choudena in B^ypoovand the two kutats, and 
the ridge of Mahabhirui^ Buffer the enemy to fetain the low 
lands for a couple of years: measures can afterwards be taken to 
expel them. Dands transfijrred under a ewritten agreement 
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No. I. cannot be resumed; but if they have been taken by force, 

force may be employed to recover them. Pear nothing, even 

though the Seiks should not join us. Should you succeed now 
in bringing our differences to an amicable teimmation by the 
cession of ten itory, the enemy in the course of a few years would 
be in possession of Nipal, as he took possession of the country 
of Tippoo. The present, therefore, is not the time for treaty and 
conciliation. These expedients should have been tried before 
the muider of the revenue officer (in Gorukpoor), or must be 
postponed till victory shall crown our efforts. If they will then 
accede to the terms which I shall propose, it is well; if not, with 
the favour of God and your fortune and bounty, it shall bo my 
business to preserve the integrity of my countiy from Kunka to 
to the Sutlej. Let me entreat you, therefore, never to make 
peace. FormerlJ’, when some fhdividnals urged the adoption of 
a treaty of peace and commcrcS, I^refi^ed my assent to that 
measure, I will not now suffer t^ejionour of my prince to he 
sullied by con cession and sulynission. If you arc determined on 
this step, bestow the l^miliating office on him who first advised | 
it. But for me, cald me to your presence, I am old, and only 
d^o once more tojkiss your feet. I can recollect the time wlien 
tbe?roor*lhaarmy did not exceed twelve thousand men. Through 
the favour of heaven, and by the valour of your forefathers, 
your territory was extended to the confines of Khunka, on the 
east. Under the auspices of your father, we subjugated Kumaon ; 
and, throiigb’ your fortune, we have pushed our conquests to the 
Sutlej. Four generations have been employed in the acquisition 
of all this dignity and dominion. At Nalapance, Bulbhudiir 
defeated three or four thousand of tlio enemy. At Jythufc, 
Runjoor Singh, with his officers, overthrew two battalions. In 
this place I am surrounded, and daily fighting witliwthe enemy, and 
look forward with confidence to victory. All the inhabitants 
and chiefs '^of the country^ have joined the enemy, f 
I must gain twb or three victo^^ies before I can accomplish the 
object I bail© in view— of attaching Eimjeet gingh to our cause. 
On his accession, and after the advance of the Seiks and Goorkhas 
towards the Jumna, the , chfefs^of the &klmmmay be expected 
to join the coalition, as lias the Xawab of Lukhnow, and the 
Salik-Ramee-Leech.^ Tl^n will lie the time for us to drive out 
the enemy, an^ recover possession of the ^w countries of Balpa, 


^ It is not known wlio TTmnr Singh means by the ; md 

some other of hxs names of places and Persons differ from any in eommon lit. 
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as far as Beejypoor, If wo succeed in regaining these^we can 
attempt further conquest in the plains. 

There has been no fighting in your quarter yet; the Chou- 
dundee and Choudena of Becjypoor, as far as the ridge of 
Muhabharut and Soolecana, should be well defended. Countries 
acquired m four generations, under the administration of the 
Thapas, should not be abandoned for the purpose of bringing 
matters to an amicable adjustment, without deep and seiious 
leficction. If we are victorious in the war, we can easily adjust 
our differences; and if we are defeated, death is preferable to- a 
reconciliation on humiliating terms. When the Chinese array 
invaded Nipal, we implored the mercy of Heaven by offerings to 
the Brahmins, and the performance of religious ceremonies; and, 
through the favour of one and intercession of the other, we suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the enemy, ^^r since yoS confiscated the 
dageers of the Brahmas, thousands have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were giye% that they should be restored at 
the capture of Kangrah ; and orders to this effect, under the red 
I seal, were addressed to mo, and Nin Singii Thapa. We failed, 
however, in that object, and now there is tniversal discontent. 
You ought, therefore, to assemble all th^ Br^mms, and pro n a ^ e 
to restore them their lands and property, m the evenT of your 
eouquering and expelling the English. By these means many 
thousand worthy Brahmins will put up their prayers for your 
prosperity, and the enemy will he driven forth. By the practice 
of charity, the territory acquired m four generations may be pre- 
icrved; and, through the favour of. God, our power and do- 
minion may l>e still further extended. By the extension of ter- 
ritory, our military establishment may be maintained on its pre- 
sent footing, and even increased. The numerous countries which 
yon propose t^cede to the enemy yielded a revenue equal to the 
maintenance of an army of four thousand joaen, and Kangrah 
might have been captured. By ^e cession of the*se provinces, 
the reputation and splendour %f your Court 'will mo longer 
remain. By the ^laptur^ of Kangrah, your name nvould have 
lieen rendered formidahjp; and, though th|t has not happened, 
a powerful impr^sion ias, nevorfheTess. been made on the people 
of the plains by the extensio| of j^rfr conquests to the Sutlej. 
To effect a reconciliation by t|3.e ces§k>n of the country to- the 
wmt of tlm tTumna, w<tild ^ive rise to the idea thaifthe Goorkhas 
were unable to oppose the English, would lower the dignity of 
your name in the plains, and cause a reductioeii of your amy to 
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No. I. the ext^t of four thousand men. The enemy will, moreoyer, 

require the possession of Bisahur, and after that the conquest of 

Gurhwal will be easy; nor will it be possible, in tliat case, for us 
to retain Kumaon, and with it we must lose Dotee, Acham, and 
Joomlah, whence he may be expected to penetrate even to 
Bheree. If the English once establish themselves firmly in pos- 
session of a part of the hills, we shall be unable to diive them 
out. The countries towards the Sutlej should be obstinately 
defended; the abandonment of the disputed tracts in the plains is 
a lesser evil: the possession of the former preseives to us the 
road to further conquest. You ought, theiefore, to direct Gooroo 
Bungnath Pundit and Dulbunjun Pandeh to give up the dis- 
puted lands of Bootwul, Sheeoiaj, and the twenty-two villages in 
the vicinity of Bareh, and thus, if possible, hung our differences 
to a termination. To tliis'^'stfp I have no objections, and shall 
feel no animosity to those who may peifo;^m this seivice. I must, 
however, declare a decided Iio^ility to such as, in bringing 
about a reconciliation withrthe Englislj, consult only their own 
interest, and forget their duty to you. If they will not accept 
these terms, what hir<re we to fcai ? The English attempted to 
taMBhurtpoor by ptomfj but the Baja Bunject Singh destroyed 
a Euroj^an regiment, and a battalion of sepoys. To the 
present day they have not ventured to meddle with Bhui tpoor 
again: whence it would seem that one fort has sufficed to check 
their progress. In the low country of Dhurma they estoblished 
their authority; hut the Baja overthrew their army, and cap- 
tured all their aitillery and stores, and now lives and continues 
in quiet possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peace and 
reconciliation will be interpreted as the result of fear; and it 
would he absurd to expect that the enemy will respect a treaty 
concluded under such circumstances. Thereforef let us confide 
our fortunes to our swords; and, by boldly opposing the enemyi^ 
compel him to remain withii^his own territory; — or, if he 
should coKrtinue’ to advance, sfang with shame at the idea of 
retreating, after his immense preparations, we* can then give up 
the lands in dispute, |nd adiust our difif^onces. Such, however, 
is the fame and terror of our^'swords, jpiat Bhldhudur, with a 
force of six hundred naex^ tlcfca^d an army of three or four 
thousand English. His %ce consisted of the old Gourukh and 
Kurrukh companies, which were only pirtly composed of the 
inhabitants of our ancient kingdom, and of the people of the 
countries from Blj^ree to Ourhwal; and with these he de^ 
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stroyed one battalion, and crippled and repulsed^ another. 
My army is similarly composed: nevertheless, all descriptions 
are eager to meet the enemy. In your quarter you aio sur- 
rounded with the veterans of our army, and cannot apprehend 
deseition from them; — you have also an immense militia, and 
many Jageerdars, who will fight for their own honour and inte- 
rests. Asscmblmg tlie militia of the low land, and fighting in 
the plains, is impolitic call them into the hills, and cut the 
enemy up by detail — (a passage here, the sense of which cannot 
be discovered). The enemy is proud, and flushed with success, 
and has reduced under his subjection all the western Zemindars, 
the Banas, and Raja of Kuhloi, and the Thakooraeii, and will 
keep peace with no one. However, my advice is nothing. I 
viU direct Bam Doss to propose to General Ochterlony the 
abandonment; on our part, of tile isksputed laiids, and will for- 
ward to you the answer which fie may receive. All the Banas, 
Bajas, and Thakooraen, have Joined the enemy, and I am sur- 
rounded: nevertheless, we snail fi^ht and conquer, and all my 
oliicers have taken the same resolution, JThe Pundits have pro- 
nounced the month of Bysakh as particula^y auspicious for the 
Goorkhas; and, by selecting a fortunate day, we shall surely 
conquer. I am desirous of engaging the en^my slowly ancNfith 
caution, but cannot manage it, the English being always fiist to 
begin the fight. I hope, liowe\cr, to be able to delay the battle 
till Bysakh (April, May), when I will choose a favourable oppor- 
tunity to fight them. When wo shall have duven iho enemy 
from hence, cither Bunjoor or myself, according to your wishes, 
will repair to your presence. In the present crisis, it is very 
advisable to write to the Emperor of China, and to the Lama of 
Lassa, and to the other Lamas; and, for this purpose, I bog leave 
to submit th%enclosed draft of a letter to tbeir address ; any 
errors in it, I trust, will bo foigiven by you; and I earnestly 
Recommend that you will lose no time in sending a petition to the 
Emperor of China^ and a letter t§ the Lama. 


Ill 

P-ySiB 57. ’ 

Proposed Petition to JPmpei^r of hy the of JHepd* 

I yield obedience to the^Emperor of China, and no one dare 
invade my dondaions ; or if any power has v^ttored to encroach 
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No. 11. on my territory, through your favour and protection I have been 

able to discomfit and expel them. Now, however, a powerful 

an d inveterate enemy has attacked me; and, as I owe allegiance to 
you, I icly on obtaining your assistance and support. Prom 
Khanka to the Setlej for a thousand kos war is waging between 
us. Entertaining designs upon Bhote, the enemy endeavours to 
get possession of Nepal, and for these objects he has fomented a 
quarrel and declared war. Five or six great actions have been 
already fought ; but, through the fortune and glory of your 
Impeiial Majesty, I have succeeded in destroying about twenty 
thousand of the enemy; hut his wealth and militaiy resources 
are great, and he sustains the loss without receding a step. On 
the contrary, numerous reinforcements continue to arrive, and my 
countiy is invaded on all points. Though I might obtain a 
bundled thousand soldiers ^onr the hills and plains, yet without 
pay they cannot be maintained, '^nd though I have every desire 
to pay them, I have not the means. Without soldiers I cannot 
repel the enemy. Consider the^Gorkhas as your tributaries; 
reflect that the Enghsl^come*^to conquer” Nepal and Bhote, and 
for these reasons be ^graciously pleased to assist us with a sum 
of money, that we may levy an army and drive forth the 
in^^ers.<^ Or, if yo'n are unwilling to assist us with subsidies, 
and prefer sending an army to our aid, it is well. The chmete 
of Dharma (Bhutan) is temperate, and you may safely send an 
army of two or three hundred thousand men by the route of 
Dharma into Bengal, spreading alarm and consternation among 
the Europeans as far as Calcutta. The enemy has subjugated all 
the Bajas of the plains, and usurped the throne of the King of 
Delhi, and therefore it is to he expected that these would all 
unite m expelling the Europeans from Hindustan. By such au 
event your name will bo renowned throughout %ll Jambudwip 
(India); and wherever you may command, the whole of its in- 
habitants wilFbe forward in your service. Should you think thaf 
the conquest oWcpal, and the $>rcible separation of the Gorkhaa 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China, cannot ma- 
terially affect your Majesty’s interests, I beseech you to reflect, 
that without your aii* I canflot^^epulse 1;he Et^lish; that these 
are the people who hare air^ady subduef all India, and usurped 
the throne of Delhi; that with army and resources I am 
quite unable t# make hea<f hgainsl them ; §nd that the world will 
henceforth say, that the Emperor of^China abandoned to their 
fate his tributari^ and dependants. I acknowledge the su- 
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premacy of the Emperor of China above all the potentates on 
earth. The English, after obtaining possession of Nepal, will 
advance by the routes of Bhadrmath and Mansarowar, and also 
by that of Digaichi, for the purpose of conquei ing Lassa. I beg, 
therefore, that you will write an order to the English, directing 
them to withdraw their forces from the territory of the Gorkha 
State, which is tributary and dependent upon you, otherwise that 
you will send an aimy to our aid. I beseech you, however, to 
lose no time in sending assistance, whether m men or money 
that I may drive out the enemy and maintain possession of the 
mountains; otherwise he will, in a few years, be master of 
Tassa. 


. fA<TB 57. 

From the three Governors at idrxung, named, first, Shee-Chan- 
Chun, principal Ytzir . secondly, Shee-Taran: thirdly, 
Kho-Taran* Let this Letter be tai^n to the Ofiicer com-' 
manding at Rungpur, who, after opemUg it and ascertaining 
its contents, will forward it to Ms mdster.m ^ ^ 

This is written by the enlightened Vizir of his Majesty the 
Emperor of China, and by the two Vizns who are Hakims of 
this place, namely, 8hee-Taran and Kho-Taran These three, 
of whom one has lately arrived from the cajutal, from the pre- 
sence of the Emperor, and the other two the Governors of 
Arzung, have agreed to write to the English gentlemen as 
follows: — 

Erom a letter which was received from the Baja of Gorkha, 
addressed to thip two Tarans, it was understood that the English 
had demanded of the Baja of Gorkha, and of Bhama Shanga, 
1 free passage to this (Quarter, declaring thjft they liad no inten- 
tion of attacking those chiefs, aiji that they only wsj^ted a free 
passage to Lassa,*when it would bo seen what wo^ild happen. 
It was stated also, that tfie English proposed that the above men- 
tioned chiefs should pa/ to thcm«thf tribu^ which they now pay 
to China. A letter to*the same e|feet was received from the 
3^a of Gorkha, addressed t5 the two Tarans at Lassa. The 
two Tarans of tliis plsfo sent tHe ori^nal letter t%the Emperor* 
The heart of his Imperial XCajosty is as pure as the sun, and en- 
lightened as the moon, and truth and falsehood are in all matters 
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No. III. apparen|^ to him. Not relying on the Raja of Gorkha’s letter, 

he, in order to ascertain the truth of the cacumstances, sent 

from his own presence Shee-Chan-Chun with a royal army j 
that person accordingly will soon arrive with the army at Tin- 
gari, and will inquire into your proceedings. 

Such absurd measures as those alluded to appear quite incon- 
sistent with the usual wisdom of the English. It is probable 
that they never made the declaration imputed to them if they 
did, it will not be well. On a former occasion, when Thion-Tan 
came here to make war against the Raja of Gorkha, a letter was 
received fiom the English, addiessed to Thron-Tan, asking as- 
sistance. The hostile course which, accoiding to the Raja of 
Gorkha, they have now adopted, is, theiefore, beyond measure 
sm prising. An answer should be sent as soon as possible to 
Tingaii, statmg%hether omni#^ the English have made the ab- 
surd propositions imputed to tSem^to the Raja of Gorl^ha and 
Dhama Shanga. It is piobable that they did not. If they did 
not, let them write a suitable explanation addressed to Shee- 
Chan-Chun, that he ^ay make a coi responding communication 
to the Emperor, sta^ng that the whole stoiy is a falsehood of 
the Raja of Gorkha. Let the true state of the case be told, that 
it Way b1? reported to the Empeior. The Emperor of China is 
just. Be It known to the English gentlemen that his Majesty of 
China is just aud merciful. Send an answer as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Dated 23rd Jemadurs-sani, 1231. Hij. (23rd May, 1816). 


IT. 


Page 219. 

Substance of a M^iratta Proclamation issued on the lUi^ Fe"^ 
18]|3> by the Honoi^aUe Mr, Elphmstone^ Sole Com- 

mtssioii^r for the territories conquered from the PeshmOm 

m 

No. lY. From the time vdien Baji Bao ascended the Musnud, his 

country was a prey to factifo ^nd rehe^on, ®nd ther^ was no 

ejBficient governtnent to pfbtect the people. At length Baji Bad 
was expelled from his dqminionst and took refuge in Bassein, 
where he wae dependent'^on the bounty of Kandi Bao Rastia. 
At this time he entered into alliance with the British Govern- 
ment, and was in^nediately restored to the full possession of his 
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autlioilty ; tlie tranquillity that has been enjoyed since that 
period L known to all ranks of men. At Baji Bao^s rc^oration, 
the country was laid waste by war and famine, the people were 
reduced to misery, and the Government dcuved scarcely any 
revenue from its lands : since then, m spite of the farming sys- 
tem and the exactions of Baji Bao’s officers, the country has 
completely recovered, through the protection afforded it by the 
British Government, and Baji Bao has accumulated those trea- 
sures whicdi he is now employing against his benefactors. The 
Biitish Government not only protected the Pediwa’s own pos- 
sessions, but maintained his rights abroad. It could not, with- 
out injury to the rights of otheivS, re&toie his anthoiity over the 
Main at ta chiefs, which had expired long before its alliance with 
him; but it paid the greatest attention to satisfying his ndmis- 
sihlc dmuands, and succeeded, i^^ s^ite of ma«y difficulties, m 
adjusting some, and in putting others in a train of settlement. 
Among thc-e were Biiji liSfio’s (daims on the Gaekwar. The 
British Government had profiled on that prince to send his 
prime minister to Poomffor the cxpTcss purpose of settling those 
demands, and they were on the eve of ai^iistment with great 
profit to the Peshwa, when Gangadh;|r Sastri, the Gaokwar’s 
Vakil, was murdered by Trnnbakji Dain^lia, the JPoshflPH^s 
minister, while in actual attendance on his court, and during a 
solemn pilgrimage at Pundraimr. Stiong suspicion rested on 
Baji Uao, who was aceuscil by the voice of the whole countiy ; 
but the Butish Government, unwilliug to credit such charg:cB 
agaiii'^t a ]>rm(;e and an ally, contented itself with demanding 
the pmiislmK'nt of Trimbakji. This was refused, until the Bii- 
tish Gov(‘nimont had matched an army to support its demands; 
yet it made no claim on the Poshwa for its expenses, and in- 
dicted no pui^jshmcnt for his protection of a murderer: it 
simply reipurcd the surrender of the criminal, and, on Baji 
fitiio’s compliance, it restored him to the imidimiikished enjoy- 
ment of the benofits of the alliance. Notwithstauding^ this gene- 
rosity, Baji Ilao immediately commenced a new sy^stom of in- 
I trigues, and used every exertion to turn all the power of India 
against the British Govefnment. ^^lengtlf he gave the signal of 
disturbances by fomonlflig an insuipi^ion in his own dominions, 
and preparing to support the» insurgents by open force. The 
British G ovemment h|^ then nb ^remeify but to in turn. Its 
troops entered Baji Bao’s tlrritorles at all points, and surrounded 
Mm in his capital before any of Ijhose with whom ho had in- 
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No IV. tngued ^ad time to stir. Baji Rao’s life was now in the hands 

of the British Government ; but that Government, moved by his 

professions of gi atitude for past favours, and of entire depend- 
ence on its moderation, once moie resolved to continue him on 
his throne, after imposing such teims upon him as might secure 
it from his future peifidy. The principal of these terms was a 
commutation of the contingent, which the Peshwa was bound to 
fuinish, for money equal to the pay of a similar body of troops; 
and, on their being agreed to, the British Government restored 
Baji Rao to his fiiendship, and proceeded to settle the Pindaris, 
who had so long been the pests of the peaceable inhabitants of 
India, and of none moie than the Peshwa’s own subjects. Baji 
Rao affected to enter with zeal into an enteipiize so worthy of a 
great goveinment, and assembled a large army, on pretence of 
cordially assistiilf in the coiite#fc; but in the midst of all his pro- 
fessionsjie spared neither pains iTor mon^ to engage the powers 
of Hindustan to combine against ^he British; and no sooner had 
the British troops marched^towards the haunts of the Pindans 
than he seized the opportunity to commence war without a 
declaration, and witkiut even an alleged ground of complaint. 
He attacked and burned4he house of the British Resident, con- 
tra^ to Me laws of nations and the practice of India, plundered 
and seized on peaceable travellers, and put two British officers to 
an ignominious death. Baji Rao himself found the last trans- 
action too barbarous to avow; but as the perpetrators are still 
unpunished, and retain their command m his army, the guilt 
remains with him. After the commencement of the war, Baji 
Rao threw oft the mask regarding the murder of Gangadhar 
Sastri, and avowed his participation in the crime by uniting his 
cause with that of the murderer. By these acts of perfidy and 
violence, Baji Rao has compelled the British Govei^nment to drive 
him from his musnud, and to conquer his dominions. For this 
purpose a fot^e is gtne in pursuit of Baji Rao, which will allov^ 
him no re^; an«)ther is employ Id in taking his forts; a third has 
arrived by way of Ahmednagar, and a ^rcatef force than either 
is now entering Kandesh, under the personal command of Ms 
Excellency Sir Thomls HisK>pf a force ^idcr General Munro is 
reducing the Carnatic, ant m force from Bombay is taking the 
forts in the Konkan, an<^ occupyfng that country, so that in a 
short time not a trace of *Baji Rao will icmain. The Baja of 
Sattara, who is now a prisoner in %aji Rao’s hands, will be 
released, and plac^ at the head of an independent sovereignty 
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of such an extent as naaj maintain the Raja and Ms family in 
comfort and dignity. With this view the fort of Sfbtara has 
been taken, the Raja’s flag has been set up in, it, and his former 
ministers have been called into employment. Whatever country 
is assigned to the Raja will be administered by him, and he will 
be bound to establish a system of justice and order; the rest of 
the country will be held by the Honourable Company. The 
revenue will be collected for the Government, but all property, 
real or peisonal, will be secured; all wuttun and enam (here- 
ditary lands), warshasan (annual stipends), and all religious and 
charitable establishments will be protected, and all religious sects 
will be toleiated and their customs maintained, as far as is just 
and reasonable. The faiming system is abolished, officers shall 
he forthwith appointed to collect a regular and moderate 
revenue on the part of the Government, to administer 

justice, and to encouiage the ealtivators of the soil. They will 
be authoiized to allow'* of femissions in consideration of the cir- 
cumstances of the times. All^crsons are piohibited from paying 
revenue to Baji Kao ot* his adherents, or assisting them in any 
shape. Ro deduction will be made from^tj^e revenue on account 
of any such payments. Wuttundars,^nd other holders of land, 
are required to quit the standard of Bajt Rao, an<^ retta^t to 
their villages within two months from this time. The Zemindars 
will report the names of those who remain; and all who fail to 
appear at that time shall forfeit their lands, and shall be pursued 
without remission until they are entirely crushed. All persons, 
whether belonging to the enemy or otherwise, who may attempt 
to lay waste the country, or to plunder the roads, will be put to 
death wherever they are found. 


y- 

PagI 220. 

NOTKS^EOtlNB AT ASIB-GISRII. 

L Ffom JJi0wlat Mao to Jeswant Mao Lar, 

• • 

I send you the news; the Company and the Sirkar are friends, 
and have joined to i^nihilat€fthe PJhidaris and secure the roads. 
The Company liave requfred BKndia and Hurda from the Sirkar, 
who replied “take them,” and has written tjie necessai-y papers, 
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No. V. and has also written a chor-chiti (a note authorising the quitting 

of the fo'Pt) to you. I write you the information of what has 

passed ; hut do ypu be in readiness, and keep your people, so 
that your manhood may be known to all, and that no trick or 
deceit maybe in your jurisdiction. Be careful: do not keep 
your family or children with you, but send them to your house, 
or to some place of safety, so that no person may be acquainted 
with their lesidence. Have no incumbrances about you. Bo 
ready. What is decreed will take place. Keep your heart steady 
to me. There is no need to write much; you will undei stand 
everything from this. 

2. ( Written in Smdiiia's own handwriting ) 

Obey all ordeis that may come fiom Srimant (the Peshwa). 
Plead not that I ISive given 3*0 ^ders, but do exactly as Srimant 
may lequiie you. Should you ifbt do so, I shall be perjured. 
The people have written you from hence, so that you will know 
everything that is going on. Consider this note as equal to a 
thousand notes, and ac^ accordingly. 


VI 

Page 281 . 

Various piopei ties and rights claimed hy Tiaja Mulliar Jiao IJolkar 
in parts of KandesJi and the iJchhin, subject to the Pchhwa as 
Desmukh, Bead of a district, or as Patel, Head of a village, 

1 . 

No. VI. DESMUKH’S KTOnTS IN TUB BEEGANA OF OHANDORB, ETO. 

A house in Chandore. 

Several i^llagcs in Jagir. 

Seven per Isent. on the Government revenue of the village of 
Miuid. 

A certain quantity of grain from sundrf vilk|es. 

One nipee per village for tSo B<%mukh and for his GomaAta 
or agent. 

Three and atialf per cent, on all moneyljoined in the mint of 
Chandore. 
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The customs taken at the four towns of Chaudore, JDevgaon, No. VI, 

Raichiir, and Bdn, during two months in each year 

A sum levied from each village for the maintenance of a 
writer in attendance on the officers of the ruling power, on the 
part of the Desraukh. 

Pees on all deeds conveying real property or vested rights, 
which require the Deismukh’s signature. 

A khelat, or dress of honour, by the revenue contractor or the 
jagirdar, on the settlement of the yeai’s revenue accounts, also 
icquiiing the counter-signatme of the Desmukh, 

Various gardens, mango groves, and tanks, rent-free, in 
different villages and towns. 

A fee, or present, from certain villages on the determination 
of their assessment, and its annual payment. A piesent from the 
same at the festival of the Dash3ra^ and a prSfeent of one rupee 
from each, if visited liy the Dbsmukh; and a similar fee on the 
appointment of a new Gomashta. 

Night of free pasture m vanous places. 

A present at marriages and births, inhere the villagers can 
afford It, howevei trifling. o 

Seven per cent, of the forage supplied by the village to the 
Government. ^ 

A full suit of clothes, value two hundred rupees, annually from 
the Customs of Chandore. 

A certain quantity of sesamum and molasses from each village, 
on vanous occasions. 

A portion of any fine imposed upon Bramans, as an expiation 
of offence against Caste. 

’ 2 . 

PATJSn EIGHTS IK VAIUOGS VILLAGES IK THE PEEGAKAS OE 
KASIK, EHBR, SAKGAMNER, ETC. 

, A certain proportion of all crops when gatherei^ 

An allotment of rent-free lan(J in each village^ 

A piece of cloth from each faliily on occasion of sPmanriage. 

A piece of cloA annually from each weaver’s sh?p. 

A lietel nut daily frogn each 
A blanket an^uallyifrom each shegherd. 

A proportion of sugar froi» eve^r quantity manufactured. 

A pair of shoes annually dfrom imoh chumar. or worker in 
leather. 

A handful of every sort of vegetables daily from tihe- sellers# 

A certain quantity of oil d^ly from the nteers 

VOL. I'E* 
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No. VI. 3. 

DESMUKH’S rights in TABIOtrS VILLAGES IN THE PBRGANA OE 

GALNA. 

Five per cent, per annum on the Government revenue. 

Two rupees from the large, and one from the small villages 
per annum, for offerings to the Manes in thp month Bhadon. 

Two-thirds of a fourth of all customs and duties. 

Money and food on occasion of marriages. 

A share of the crops. 

Half a seer of oil daily from every oil press. 

A certain quantity of oil on the Dcsmukh^s visiting a village. 

Proportions of cane, molasses, and sugar from every field and 
mill. 

Two seers of r^jge from everj^field. 

A portion of the load of evei^ Bunjara bullock that passes 
through the village. 

A present of a rupee a-year from every village. 

Two betel leaves from every load, ai^d ten from each shop 
daily, and one betel niio daily froilL each grocer. 

At fairs in the vicinity of a fort, a portion of every article — 'as 
a Iwdful^of gram ^om each load, or of vegetables from each 
basket : twenty-five mangoes from each cart-load, and twenty- 
five canes from a similar load of sugar-canes, &c. 

A set of horse-shoes annually from every smithy. 

Two bundles of straw annually from each village. 

Shoes, blankets, cloth as before mentioned. 

A cart-load of firewood annually from each village. 

Five mango-trees m every hundred. 

A tax of five rupees a-year on eunuchs, and on vagrants with 
bears or wild animals. 

Portions of meat and spirits daily from butchers ami venders of 
spirituous liquior, and^a skin and a half annually from each villager 

Whatever platers (of leaves>or pots are required for devo- 
tional purj^ses must be supplied by the manu^turers, and free 
labour is expected from various caster, when required by the 
Desmukh. 

Contributions, in money or kind, are iRso levied at the great 
Hindu festivals, the DewalF, Dasahwra and Sankrdnt. 

The whole of these, aifS? of similar rights in other places, 
which were fomerly valued at more l^an three lakhs of rupees 
annually, were valued in 1819 at little more than one, and of 
that the greater paft was intexcei#d by the officers appdated to ' 
make the coUections. 
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PagjB! 404. 

Comparative Statement of the Revenues and Charges of British 
India in the Years 1813-14 and 1822-23, 


1813-14. . , . Bengal 

Receipts . . . £11,172,000 
Charges . . , 7,135,000 

Madras. 

5.297.000 

4.893.000 

Bombay 

759,000 

1,589,000 

Total 

17,228,000 ■ 
13,617,000 - 

Surplus Revenue . 
Deduct Interest on Debt 
Supplies to England . 

• • 

£1,537,000 

116,000 

£3,611,000 

£1,653,000 

Surplus m 1813-14 



£1,958,000 

1822-23.. . . Bengal. 
Receipts . . . £14,168,000 
Charges . . . 8,746,000 

Madras 

15,685,000 

6,072^00 

Bombay. 

3.372.000 

4.264.000 

Total. 

23.120.000 

18.082.000 

Surplus Revenue . , 

Deduct Interest 

• 

• * 

£6,038,000 

1,694,000 

Surplus in 1823-4 


. 

£3,^,000 


ITEMS OF AUGMENTED RECEIPT. 




Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 



1813-14. 

1822-23. 

18X3-14. 

1822-23. 

1813-14. 

1822-23 ' 

Mint . ^ 


'""'""i^ooo 

23,000 

16,000 

21,000 

6,000 

2,000 

Post-Offl# 


43,000 

61,000 

20,000 

25,000 

6,000 

11,000 

Stamps . . 


16,000 

160,000 

31.000 

20.000 

62,000 

19,000 

91 

17,000 

Judicial * 


104,000 

64,000 

6,000 

8,000 

Customs . 


t 322,000 

477,000 

190,000 

218,000 

108,000 

168,000 

Land Reve. 


3,928,000 

4,448,000 

893,000 

877,000 

37,000 

130,000 

Do Ced4.P. 


2,271,000 

2,411,000 

>9 

n 

#06,000 

360,000 

Conquered 


1,664,000 

1,806,000 


It 

291,000 

1,430,000 

Nerbudda . 


,, 

609,000 


„ 

II 0 

„ 

Salt . . . 


1,779.000 

2,563,000 

'165,000 

148,000 


11 

Opium . . 


9C<000 

1,49^000 

it 

u 

1,158,000 

Marine , . 


31,000 

*33,724 

n 

9,000 

usuioo 

^3^00 

8,000 

40,000 

' 21,000 

Carnatic . 
Tanjore . 


fi 

1,4184,000 

469,000 


II 

Mysore . . 
Niaim . . 


»» 

91 

»» 

1,619J)0« 

686;0Q0 

1,400,000 

669,000 

11 

If 

Tratancore 



>» 

91.000 

32.000 

89,000 

II 

II 

Cochin. . 


91 

>» 

23,000 

• II 

,, 

Farms and 
Licences 
Dutch Set- 

\ 

11 

n 

62,000 

100,000 

53,006 

74,000 

tlements 

5 

11 

11 


II 

II 

II 
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TOTAL INCEEASfi OF REVENUE. 


1822-23 . 
1818-14 . 


Increase .... 

Of winch the increase m Bengal was 
„ „ Madras 

„ „ Bombay 


£23,120,000 

17,228,000 

£%892,000 


Increase In Salt —Bengal ; 
„ Opinm — Bengal 


Bombay 


. £774,000 
. 629,000 

1,303,000 
. 1,168,000 

£2,401,000 


£2,991,000 
* 288,000 
2,613,000 

£6,892,000 


INCREASE ON LAND •tSf ^ENOAL. 


Lower Provinces . , ^ £600,000 

Coded ditto . . * 140,000 

Con<iuoicd ditto n. . f42,000 

^ 


£842,000 


Re^nue from the territories on the Nerbudda . 
Litfo from the Maliratta conquexed territory . 


E^ort Lords, 1880, App. Revennes of 
B. Comparison of JteceiptSy with Charges and Interest^rom 



1813-14 to 1822-23. 


1813- 14 

1814- 16 
1816-16 
1816-17 
W 17-18 
ISlSrli 
1819-20 
WCV^21 


Revenue. 

£17,228,000 

17.231.000 

17.168.000 

18.010.000 
13,306,000 


ill, 763, 000 

s5a,w,ott 


Charges and 
Interest. 
£16,154,000 

16 . 684.000 

16 . 661.000 

16 . 142.000 

17 . 697.000 

W, 981,000 

li,778v#0 


' 'AppiTteotoii, No. 4, Art. I, 


Local 

Surplus* 

£1,968,000 

1 , 647,000 

603,814 

L16L00O 

I #1,000 

t®L0W 

fi^ft6l,000 




